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PREFACE. 



The essays collected in this volume are unique. Their 
author has qualities that are uncommon and that commend 
his writings to all persons interested in elocution and the 
art of acting. Alfred Ayres is in no sense a theorist. He 
has made a careful study of the subjects upon which he 
discourses. His utterances have the weight of patient re- 
search, of keen analysis, and of a fine mind schooled to the 
utmost exactitude and to judicial impartiality. He is the 
only writer of criticisms of the kind in this country. The 
reader will find that he does not deal in generalities ; that 
he does not aim to command attention by wealth or beauty 
of style ; that his opinions and judgments are not colored 
by bias either for or against any particular " school " of art 
or any " system " other than the system of good taste and 
good sense ; that he does not apply himself to the task of 
dissecting merely for the personal satisfaction of demon- 
strating pet theories. Mr. Ayres places his finger unerr- 
ingly, if not pitilessly, upon every weak or defective spot. 
He relies upon the integrity of his purpose, and upon 
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ample knowledge of all things pertaining to the questions 
he discusses. He renders judgment according to unim- 
peachable standards. He prosecutes his work with a view 
solely to the bettering of the too often perverted or neg- 
lected elocutionary and dramatic arts. In brief, Mr. 
Ayres is an exceptionally able and honest critic of elocu- 
tionary and dramatic art. 

If there be any lack in Mr. Ayres's equipment for the 
critic's task, it is found in the light esteem in which he 
holds those qualities in an actor that are not directly due 
to intellectual effort. It would seem that sometimes he 
overlooks or underestimates the gift of temperament that 
is often wedded to genius. That gift is accidental, to be 
sure, but none the less it forms a valuable contribution 
to the power of the theater and to the pleasure of the 
public* 

These essays are intended for the edification and in- 
struction of persons who would become intelligent — ^that 
is to say, critical — ^theatergoers ; of persons who would 
cultivate the art of reading — elocutionists, school teachers, 
etc. ; of persons who would write intelligently of the 
player and his art ; of persons who think of adopting the 

* Earnestness, good looks, and the like, often hide from the 
great public a multitude of sins ; but does not even the great 
public really prefer the ordinary, if cultured, to the extraordi- 
nary, if crude ? I know the money value of native advantages 
as well as another. — A. A. 
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stage as a professaon ; and of actors, professional and 
amateur. 

There is much in the essajrs to guide all these persons. 
A good deal of mature thought and the results of a vast 
deal of close observation are to be found in every page of 
this book. Mr. Ayres is no word spinner. He is always 
terse, lucid, vigorous. What he has to say — and he invari- 
ably has something to say — he says plainly and emphatic- 
ally. There is no room for question as to the meaning of 
his criticisms ; he is never obscure, as many of our essay- 
ists are. 

Some years ago, our actors having fallen into the way 
of pronouncing badly and our stage being in danger of 
losing its traditional reputation, for elegance and accuracy 
in this respect, Mr. Ayres entered upon the seemingly 
hopeless task of reforming the evil single-handed. For a 
couple of years he sat in " front," notebook in hand, writing 
down the slips and the lapses of our foremost players. 
These were duly published from week to week, each mis- 
pronunciation being laid at the door of the offender. The 
dread of public correction possessed the actors ; they trem- 
bled when they knew that the man with the ** ortdoepisti- 
cal sting" occupied an orchestra stall. This method of 
criticising was new to them, and there was no escape from 
it except by the exercise of vigilance. Dictionaries sud- 
denly became unprecedentedly popular with members of 
the dramatic profession. It was not long before Mr. Ayres 
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was obliged to relinquish the pursuit of this sort of game, 
owing to its comparative scarcity. This is but one instance 
of many that might be cited to illustrate the practical bene- 
fits derived by the American stage and public through Mr. 
Ayres's missionary work. 

It is well that we have a writer of the fearlessness, the 
candor, the ability, and the honesty of Alfred Ayres in the 
field that embraces what is sometimes characterized as the 
Art of Arts. 

Harrison Grey Fiske, 
Editor of the Dramatic Mirror, 



Edoar S. Werher, 

?r of Wetn«t*s Magazine^ far u 



INTRODUCTION. 

By Edgar S. Werner, 

Editor of Wtmet's Ma^oMtni. 



Speech is higher than pantomime^ It is higher than 
song. Its potentiality marks the degree of culture of an 
individual and of a race. A word that requires an explana- 
tory gesture is an inadequate medium of expression. The 
fault is either in the speaker or in the hearer. He that 
needs italics is either above or below the author he reads. 
Literature that needs italics is not worth reading. The 
reader that needs italics in his text is not worth hearing. 

Adequate verbal expression is the highest point of cul- 
ture we can attain to. Cognition is closely related to ver- 
bal formulation. They are twin factors in cerebration. The 
greatest products of the mind have come from men that 
were masters of language. The/ teacher that intensifies 
expressional terms or adds new terms is a real educator. 
There is no true pedagogy that docs not give full v^lue to 
words, and does not employ verbal expression as a means 
of developing intellectuality. Words are tools, and whether 
they are rightly used or wrongly used depends upon the 
ability of the speaker. That method, that teacher, is to 
be preferred that most stimulates the higher cerebral func- 
tions. 
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Intellectual pleasure is the keenest of all the pleasures. 
It is worth all of the other pleasures combined. It differ- 
entiates the noble from the base, the enduring from the 
fleeting. The man that adds to our intellectual pleasures, 
either by giving us new pleasures or by heightening those 
we have, is a benefactor. He deserves recognition and 
support. 

This book is intended to stimulate intellectual activity. 
It is eminently calculated to make us think. The author's 
method is based upon the fact that elocution is not only 
a speaking out — as the etymology of the word indicates 
— ^but is a speaking out that will accomplish the object 
aimed at, which always is, or should be, the conve3ring of 
thought. 

Thought is the central idea of Mr. Ayres*s method. 
He begins and ends with the bringing out of the thought, 
believing that this is the important thing and the hardest 
thing to do. A person who would study the art of deliv- 
ery is supposed to be neither blind nor deaf nor suffering 
from a lesion of the brain, nor afflicted with any other 
malady that will incapacitate him for the reading and for 
the understanding of written language or for giving oral 
expression to it. The would-be pupil is supposed to have, 
at the least, a common-school education, and to have mas- 
tered a vocabulary sufficiently large for ordinary purposes. 
Suppose this person to be uncouth, awkward, full of man- 
nerisms, self-conscious, what is the surest and quickest way 
to get rid of these defects ? Is it not to concentrate the 
mind otf the thought expressed by the text and to lop off 
the defects gradually, incidentally ? 

An epidemic of physical gymnastics prevails. There 
are few nerve gymnastics and still fewer brain gymnastics 
practiced. Circumferential activity is fostered at the ex- 
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pense of central activity. The elocutionary profession is 
especially affected. Much attention is given to the outer, 
but the inner is neglected. This book is sure to do some- 
thing to remedy this condition. 

*• How do you mix paints ? ** 

" With brains." 

Such are said to have been the question asked of and 
the reply made by a celebrated painter. 

If Mr. Ayres were asked how he would have an actor 
play, or how he would have an elocutionist read, he would 
be pretty sure to answer as the painter answered. 

Probably not a teacher of acting or of reading and elo- 
cution will attempt to dispute the correctness of Mr. 
Ayres's position, and will not also claim that he himself 
founds his instruction upon the same basis. Upon the 
question of brains being indispensable, Mr. Ayres has a 
multitude of theoretical sympathizers and supporters, but 
in the practical application of the test the multitude melts 
away. 

The science and art of elocution and of acting, like the 
science and art of vocal music, is in too chaotic a condi- 
tion, and its nomenclature is still too vague, to give clear- 
ness and force to discussion, which, because the terms em- 
ployed have not been understood and accepted by the dis- 
putants, has been largely resultless. Therefore it is well 
to give a few explanations : 

Entertainer and elocutionist are not synonymous terms. 

An elocutionist may be able to sing, but a mere singer 
is not an elocutionist. 

An elocutionist may be able to whistle, but a mere 
whistler is not an elocutionist. 

An elocutionist may be a pantomimist, but a mere pan- 
tomimist is not an elocutionist. 
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An elocutionist may be able to ventriloquize, but a mere 
ventriloquist is not an elocutionist. 

An elocutionist may be able to contort, but a mere con- 
tortionist is not an elocutionist. 

An elocutionist may be able to imitate the sounds ani- 
mals make, but a mere bleater, cackler, warbler, mewer, 
barker, is not an elocutionist. 

The elocutionist belongs to a higher order.- While he 
should use not only pantomimic language and vocal lan- 
guage, he must also use verbal language, and his skill or 
his lack of it in the use of verbal language determines his 
rank as an elocutionist. 

Mr. Ayres realizes and acknowledges that pantomimic 
language and vocal language are indispensable to an elocu- 
tionist, but maintains that verbal language is the highest 
of all, and that in attaining proficiency in it the student 
will unavoidably cultivate the first two. In other words, 
much time and much effort are saved by starting at once 
with the oral expression of thought, which arouses and de- 
velops intellectual activity. The mind, being master, com- 
pels the body, its servant, to make the proper manifesta- 
tions. Whereas the process is reversed if the beginning 
is made with pantomime and vocality, and a struggle is 
begun to get the peripheric agents, the bodily members, to 
rule and direct the central principal, the mind. The mo- 
ment the material circumference seeks to control the spir- 
itual center of the human machine, trouble ensues, and is 
manifested in the elocutionist in awkwardness, stiltedness, 
and mechanicalness. 

Pantomime and vocality are the mechanics of elocution. 
A person may be expert in them and still be illiterate and 
uncultured ; but he can not be called illiterate and uncul- 
tured who can give fit oral expression to verbal language. 
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He must use his brains to utter words so that their mean- 
ing is rightly expressed. A dumb person can be and often 
is an excellent pantomimist ; a bumpkin may sing beauti- 
fully even in an unknown tongue, but neither a mute nor a 
dolt can be an elocutionist, for neither can give oral expres- 
sion to the thoughts of a master mind. The production of 
good tone is a question of muscle training and muscular 
activity ; the speaking of the words of a great intellect in a 
proper manner is a question of mental training and men- 
tal activity. 

Cultivate both the physical and the intellectual, says 
Mr. Ayres ; and if either must be neglected, let it not be 
the intellectual. 

Therefore he who in reading, plays with his voice and 
is more occupied with the sound than with the sense, is 
only a would-be elocutionist. His vocation is too much 
for him. His method does not take him beyond the mech- 
anism of elocution. 

Elocution, then, is simply the art of speaking words in 
an intelligent, forcible, and agreeable manner. The elo- 
cutionist's task is simply to convey the author's meaning 
unshorn of its strength and beauty to the mind of the lis- 
tener. Judged by this standard — and nothing less than 
this entitles any one to the name of elocutionist — Mr. 
Ayres is a veritable elocutionist. He contends strenuously 
for intellectuality in elocution, maintaining that much of 
the prevailing preparatory training, with its peculiar no- 
menclature and divisions, is unnecessary ; indeed, that it is 
more of a hindrance than an aid, for it proceeds from a 
wrong basic principle, and substitutes the shell for the 
kernel, shallowness for depth, mechanicalness for sponta- 
neity, artificiality for naturalness. 

There is nothing that Mr. Ayres gives more attention 
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to than to the rhetorical or sense pause. People in real 
life do not speak as if their words have been previously 
thought out and committed to memory ; they pause to find 
the best word to express their thought, or to emphasize it, 
or to give the listener time to comprehend, and they do 
not race through as if trying to see how many words they 
can speak in a breath. These facts the elocutionist must 
take cognizance of, and observe the law when he speaks 
the words of another. 

Mr. Ayres is original in his views and original in his 
language. He is author, dramatist, and actor. He reads 
several languages and is an analytic thinker. A close stu- 
dent of the manners and methods of Forrest, Cushman, 
and other giants of pure speech and effective delivery, and 
withal eminent as an orthoepist, rhetorician, and critic, he 
is indisputably an authority in elocutionary and dramatic 
matters, and deserves thankful recognition for what he has 
done to check the small-brained but big-voiced people who 
have by their false methods, personal vanity, and ignorance 
brought the very name of elocution into disrepute. 

New York, 1894. 



PROLOGUE. 
By Jambs A. Waldron. 



Dame Nature, with a woman's fickleness 

One son neglects, yet will bis brother bless: 

On one bestows her gifts in plenitude, 

And leaves the other ill equipped and rude. 

Yet sometimes he whom slight has marked at birth 

To his own parts, unworthy, will give worth. 

And pass his favored brother in the race 

That men contest for power and for place. 

Demosthenes a poor birthright defied. 

And lacking much at first, his lacks supplied: 

His scanty breath enhanced by climbing steeps; 

His voice developed by the sounding deeps; 

With pebbles in his mouth gave grace to speech, 

And facial aspect made the mirror teach. 

No tutor oratorical could hope 

To give to parts so crude so vast a scope, 

And self-improving genius could alone 

For Nature's gifts, so niggard, so atone. 

2 
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But men are rare who can so recreate 
Their puny attributes, and make them great ; 
And all the arts must^entors have to show 
The mountain paths to those who walk below ; 
And critics must arise to weave the thread 
Of living art with strands of art, long dead, 
Into a fabric from whose warp and woof 
We see prefigured precedent and proof; 
And teachers elementary must toil, • 

That youthful faults may not great virtues foil. 
Thus in these pages criticism speaks : 
To show right paths the earnest mentor seeks: 
And tutorship, with kindly hand, corrects 
The little flaws that lead to great defects. 
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WHAT IS ELOCUTION? 

There is something that, for a hundred years, more or 
less, has been scissored and paraphrased from one book to 
another, and has been called Elocution. 

It is elocution, too, if Webster is right when he says that 
elocution is " a mode of utterance accompanied with ges- 
ture " ; but it is not good elocution, if Whately is right when 
he says that elocution, to be good, *'must convey the mean' 
ing clearly, forcibly, and agreeably " ; for this elocution, in- 
stead of occupying itself with the meaning of the words, 
occupies itself with the tones in which the words are 
spoken. 

This school of elocution talks to its disciples of, and 
WQuld have them occupy themselves with, orotunds, sos- 
tenutos, whispers and half-whispers, monotones, basilar 
tones and guttural tones, high pitches, middle pitches and 
low pitches, gentle tones, reverent tones, and all the rest 
of that old trumpery that has made many a noisy, stilted 
reader, but never an intelligent, agreeable one. Things 
that are old are commonly good, but we have here an excep- 
tion to the rule. The teaching of this school of elocution 
can have but one result — that of producing readers occupied 
with the sound of their own voices, rather than with that 
that is the primary, the only legitimate object of reading. 
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This kind of elocution and the ignoramuses that pretend 
to teach elocution have brought the very name of the art 
into such discredit with the stage that most actors are of 
opinion that nothing is more to be shunned. Nor would 
there be anything more to be shunned if the elocution of the 
books and the elocution of the ignoramuses were all the 
elocution there is. 

The Rev. Dr. Kramer, of Brooklyn, in an essay con- 
tributed to the May number of Werner's Magazine, on pul- 
pit oratory, very pertinently says : " Orators and actors may 
raise their hands in horror at the mention of the word elo^ 
cution ; but it remains true that no one can act or speak 
well who is not an elocutionist. If by elocution we mean 
a series of what Comstock designates as vocal acrobatics^ 
then there is ground for prejudice against it. Elocution is 
not ventriloquism. To ring like a bell, to blow like a 
bugle, to neigh like a horse, to croak like a frog, to sing 
like a bird — ^all this is not elocution. Elocution is some- 
thing far beyond this, far nobler — ^it is to speak like a man / 
to express the thoughts and emotions of a man in the tones 
of a man. When he has a sensible view of elocution, no 
intelligent person will say a word against it.*' 

Kate Field deals more tenderly with elocution and elo- 
cution teachers than actors generally do when she says: 
•* If there is a word more repellent than all others to an 
actor, or to the descendant of actors, it is the word elocution. 
It is saying a good deal, but, probably, outside of patent 
medicines, there is no humbug so great as characterizes 
nine tenths of elocution teaching. Men and women utterly 
incapable of speaking one sentence naturally undertake to 
make public speakers. What is the result ? Pulpit, bar, 
rostrum, and stage teem with speakers that mouth, orate, 
rant, chant, and intone, but are never natural. It is a 
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grievous evil. That elocution can be taught I have no 
doubt, but I know that most teachers are to be shunned as 
you would shun the plague." 

But if the elocution teachers are as bad as the actors 
say they are — and they are, Heaven knows ! as bad, if you 
bunch them, as they well could be — ^are the actors them- 
selves any better? They think they are. But how rare 
it is to find a man that does not think better of himself than 
he deserves ! The elocution of the actors, as a class, is as 
bad as that of the elocutionists. 

Take, for example, the elocution of the whole of the 
Romeo and Juliet cast at the Union Square Theater last 
autumn. Could it have been worse? Was there a single 
player of the whole number that spoke as though he thought 
it his duty to do more than to articulate the words with a 
certain loudness in the order the author had arranged them 
in? Did anybody ever speak his own language, when 
he extemporized, as they spK)ke Shakespeare's ? When we 
extemporize we always speak so as to make the thought our 
language expresses easy to seize ; our emphases, our pauses, 
and our inflections are all true to Nature. And this is all 
very easy to do— when we extemporize ; this we do in- 
stinctively. But when we speak the language of another — 
language that has been prepared for us — it is a very dif- 
ferent matter. Then we must not only study the language 
very carefully, but also study it in the right way. Study- 
ing it in the wrong way, as the average elocutionist does, 
will not do, nor will it do to study it not at all, as the aver- 
age actor does. The one course is as bad as the other, and 
each course produces results between which it is hard to 
choose. The results of either course are calculated to play 
people out of the theater rather than into it. 

If the language had been properly spoken at the Union 
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Square Theater last autumn, the pecuniary result of the 
elaborate production of Romeo and Juliet would have been 
very different from what it was. The thing that outweighed 
in importance every other thing was treated as a matter of 
no importance whatever. Romeo and Juliet would be far 
more interesting, with the language properly spoken, played 
in a bam and dressed by an east-side pawnbroker, than it 
was as played last autumn at the Union Square Theater 
with all its costly settings. 

The same may be said with equal truth of The Comedy 
of Errors, if we except the Dromios. The reading of the 
rest of the cast was about as bad as it was possible for it 
to be. 

The average actor, when you put him into the higher 
walks of the drama, is an example of ignorance in love 
with the sound of his own voice. Yet he goes about rail- 
ing at the elocutionist — no, he rails at elocution, not being 
aware that elocution can be anything else than the old bow- 
wow, sing-song, chanting monstrosity that the ignoramuses 
have been teaching for generations. The elocutionists, ac- 
cording to The New York Mirror, he calls fossils, fools, or 
frauds ; while himself he calls an artist. 

An artist ! Heaven help us ! Well, yes, he is an artist ; 
but his art is the fakir's art, not the actor's art. He stands 
in the same relation to the artists of his profession that the 
bricklayer and the hod-carrier stand to the architect. Not 
one in six of the rank and file knows the A B C of his 
business. How many of them have a dictionary ? and if 
they have a dictionary, how often do they consult it ? Not 
often, certainly, judging from their pronunciation. Within 
the last week I have heard one of these ** artists " say sur- 
vus for servicet another say deef for deaf^ another, pHvut 
for private, and two others, loonatic for lunatic. The one 
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that said (Uef possibly did so out of respect for the memory 
of old Noah — I mean Noah Webster, who early in the 
century tried to introduce this pronunciation with his other 
innovations. And yet ortho^y belongs to the very rudi- 
ments of the actor's art ! 

Careful in one, careful in all ! Careless in one, careless 
in all ! The actor that is not careful with his pronunciation 
is not careful with his emphasis, or with anything else ex- 
cept, perhaps, with his dress and make-up. And yet all 
would like to shine — to have the commendation of the ju- 
dicious. The commendation of the groundlings every player 
knows how to get ; extravagance will always bring that. 

The average American actor should go back and make 
the acquaintance of the mortar and pestle of his profession. 
In France such art (!) as his would not be tolerated for an 
hour. 

There is a deal said about the degeneration and regen- 
eration of the stage. Of the degeneration much is imagi- 
nary ; but of that at another time. Of the regeneration — 
betterment would be a better word — Helen Dauvray, in the 
June number of the Dramatic Review, says : " It is within 
the stage itself that reform must originate." Quite right ! 
Then Miss Dauvray quotes Delaunay, of the Th^tre Fran- 
9ais, who says that repose, knowing what to do with the 
hands, and how to walk, are the three great essentials of the 
actor's art, and that all else will come easily. Quite wrong ! 
The greatest blockhead should learn these things quickly 
and easily ; but the greatest genius can not, without long, 
patient, and rightly directed study, learn the thing that 
always has, and always will, more than any other one thing, 
distinguish the great ones from the small ones — good elocu- 
tion ! The student of the art of delivery never finishes ; 
there is always something left for him to learn. He pro- 
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duces his effects with the voice-making apparatus as much 
as the opera singer does his ; but his art is far the more in- 
tellectual of the two. His occupation is the presenting of 
the greatest thoughts of the greatest poets, which requires 
an intellectuality of a much higher order than is required 
to make the sweetest sounds of the greatest composers. 
Yet the singer studies for years before he thinks of ventur- 
ing before the public, while the player often rushes before 
the public without any preparatory study whatever. 

The classic drama, it is said, will not draw. Well, will 
classic music draw if played by a band of duffers ? The 
public is as little inclined to see the poets crucified as it is 
to see the composers crucified. Irving and his company 
found auditors enough, didn't they ? Let our players learn 
to play the " legitimate," and not content themselves with 
playing at it, and the public will richly reward them for 
their labor. There's a deal of howl about the degenerate 
taste of the theater-going public ; of the non-appreciation 
of plays of the better sort. What calumny ! If the public 
doesn't come out to see the better plays, it's because its 
taste is too good. Vanity, delusion, and igrnorance mis- 
interpret the eloquence of the empty benches. By keeping 
away, the public says : 

" No, no ! none of the legitimate from the like o' you ; 
give us something you can manage, boys, and we'll go to 
see you." 

But to get back to our mutton ! What is this much- 
maligned thing called elocution ? 

It is the art of speaking language so as to get out of it 
all there is in it ; of speaking it so as to convey its mean- 
ing clearly and forcibly ; of speaking it so as to produce 
the effect with it that the author intended to produce 
with it. 
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To do this there is but one way, and that way is to be 
natural (not commonplace) ; to copy Nature ; to speak as 
we should speak if the thought were ours and the lan- 
gruage came to us as we give it utterance— often a very 
DIFFICULT THING TO DO ! — Dramatic Mirror^ Christmas, 
1886. 

ON UTTERANCE. 

The Mirror thinks that I err in attaching as much im- 
portance as I dp to the utterance of the lines in stage per- 
sonations. 

If I do err herein, I err in good company — I err in 
company with all the great actors that have lived. It is, 
has always been, and it always will be their superior elo- 
cution that especially distinguishes the greater from the 
lesser histrions. It is chiefly by their mode of speaking 
their lines that we judge of the merits of actors, no matter 
what the character of the drama may be that they appear 
in, and the higher the character of the drama, the easier 
it is to judge by their utterance of their respective merits. 

If the great players of the past are made the subject of 
conversation by those that have seen them, what is recalled, 
what is dwelt on ? Is it the manner in which they walked, 
stood, sat, or gesticulated? Never! It is always the 
manner in which they spoke this speech or that, or, possi- 
bly, the manner in which they uttered a single sentence. Mr. 
Forrest never tired of descanting on the merits of his great 
predecessor, Edmund Kean, of whom he once said to me : 

" You might take a Betterton, a Garrick, a Kemble, and 
a Talma, and add to them old Roscius of Rome, and the 
sum of them all would not make one Edmund Kean." 

But did Mr. Forrest, in speaking of Kean, ever dwell 
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upK)n anything but his wonderful elocution ? Never ! In 
rhapsodizing on the marvelous powers of Kean in my 
hearing he once said : 

**I would give fifty dollars a week for the rest of my 
life and fifty dollars a week for fifty years after my death, 
if my estate were sufficient to do it, to hear any one read 
Othello's * Farewell * once a week during the rest of my 
life as Edmund Kean used to read it. I have tried for 
years and years to read it as he read it, to produce the 
effect with it that he produced, yet I have never succeeded 
but once. It was down at the old Broadway Theater. 
One night I struck the keynote and went through it to my 
entire satisfaction, and was rewarded with five distinct 
rounds of applause. I went home happy — I thought I had 
it at last ; but I hadn't. I have never been able to do it 
since. God Almighty was pleased to inspire me for that 
one occasion, and for that one' only." 

I have also heard the late Charles Kemble Mason — ^who 
played with Kean often — and the late Thurlow Weed 
speak of Kean, and, like Forrest, they both dwelt only on 
Kean's wonderful powers as a reader. Mr. Mason said : 
** The words flowed from his lips with the ease that the 
wind blows through an ^olian harp." Yet it was not the 
tones of Kean's voice that gave to his utterance its won- 
derful fascination, for his voice, except in the lower regis- 
ter, was not good. The distinctive characteristic of Kean's 
utterance was the intelligence he breathed into every 
sound he uttered, which intelligence was not more the ' 
product of his genius than it was the fruit of close study ; 
for, according to Barry Cornwall, erratic as Kean was, in 
studying his parts he was most painstaking. Greatness 
does not seem, in his case any more than in the case of 
others, to have been achieved without labor. 
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If one would learn what importance the greatest French 
players attach to the speaking of the language of their 
parts, we have only to turn to Legouve's Art of Reading. 
We there find that Legouve's first dramatic work, Louise 
de Lignerolles, was rehearsed sixty-eight times before the 
players, the great Mile. Mars among the number, were 
thought sufficiently schooled in their parts to appear in 
them in public. Legouv^ was present at every rehearsal, 
and he tells us, indirectly, that every pause, inflection, and 
emphasis was attended to. Indeed, from his account we 
could infer that during the whole time they were occupied 
only with the dialogue. He says that the instant his direc- 
tions to the players became in the least unnatural, untrue 
to Nature, Mile. Mars would reproduce his tone with a 
striking exactness, but also with a UeiU exaggeration — ^just 
enough to make it appear ridiculous. 

" One day," Legouv^ says, '' my lesson was really an 
admirable one. The moment La Mars appeared every- 
body could see that she was fatigued, rather absent-minded, 
and little disposed to surrender herself to her part At the 
beginning of the second act comes a scene demanding a 
good deal of energy. Mademoiselle got through it all in a 
low tone of voice and almost without a motion ; still, not a 
single effect, not a single point, not a single fine shade of 
the sentiment was left unexpressed or neglected. They 
were all there, beautifully brought out, made perfectly visi- 
ble. It was a highly finished picture seen in a dim light ; 
it was a fine piece of music softened, perhaps sweetened, 
certainly not deadened by the distance. ... It was a reve- 
lation to me. I began now to understand on what broad 
foundation the art of elocution must rest." 

In the same chapter we have evidence that amounts to 
proof, if we credit Legouv^, that Rachel attached as much 
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importance to utterance as the veriest elocution pedant 
that has lived. Legouve says : *' Rachel's name is linked 
indissolubly with a whole morning's serious labor, the 
memory of which I shall never forget. The piece was still 
Louise de Lignerolles, which Rachel wished to play after 
Mars's retirement. In one scene there is a somewhat re- 
markable passage. It contains not more than thirty lines, 
but to these thirty lines Rachel and I devoted not less than 
three hours' close study. Never before had the power of 
concentrated attention, the fineness of keen appreciation, 
and the modest but overwhelming sincerity of this truly 
admirable artist so astounded me, so enchanted me ! It 
was a splendid lesson for mutual instruction. With what 
ardor we set ourselves to work at the task ! The great end 
to be attained was that Rachel should not fall behind her 
immortal predecessor. Not a single one of these three or 
four hundred words that we did not examine, inspect, turn 
this way, that way, every way, to discover the true, living, 
and penetrating accent. Three such hours are worth whole 
months of ordinary labor." 

Here we have, as we see, one of the cleverest men in 
France, and a woman who is looked upon as having been 
as great an actress as the world has ever seen, spending a 
whole morning over the reading, the utterance, the deliv- 
ery, the elocution — call it what you will — of a passage of 
not more than thirty lines. And these thirty lines are in a 
prose play of every -day life that offers few of the difficul- 
ties encountered by the reader in any one of our classic or 
standard dramas that are written in verse. Perhaps the 
Mirror will say that they, too, showed " the elocutionist's 
bias ! " 

To come nearer home and to our own time. Why is it 
that Mr. Boucicault gives better performances with the 
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same people than anybody else? Is it because he makes 
those that play under his direction walk better, stand bet- 
ter, sit better, or gesticulate better? No. It is because 
he makes them speak better. It is because when he directs 
a rehearsal he, unlike any other director we have, becomes 
a teacher of elocution. He knows that in order to make 
the thought in his dramas easy to seize, as much depends 
upon the manner in which the language is spoken as upon 
the language itself; hence his attention to every pause, 
emphasis, and inflection at the rehearsals under his direc- 
tion. It is well known that Mr. Boucicault completely 
revolutionized the late Charles R. Thome's style of de- 
livery during the rehearsals of Led Astray at the Union 
Square Theater some ten or twelve years ago. Mr. Bouci- 
cault, no doubt, has as mean an opinion of the average 
(self-called) elocutionist as other sensible people have, but 
that Mr. Boucicault does not put a low estimate on the 
value of elocution is sufficiently shown by his practice. 

If still further evidence is wanting that we can not 
easily attach too much importance to the speaking of the 
lines in stage representations, we have but to compare two 
such players of tragic parts as, say, Henry Irving and 
Frederick Warde, with the view of discovering why the 
one achieves so much despite his disadvantages and why 
the other achieves so little with all his advantages. Mr. 
Irving has a bad voice, a plain face, and an ungainly figure, 
is ungraceful in action, and is sing^ularly lacking in force ; 
while Mr. Warde has a good voice, a handsome face, a sym- 
metric figure, is graceful in action, and has abundant force ; 
yet Mr. Irving has an undisputed place among the first, 
while Mr. Warde is, as yet, hardly accorded a place among 
the second. Will any one contend that this difference in 
their respective positions is not owing to the fact that in 
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Mr. Irving's elocution — faulty as it is — there is an exhibi- 
tion of intelligence that in Mr. Warde's elocution is want- 
ing ? — Dramatic Mirror, 1886. 



HOW TO BEGIN. 

What is the best course to pursue if one would become 
an actor ? 

In this country, and perhaps also in England, nineteen 
in twenty of the members of the dramatic profession tell 
you that the best way to become an actor is to go directly 
on the stage, without any preparatory training, begin with 
the smallest parts, and work your way up step by step as 
opportunity offers. " That's the way I did," we often hear 
them say ; '*and-I-think-I-know-my-business !" 

If we were what we think we are, what a lot of great 
men we should have in the world ! 

In fact, there are not a few of these practical souls that 
would have the candidate go on at first as a super, in order, 
as they say, to get accustomed to the atmosphere of the 
stage and to facing the footlights. 

In France, the members of the profession would tell 
you that the best course to pursue to become an actor is to 
spend two or three years in the Paris Conservatoire. This 
is the course the most famous French players have pursued 
for at least several generations. In Italy and Germany 
they have, so far as I know, no institutions like the French 
conservatory, but they have private teachers to whom the 
would-be actor goes for rudimental knowledge of the actor's 
art before he thinks of a public appearance. To them the 
German or Italian actor would say go, because that is the 
way he himself did. In short, go where you will in the 
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dramatic world, and you will be advised by the actor to 
begin as he began. 

To my mind the very worst of the several ways to begin 
is that in which the great majority of American actors 
began. 

If I wished to make a navigator of a young man, I 
should as soon think of putting him to scrubbing a ship's 
deck as I should think of making a super or a callboy of a 
youth of whom I wished to make a dramatic artist. Though 
there have been great admirals that have risen from the fore- 
castle, who would think of setting a candidate for nautical 
honors to doing the work of a common sailor? 

No matter what the art, if the learner would acquire a 
knowledge of it rapidly and thoroughly, he must be syS" 
iematically taught and not left to pick up a knowledge of it 
when and where he can. 

One of the most serious objections to this much-lauded, 
" practical '' way of learning the art of acting is that it does 
nothing to encourage studious habits. Not one actor in one 
hundred that has skirmished for what he knows of his busi- 
ness, knows what mental labor means. Beyond memoriz- 
ing the words he has to speak he never goes. 

The way to learn the actor's art recommended by the 
major part of the profession in this country has always ap- 
peared to me as irrational and as being generally productive 
of no better results than is the course that most foreigners 
that come to this coimtry pursue to learn the English lan- 
guage. 

In other countries a thoroughly correct pronunciation is 
demanded of the actor. Orthoepic slips in France and 
Germany — of other European countries I can not speak 
from personal knowledge — are never heard on the stage, 
nor should they be heard on the stage anywhere. A critical 
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knowledge of the pronunciation of the language one pro- 
poses to play in is» as in France, properly one of the quali- 
fications a candidate should possess for admission even into 
a school of dramatic art. With us, however, thanks to the 
much-lauded skirmishing method, there were, until recently, 
scores of men and women on the stage that mispronounced 
continually. 

Then the proper way in which to use the voice-making 
apparatus is one of the first things a student of the art of 
acting should give his attention to ; yet how many actors 
are there — ^some of them starring, too — that, thanks again 
to the much-lauded skirmishing method, do not seem even 
to have heard that there is a right way and a wrong way in 
which to manage the muscles we use in making sound ! As 
a consequence, their tones lack fullness and smoothness, 
and the carrying quality, although the actor exerts himself 
doubly as hard as he should, and ruins his voice in his en- 
deavor to be effective. 

In stage deportment the actor that picks up his knowl- 
edge of his business where, when, and as he can, is, as a 
rule, more proficient than he is in any of the other rudi- 
ments of the actor's art. Yet we often see actors that have 
not yet Earned to keep still, that have no repose, that always 
appear to be uncomfortable, and to be continually thinking 
of their hands, which is evidenced by a constant endeavor 
to find some place where they can either hide or lodge 
them. 

But if our self-made actors, our actors that have ac- 
quired what knowledge they have of their art by observing ♦ 
and practicing and by being schooled at rehearsals by stage 
managers that have themselves skirmished for what they 
know, are deficient in their knowledge of orthoepy, voice 
management, and stage deportment, how much more de- 
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ficient are they in the most important and by far the moft 
difficult branch of the actor*s art— elocution ! The acton 
on the American stage that have any skill in making an 
author's thought clear and effective are certainly not abun- 
dant. 

I have heard actors cite Edwin Forrest, the greatest 
actor and elocutionist this country has thus far produced, as 
an example of what can be achieved by pursuing the course 
the profession generally recommends. But Mr. Forrest did 
not pursue this course. Mr. Forrest prepared himself for 
his profession by stud3ring voice management under Dr. 
Rush (this he told me himself) and by studying elocution 
and orthoepy under Lemuel G. White, who was a pupil of 
James Fennell, a highly educated English tragedian, that 
came to this country about the year 1795. 

Fennell divided his time between salt-boiling, acting, 
and teaching elocution imtil 1815, when he died in Phila- 
delphia. As an actor he was little inferior to the greatest 
of his contemporaries, and he would perhaps have been 
their equal had he given his undivided attention to his pro- 
fession. He was a great favorite with the theater-going 
public — so great that he was able to make from ten to 
twelve thousand dollars a year, a large sum then, by play-, 
ing only a few weeks in the better part of the season. 

No greater mistake can be made than to suppose it 
necessary to go through long years of drudgery to learn to 
act It is, however, just as great a mistake to suppose that 
any amount of study and drudgery will make an actor that 
anybody cares greatly to see of one that has no special 
aptitude for the art. 

There is probably nothing in which experience counts 
for less than it does in the art of acting. Some of the worst 
actors we have are found among those that have had the 

3 
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most experience. The great actors of the world have all 
done great things when still young, if the opportunity pre- 
sented itself. 

A right beginning is the thing next in importance to 
having the requisite native gifts. All great actors are 
chiefly remarkable for their skill as elocutionists. This it 
was that made Kean and Rachel, Forrest and Cushman 
what they were. Had these people begun with a false, 
unnatural, slovenly, haphazard delivery, practice, experi- 
ence, would have only intensified their faults. A wrong 
beginning nearly always proves an absolute bar to progress. 
Those that begin wrong may make some progress as enter- 
tainers, but not as artists. 

It is not at all improbable that there are young men in 
New York who in two years could be made to play the part 
of Hamlet, for example, better — ^more effectively and more 
artistically — than any English-speaking actor now plays it, 
and they need the while play no other part ; or that there 
are young women in New York who could be made to play 
the great test part of Julia, in The Hunchback, in two 
years, better than any actress now plays it. The trouble b, 
we have no means of discovering which these phenomenal 
^dramatic geniuses are. 

I have now in my acquaintance a young lady that in the 
spring of 1885, after having had about six months' prepara- 
tory training, played successfully the principal female part 
in a modem drama during nine consecutive performances, 
though she had had no practical experience, either in public 
or in private, until five weeks previously, and had only one 
week to prepare for this special part. Nor did she or her 
friends make the opportunity. She was a member of a 
stock company, and the part was given her solely on account 
of her ability. 
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Given the native endowments of a Forrest or a Kean, 
of a Cushman or a Rachel, and two years is sufficient to 
make a superb player of a limited number of parts — say 
of two or three. Such players would be of little use, how- 
ever, in an old-time stock company where they changed the 
bill often. They would have none of the old stager's 
knack of *' faking " through, after having had only one re- 
hearsal and only a few hours to study his part ; but they 
would be infinitely the old stager's superior as artists, for 
what they did know and did do they would know well and 
do well. He is the greatest that does the best work, though 
of his work there may be but very little. There is more 
glory and more money in playing one part superbly than 
in playing a hundred parts tolerably. " Paint but little," 
Lessing makes the prince say to the artist, Conti, "but 
punt that little much." 

Among the rudiments of the actor's art there is only one 
thing that can be considered at all difficult to learn. All 
else can be easily acquired by persons having the physical 
qualifications necessary for the exercise of the actor's pro- 
fession. He must be a sorry dolt that can't learn in a short 
time to have an actorlike bearing on the stage and to use 
his voice properly ; and he whose memory is so treacherous 
that he can't learn to pronounce correctly has no business 
on the stage. Orthoepy, in fact, is a branch of learning 
that every person desirous to appear to advantage should 
pay as much attention to as the actor should. Every one 
should pronounce his language correctly, be his language 
what it may. 

The difficult thing the actor has to learn — should learn, 
but rarely does learn — the thing that makes heavy demands 
on his acumen ; the thing he should give his never-ceasing 
attention to ; the thing that only a few can excel in, no 
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matter how much attention they may give it ; the thing that 
requires more study, five times over, than does all else that 
enters into his art ; the thing that makes or mars him quite 
is — elocution, which is neither more nor less than the art 
of speaking language so as to make it efifective. 

Delivery, utterance, reading, elocution, call it what you 
will, is the thing with which the would-be actor should 
always begin, and the thing with which the oldest actor 
should always end,^^Dramatic Mirror, 1886* 



NEVER! 

Never forget, when you have nothing to do lyith your 
hands, to do nothing with them. 

Never forget, when you have nothing to do with 
your hands, to let them fall where gravitation will take 
them. 

Never put only one hand behind your back ; either both 
or neither. 

Never put your hands behind your back, unless you 
would assume a nonchalant air. 

Never put your hands in your pockets or anywhere else 
simply to get them out of your way, unless you would ap- 
pear self-conscious. 

Never stand with your arms akimbo, unless you would 
express something by doing so. 

Never put your thumbs in your belt. 

Never clutch the hilt of your sword. 

Never toy with your drapery. 

Never bend the elbow so as to bring the hand up on the 
abdomen. 

Never forget that few, very few, gesticulate too little. 
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Never forget that a tendency to gesticulate over much 
is a characteristic of impotency. 

Never forget that repose is worth more to the actor than 
are all the cardinal virtues — prudence, justice, temperance, 
and fortitude. — Dramatic Mirror, 



HINTS TO STUDENTS. 

Don't imagine that a love of the drama, a desire to be- 
come an actor, or a *' feeling that you have within you the 
embryo qualifications for dramatic work," is any evidence 
whatever that Nature intended you for a player. The great 
majority, of the stage-struck have no more talent for the art 
of acting than they have for any other art ; indeed, not a 
few of them could not, under any conditions whatsoever, 
rise above mediocrity as players. On the other hand, not 
a few of the greatest players the world has seen became 
players by accident, or say by the force of circumstances. 
The great Kean was the son of a strolling actress ; Rachel 
was picked up in the street by a professor of the Paris Con- 
servatory ; Macready, the son of an actor-manager, was 
forced upon the stage by his father's reverses ; Fanny Kem- 
ble was the daughter of an actor ; Charlotte Cushman did 
not think of essaying tragedy till after she lost her singing 
voice ; Edwin Booth drifted on the stage as a consequence 
of being the son of an actor, and the like may be said of 
Mr. Jefferson. 

Don't imagine that practice, experience, will ever give 
you prominence as a player. Practice that is not of the 
right sort is worse than no practice at all. How often do 
we see players get worse from year to year ! We have ex- 
amples in plenty, but none better than we had in the late 
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Marie Prescott, a clever woman, that was a very much bet- 
ter actress ten years ago than she was at the end of her 
career. Practice emphasised her leaning toward the arti- 
ficial. The like might be said of the late Lawrence Bar- 
rett. 

Don't imagine that the best way to learn to act is to be- 
gin with small parts and to work your way up. It isn't ! 
It's the best way to learn the actor's trade, but that's an- 
other matter. The best way to learn to act, to get on in the 
actor's vocation, is to aim at the outset at the very topmost 
rung of the histrionic ladder, provided circumstances per- 
mit you to make the preparation necessary to clutch the top- 
most rung and to hold on to it. If you fail to attain the 
end aimed at, you will nevertheless find yourself higher up 
after a short lunge than you would have found yourself after 
a long climb. 

Struggle to keep out of the " rank and file." It's time 
enough to go in when circumstances force you in. Having 
been in the rank and file is nothing to be proud of, though 
many seem to think it is. Does a man learn to build houses 
by carrying bricks, or to command fleets by scrubbing 
decks? The bottom is always crowded ; the top has always 
room. A man might be a navigator without ever seeing 
the sea, or sail the sea his life long and know little of 
navigation ; so you may be an artist without ever seeing 
a stage, or a duffer and tread the stage, no matter how 
long. 

A student of dramatic art gains nothing by treading the 
stage until he has gone through a thorough course of pre- 
paratory training. Well-nigh everything he has to learn can 
be learned in a room ten feet square just as well as it can 
be learned anjrwhere else. The ill effects of playing until 
one has received proper and thorough rudimental instruc- 
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tion are, as a rule, very great.* Not one actor in a hundred 
ever studies seriously after he begins to play. But few, in 
fact, study seriously before they begin to play. They talk 
a deal about studying, but commonly they study not at all. 
Memorizing is not study in the sense I am now using the 
word. Some of the greatest gumps memorize with mar- 
velous ease. The actor's pursuit is hardly an intellectual 
pursuit when pursued as most actors pursue it. 

A man might play Hamlet, and play him well, and never 
step foot on the stage until, say, ten days before he made 
the attempt. The road to fame and fortune is short for the 
actor that has the necessary requirements, mental and physi- 
cal, provided he have, when prepared, an opportunity to 
show what he can do. It is better to do a little well than 
to do much indififerently ; excellence in one is better than 
mediocrity in all. He that can do the greatest thing is the 
greatest man. Versatility never yet has made greatness. 

Don't imagine that to become an actor it is necessary to 
begin by going through a course of " physical training and 
deportment, embracing an easy and peaceful carriage of the 
body, together with a facile government of the muscles and 
joints, a perfect control of the facial muscles, and a culti- 
vation of an equal flexibility of the voice," as a recent 
writer expresses it. He that learns an elaborate system 
of gesticulation and gives much attention to tone-making, 
pfr sey is quite sure, when he comes to act, to think of his 
gestures and his tones when he should be thinking of some- 
thing else. The gesture or the tone that is not spontaneous 
is better not made, and it will not be spontaneous unless it 

* No pupil is permitted to act in either drama or opera while 
he is studying in the Paris Conservatoire. — Helena Crumpett- 
Lee in Werner's Magazine for February, 1894. 
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is the expression of an emotion, and it can not be the ex- 
pression of an emotion if the player is thinking of his ges- 
tures and tones. It is this mechanical, brainless procedure 
that has brought elocution into disrepute. The writer I 
quote from above seems to think that elocution consists 
mainly, if not wholly, in action and tone-making. Such 
elocution has about as much of the intellectual in it as the 
turning of flip-flaps has. You want the action and the 
modulation, but both should be mainly the natural, the 
spontaneous outcome of study in another direction. As 
for gesture, a few general notions should suffice, while 
modulation may safely be allowed wholly to take care of 
itself. Twenty actors gesticulate too much to one that ges- 
ticulates too little. The absence of gesticulation is rarely, 
if ever, missed, while over-gesticulation is often offensive. 
Not infrequently action is the refuge of impotency. How 
offensive to the eye is the actor that thinks he must raise a 
hand every time he opens his mouth ! 

If you would learn to act, begin with the difficult thing 
an actor, if he would excel, has to learn ; the thing that is, 
far and away, the most important thing he has to learn ; 
the thing that, work and worry as he will, he seldom arrives 
at excellence in. I mean the art of delivery, the art com- 
monly called elocution, which properly embraces everything 
done with the voice-making apparatus. All else that the 
actor has to learn is comparatively easy, and can be learned 
twice over, with time to spare, before even the most gifted 
can learn to read really well. In fact, the art of reading is 
so difficult that only a few persons ever become sufficiently 
acquainted with it to know how difficult it is. For most 
persons, the most difficult thing to learn in order to read 
naturally is to learn properly to make the necessary pauses. 
That the right placing of the emphasis is also not always 
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easy we have eyidence in the article I have already quoted 
from, which is from the pen of the director of a somewhat 
pretentious school of acting. This Director, among other 
things, says to the student of acting, " Think for yourself." 
Now, this emphasis is quite correct if the Director means, 
for example, not only wink for yourself and df ink for your- 
self, but think for yourself ; but neither this nor anything 
akin to it, I take it, is what the Director would say. If I 
understand him aright, what he would say is this : Don't 
let others think for you ; think for yourself. Not think, but 
yourself is the emphatic word. If we find the chief of a 
school of acting going wrong in his emphasis in a simple 
sentence like this, do we need further evidence that to read 
well we must be careful what we do? 

I am one of those that believe in attacking the actor's 
art from the intellectual, not from the gymnastic side ; one 
of those that believe in giving one's best energies to the 
cultivating of the brain rather than of the brawn ; one of 
those that believe if the mind goes right the action is pretty 
sure not to be far wrong. The brain, not the muscles, is 
the seat of emotion, and emotion is well-nigh everything to 
the actor. 

More than all else it is an actor^s utterance that fixes his 
position as an artist,^ 

Get all the voice possible, but don't cultivate modula- 
tion ; that will come of itself as you progress in the art 
of reading. 

No, no, you that would be actors, don't allow yourselves 
to be misled to believe that " principal among the thing^s to 

* No gifts of person and 90 ingenious enthusiasm of action 
can avail if the speech of the player be not correct. — Dramatic 
Mirror, February, 1894. 
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give your attention to is general physical training and de- 
portment." 

Acting is a more intellectual art than dancing, though 
among those that do not seem to think so we sometimes 
find even a director of a school of acting. 

— The Mirror^ December^ '^93* 



DOES SHAKESPEARE PAY? 

We often hear it said that the playing of the classic and 
the standard drama does not pay ; that, in fact, the classic 
and the standard drama mean bankruptcy. 

This never has seemed to me to be true. Indeed, it 
always has seemed to me that the plays of Shakespeare are 
more remunerative than are the plays of any other writer. 

Whenever the playing of Shakespeare has not proved 
remunerative, it always has seemed to me it was for the 
same reason that Gilbert and Sullivan's new opera. The 
Gondoliers, does not prove remunerative, played and sung 
as it is at present in New York, by the English company 
sent over with it. 

We never tire of listening to Mozart's Don Giovanni or 
to Beethoven's Fidelio, if they are at all well sung ; but 
if they are not well sung, who would care to listen to them ? 
So we never tire of seeing Shakespeare's Othello or Bul- 
wer's Richelieu, if at all well played ; but if they are not 
well played, who would care to see them ? 

Whenever the presentation of the plays of Shakespeare 
has not proved remunerative, it has seemed to me that it 
was not the fault of the plays b^t of the players. And this 
I confidently believe will be the case until some one gives 
us new plays of at least as much merit as the old ones have. 
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Then, perhaps, we shall prefer the new to the old, and so 
neglect the old as to render their presentation unprofitable. 

So far as I can remember, I always have seen the Shake- 
speare plays prove remunerative to some one, if but one or 
two of the principal characters were adequately personated, 
and often have I seen them prove remunerative when not a 
person in the whole cast was equal to the task assigned 
him. 

Mr. Forrest's last engagement in New York, when he 
played three weeks to business that, it is true, did not equal 
expectations and did not pay his manager, is often cited as 
evidence that it does not pay to play the higher drama. 
But though the engagement was a losing one to the man- 
ager, it yielded Mr. Forrest about fifteen hundred dollars 
a week. Had Mr. Forrest and the manager divided, after 
deducting expenses, the engagement would have been ac- 
counted a fairly profitable one. Mr. Forrest — not unjustly, 
I think — attributed the moderate receipts (about five hun- 
dred dollars a night) to the location of the house he played 
in, and to indifferent management. 

We go to the theater to witness an exhibition of the 
player's art, and so long as the classic and the standard 
drama ofifer the best opportunities for the actor to exhibit 
his art, so long will the classic and the standard drama, 
when in competent hands, prove more attractive than any 
other sort of drama. 

As a rule, as we all know, the better the play the better 
it will pay. But good plays must be in good hands. What 
constitutes a good play? it may be asked. Interest of 
story, strength of parts, and purity and elevation of dic- 
tion. What is less edifying than to see strong parts in the 
hands of weak players ; parts that require long and careful 
study, though undertaken by genius, played by actors lack- 
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ing in native equipment and content with merely memoriz- 
ing the words and learning the ''business." 

The smaller towns, more frequently than New York, 
witness the spectacle of men tackling Hamlet, Othello, 
Richelieu, Shylock, and the like, the measure of whose 
ability is Laertes, Cassio, De Mauprat, and Bassanio; or 
perhaps even Horatio, Roderigo, Lorenzo, or De Berin- 
ghen would weight them with all they could conveniently 
carry. / 

It is the people that play in the higher drama that at- 
tract, it is often said, and not the dramas. But if we did 
not have the higher drama, we should not have these people 
that are so attractive. No actor can show what he is able 
to do unless he have a chance. The higher drama gives 
him the chance ; and the chief reason why the higher drama 
is the higher drama is because it gives the actor of great 
ability a better chance than does any other sort of drama 
to show what he is able to do. 

We have recently had a striking example of what it may 
profit an actor to improve the chance one of these classic 
plays gives him to show what he is capable of doing. When 
Herr Ernst Possart, some two months ago, played Shylock 
in New York, he was little known to our English-speaking 
playgoers, but he played the part so effectively that the at- 
tention of the critics of the great New York dailies was 
called to him with the result that his reputation has already 
extended over the whole country, and wherever he goes 
people will assemble in crowds — not to see Possart, but to 
see Shylock as personated by Possart. 

What do we care for Herr Possart more than for ten 
thousand other Prussians in the country ? Nothing ! But 
we do care to see the great characters of the classic drama 
as personated by him, because he personates some of. them, 
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at least, more artistically and more impressiTely than we are 
accustomed to seeing them personated. 

An actor essays a great character and proTes, in the 
general judgment, that he is more competent than his fel- 
lows to present it as the poet imagined it ; the result is that 
we go to the theater — ^not to see Hmy but to see the character 
as he presents it. For short we say we go to the theater to 
see the player, while in fact we go to see a new interpreta^ 
tion of the character he plays. 

If we go to the history of the stage, we find that the 
names of all the great actors of whatever country, with very 
few exceptions, are intimately associated with one or more 
of the great classic characters. For example : Betterton 
with Hamlet, John Philip Kemble with Coriolanus, Ed- 
mund Kean with Richard, Macklin with Shylock, Macready 
with Macbeth, Cooke with Richard, Rachel with Phaedre, 
Cushman with Catherine, Forrest with Lear, Rossi with 
Romeo, Salvini with Othello, and so on and on. It was in 
these plays and in plays like these that the great ones of the 
stage have achieved their greatest successes, pecuniary and 
artistic. And it is in plays like these that the great ones 
of the stage, for many a day to come, will continue to 
achieve their greatest successes. Could Salvini play Othello 
in English as effectively as he plays him in Italian, he could 
make a million in a few years, in this country alone, by 
playing that one part. 

There are, at the present moment, at least nine men and 
four women traveling through the country at the head of 
companies that play the classic and the standard drama, 
some more, some less. Now, if these thirteen players 
thought they could make more money by playing some 
other sort of drama, wouldn't they do it ? I know, as well 
as others, that the greater number of these companies are 
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not making much money ; but do they deserve to make 
more than they do make ? Do they play the higher drama 
sufficiently well to justify the expectation that their per- 
formances will attract ? I do not think so. 

First-rate parts are not intended for second-rate players. 
Second-rate players in first-rate parts can, at the best, give 
us only a sketch, an outline, of the poet's creation. When 
a second-rate player attempts to play a first-rate part, what 
he gives us may be fitly likened to a half-finished picture. 
All the subtle touches that give value to art works, in what- 
soever field, are lacking. To this fact, however, the second- 
rate player is blind. What he sees, he gives ; what comes 
within his mental horizon he presents, and it is evermore a 
mystery to him that he should be charged with leaving any- 
thing undone. He knows that other personations are pre- 
ferred to his, but why they are preferred to his he can not 
divine, and in his mental cecity he attributes the public's 
preference to mere caprice. 

First-class characters, I repeat, can be personated only 
by first-class players ; and no one has any right to expect 
that dramas containing such characters will prove remu- 
nerative if only second-class players be employed in them. 
Yet so strong is the desire of the theatergoing public to see 
the classic and the standard plays that they do prove remu- 
nerative, and that often, too, though not a character in the 
whole cast is in really competent hands. 

We often hear it said that what the great public demands 
is the wild-cat drama. Nothing is further from the truth. 
If, however, it is to any extent true that the wild-cat drama 
yields better returns than the higher drama, then it is for 
the same reason that a muslin gown neatly made is more 
pleasing to the eye than a botched satin. 

The fact is, if we could so cast, say, one of Shakespeare*s 
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popular tragedies as to do justice to it throughout, there is 
not a theater in the country large enough to hold the people 
that would flock to see the presentation. 

But such a cast is impossible, for there is not a first-class 
player of the serious drama, man or woman, to-day in 
America — not one. 

Our foremost tragedian is not a tragedian of the first 
class. With Betterton, Garrick, Talma, Kemble, Kean, 
Cook, Macready, Forrest, Rossi, Salvini, and the like, he 
does not rank. He is an exceedingly clever actor, and a 
marvelously successful entertainer, but a great dramatic 
artist — no, that he is not ! Yet he has received, perhaps, 
two million dollars for playing this same classic and standard 
drama that the unthinking tell us does not pay. Had he 
been a student, a veritable student, a student that looked 
upon nothing, no matter how trifling, as being unworthy 
of attention — a student, for example, of the Edwin Forrest 
type — there are some parts of the first rate, lago and Riche- 
lieu, for instance, that he would have' played in a manner 
that would have been well-nigh satisfying to the thinking 
playgoer ; but had he given to such parts as Hamlet, Mac- 
beth, and Lear, for instance, the closest study, they would 
still have been beyond him. It requires a greater, a subtler 
intellect than any to-day on the English-speaking stage to 
wrestle successfully, from an art point of view, with any 
one of the three. 

The thing that specially taxes the mental powers in the 
playing of great classic parts is the handling of the words. 
In all else there are many parts in the romantic drama that 
are quite as difficult as they. When we go to see plays of 
the highest order, what we demand first, foremost, and 
above all things else, is that the beauty and strength of the 
language shall be apparent in the delivery. Skill herein 
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costs the greatest dramatic genius many times more close 
mental labor than does all else that demands his attention. 
I have not the least doubt that Mr. Forrest gave to the 
treatment of the soliloquy To be or not to be? more 
thought than any actor playing Hamlet to-day in America 
has given to the handling of the text of the whole part. 
Well, some one may ask, did he get paid for his labor ? 
No, I don't think he did — in dollars ; but he did in the 
consciousness that he read the great monologue as well, 
probably, as it ever has been read by mortal man — a rich re- 
ward for an actor that has a real love for dramatic art, which 
Mr. Forrest undoubtedly had, for to the last he took a youth- 
ful pride in bettering his personations in every possible way. 

There are not a few who seem to think that Mr. For- 
rest's and Miss Cushman's style of delivery would not be 
acceptable were they to come back to us now. Mr. For- 
rest's and Miss Cushman's style of delivery was the style 
for all time. As it should be with every actor, the sole 
question with them was. How can I best make clear the 
author's purpose? With them there was no unreasoned 
fuss and fury, no bellow and bow-wow, no sing-song, no 
damned tomfoolery with the tones of the voice. They 
were natural, pre-eminently natural, to be which one must 
study long and most carefully. 

The art of elocution — of all the arts the most misunder- 
stood and the most mistaught — is an exceedingly difficult 
art. Like the art of painting and the art of sculpture, its 
true aim is to copy Nature in her best forms, which is always 
a very difficult thing to do. I do not believe the man lives 
that can learn to speak the part of Hamlet really well in 
less than a year, no matter how assiduous he may be, or how 
accomplished he may be in the art of delivery when he sets 
about the task« 
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The truth is that excellence in the art of delivery, as in 
other arts, can not be attained by any but those that supple- 
ment great endowment with great acquisition ; and further, 
that without excellence in the art of delivery, no actor can 
hope ever to have a position in his profession that would 
satisfy even moderate ambition. All great actors have been 
great elocutionists. 

True, there are actors who have nothing to recommend 
them but voice and earnestness, and yet, for a time, are 
quitQ successful as entertainers ; but they never get far, and 
sooner or later, generally sooner, they find their level. 
Such players get on very well, get good engagements and 
good salaries, so long as they are fitted in appearance to 
play juvenile parts, but as soon as that period is passed they 
drop to the playing of old men. Players of this kind soon 
get to the end of their tether ; the elements of improve- 
ment are not in them. If a player would get far, let him 
take good care to make a right beginning and to continue 
as he begins. 

A good many times, of late years, speculators in the 
drama have tried to make the staging of the Shakespeare 
plays so pleasing to the eye that it would draw if the play 
or the players didn't. True, in most instances, possibly in 
all, an effort has been made to have, at the least, one or two 
of the principal characters fitly represented ; but it has not 
infrequently happened that these speculators knew so little 
of dramatic art, were such incompetent judges of the fitness 
of actors for the parts assigned them, that the presentation 
of these beautifully staged dramas could not honestly be 
called a presentation, for hardly a character in the whole 
cast could truly be said to be represented. 

If beautiful scenery, rich costumes, and expensive prop- 
erties — ^if, in short, luxurious staging be all that is required 
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to present the Shakespeare plays so as worthily to exhibit 
their great merits, literary and dramatic, then we have 
within a few years had certain of the Shakespeare plays 
presented in a most satisfactory manner. But experience 
has proved that a mere pictorial presentation of the great 
dramas is a very hazardous enterprise to engage in ; that, 
if some judgment be not exercised in the playing, no amount 
of care given to the staging is likely to make the venture a 
paying one ; that the arts of the painter, the costumer, and 
the carpenter can not, unaided by the actor's art, so present 
a great drama as to make the production acceptable to the 
public ; that, be as lavish and as artistic as you will in the 
staging, if you leave the author's work to be presented by 
persons that know only the player's trade, you are in great 
danger of seeing yourself ill paid for your labor, and of re- 
ceiving a meager return for your outlay. 

I would not intimate that I ever have iseen an elaborate 
production of one of the Shakespeare pla3rs in which all the 
parts were in the hands of players that knew merely the 
player's trade, but I have seen some of these productions in 
which there certainly was a scant exhibit of the player's 
art. 

Lest what I would convey may not clearly appear in 
what I have said, I would add that it is my belief that the 
higher drama will pay every time if we only play it, and 
that we have no right to expect it to pay at any time if we 
only stage it, or only play at it. As for playing it — ^well, 
I'm not sure we could an' if we would. There are so few 
players that practice their vocation as an art, and so many 
that practice it only as a TRADE ! — Dramatic Mirror, 
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Does Shakespeare pay ? asks Mr. Alfred A3rres in the 
last issue of the Dramatic Mirror. People in England, 
France, or America do not go to the theater, it is often 
loudly asserted, to hear Shakespeare, Racine, or Moli^re ; 
they go to hear Booth or Irving, or Rachel or Coquelin. 
A great actor is what they are after. Yes, pertinently re- 
plies Mr. Ayres, but how are you going to breed your great 
actor? Do you look for a superb ocean steamship on a 
petty pond, or for an eagle apart from the wide expanse 
of the sky for him to soar in ? You can get little rowboats 
on your pond and barnyard fowls in your henhouse, but 
there the creative power of these especial instrumentalities 
stops. Your Booths or Rachels demand the ocean and the 
heavens for their own development. 

What, in point of fact, is an imperial dramatic genius 
like Shakespeare but a vast ocean of intellectual depths 
and heights, of tempestuous passion and halcyon breathings 
of calm, that summons out the last resources- of a highly 
endowed actor to cope in any degree with his demands ? 
It is but one step from the sublime to the ridiculous — what 
great actor but day and night has tremblingly felt this when 
aspiring to personate Macbeth or Hamlet or Lear ? Thence 
his awful seriousness of purpose, his years devoted to the 
study of his part. Thence the inward development of his 
own intellectual and emotional range — the long, long strug- 
gle to lift up his own being into such a realm of well-nigh 
supernatural thought, passion, beauty, terror, and triumph. 
No, you really go to hear Shakespeare when you go to hear 
him. Shakespeare has made him. As Ayres admirably 
says : " The higher drama gives him the chance ; and the 
chief reason why the higher drama is the higher drama is 
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because it gives the actor of great ability a better chance 
than does any other sort of drama to show what he can do/' 
To show what he can do ? Rather to show what he has 
been thus inspired to do. 

Of course, it is entertaining enough to witness the per- 
formance of the pleasant little plays the public is nowadays 
treated to by managers who measure the capacity of the 
public — perhaps very correctly — by their own little tape 
measures. But it is as idle to expect to develop a class of 
great actors out of such provision for working on their 
sensibilities and range of intellect as to expect to get a 
sublime funeral pageant,- with a Bossuet to pronounce the 
discourse, out of the burial of a lapdog. Your Bossuet 
demands a Conde dead on the bier before him to touch that 
awful sense within of human glory and human nothingness, 
out of which alone his overpowering eloquence can unfold 
its pinions. Though the queen herself should be in the 
royal pew, sobbing convulsively over the terrible stroke that 
has removed poor Fido, and imploring a gleam of immortal 
hope for his departed spirit, still would the mighty bishop 
find it impossible to soar one of his eagle flights. 

The public, however, helps to make the player as well 
as the dramatist helps to make him. In the long run, un- 
less the public cares for Shakespeare, Racine, or Moli^re, 
it will not care for Booth, Rachel, or Coquelin. Why should 
it ? What will it know of the heights and depths of beauty 
and passion, of the subtleties and precision of humor and 
observations of life, such actors have spent their lives in 
trying to interpret? Will, then, the enlightened public 
long care for Shakespeare — a large enough portion of it, at 
any rate, to keep alive a few great actors ? All this depends 
on the kind of education in vogue. Are young people 
enough getting a training in the appreciation of what is 
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really great to furnish the audience which will keep alive a 
breed of great actors? Otherwise great actors will have 
to go. For as well think to keep up a race of mountain 
climbers without the Alps, as a race of grand players with- 
out the counterpart of the Alps in dramatic literature. 



COMMENTS BY THE BOSTON POST. 

In an admirable article upon the question, '' Does 
Shakespeare Pay?" in the last number of the Dramatic 
Mirror, Mr. Alfred A3rres puts the relation between play 
and player very neatly when he says : 

'' It is the people that play in the higher drama that at- 
tract, it is often said, and not the dramas. But if we did 
not have the higher drama, we should not have these people 
that are so attractive. No actor can show what he is able 
to do unless he have a chance. The higher drama gives 
him the chance ; and the chief reason why the higher drama 
is the higher drama is because it gives the actor of great 
ability a better chance than does any other sort of drama to 
show what he is able to do.*' 

This is one reason why Shake^eare will always be prof- 
itable to our really great actors — at least until, as Mr. Ayres 
says, some one gives us new plays equally good. And that 
contingency does not appear to be inunediate. 



COMMENTS OF THE ATLANTA CONSTITU- 
TION. 

Does Shakespeare pay ? 

That is the question which Mr. Alfred Ayres, the noted 
writer upon dramatic matters, asks and answers in a recent 
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number of that most excellent of dramatic journals, the 
New York Mirror. 

Does Shakespeare pay ? 

Mr. Ay res is emphatic in his belief that it does — if 
properly presented. Whenever, he argues, the production 
of the plays of Shakespeare has not proved remunerative, 
it has been the fault not of the plays but of the players. 
And this, he argues, will be the case until somebody gives 
us new plays as good as the old. Continuing, he says : 

*' We go to the theater to witness an exhibition of the 
player's art, and so long as the classic and the standard 
drama offer the best opportunities for the actor to exhibit 
his art, so long will the classic and the standard drama, 
when in competent hands, prove more attractive than any 
other sort of drama. 

" As a rule, as we all know, the better the play the bet- 
ter it will pay. But good plays must be in good hands. 
What constitutes a good play ? it may be asked. Interest 
of story, strength of parts, and purity and elevation of dic- 
tion. What is less edifying than to see strong parts in the 
hands of weak players — ^parts that require long and careful 
study, though undertaken by genius, played by actors lack- 
ing in native equipment and content with merely memoriz- 
ing the words and learning the * business ' ? " 

To show that good players, if given the opportunity, 
will show what is in them, he cites the recent great success 
of Herr Possart in New York, whose personation of Shy- 
lock created such a stir and was so generaUy praised by all 
the critics. 

*' An actor essays a great character and proves, in the 
general judgment, that he is more competent than his fel- 
lows to present it as the poet imagined ; and the result is 
that we go to the theater — not to see him, but to see the 
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character as he presents it. For short, we say we go to the 

theater to see the player, while in fact we go to see a new 

interpretation of the character he plays." 

. . . . « . . 

Coming down to the American stage of to-day, Mr. 
Ayres takes occasion to make the broad assertion that 
" there is not a first-class player of the serious drama, man 
or woman, to-day in America — not one." 

Then he goes on to hit harder than ever. Aiming, of 
coarse, at Edwin Booth, he says : 

*' Our foremost tragedian is not a tragedian of the first 
class. With Betterton, Garrick, Talma, Kemble, Kean, 
Cook, Macready, Forrest, Rossi, Salvini, and the like, he 
does not rank. He is an exceedingly clever actor and a 
marvelously successful entertainer, but a great dramatic 
artist — no, that he is not ! Yet he has received, perhaps, 
two million dollars for playing this same classic and standard 
drama that the unthinking tell us does not pay. Had he 
been a student, a veritable student, a student that looked 
upon nothing, no matter how trifling, as being unworthy 
of attention — a student, for example, of the Edwin Forrest 
type — there are some parts of the first rate, lago and Riche- 
lieu, for instance, that he would have played in a manner 
that would have been well-nigh satisfying to the thinking 
playgoers ; but had he given to such parts as Hamlet, Mac- 
beth, and Lear, for iijstance, the closest study, they would 
still have been beyond him. It requires a greater, a subtler 
intellect than any to-day on the English-speaking stage to 
wrestle successfully, from an art point of view, with either 
one of the three." 

Few of us will agree with him in his broad statements. 
I have found, and you will find, if you look into the matter 
at all, that in the minds of the elder writers upon stage mat- 
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ters there is no actor of to-day who had not his superior in 
some one of the actors of the days that are past. Now, 
that these writers believe all this I have no doubt. If an 
actor obtains a hold upon the people, their regard and their 
admiration grow with the increasing years. This, I imag- 
ine, accounts in a great measure for the adulation of the old- 
time actors, and for the constant harpings on the " good old 
times." Still the majority of us will continue to believe 
that Edwin Booth is more than a clever entertainer. By 
way of conclusion Mr. Ayres says : 

" Lest what I would convey may not clearly appear in 
what I have said, I would add that it is my belief that the 
higher drama will pay every time if we only play it, and 
that we have no right to expect it to pay at any time if we 
only stage it, or only play at it. As for playing it — well, 
I'm not sure we could an' if we would. There are so few 
players that practice their vocation as an ART, and so many 
that practice it only as a trade ! " 

A great deal of pessimism ; no little truth. 



ALFRED AYRES INTERVIEWED. 

A REPRESENTATIVE of The Mirror held a conversation 
with Alfred Ayres, the well-known author, critic, and elo- 
cutionist, recently (1886), in which he expressed himself 
very pointedly concerning the leading members of the pro- 
fession and their stage work. Said he : 

" On our stage we have had no great readers, and con- 
sequently no great players of tragic parts, since the death 
of Mr. Forrest and Miss Cushman. Mr. Booth, who, in my 
judgment, as in the judgment of everybody else, is by a 
good deal our best tragedian, is nevertheless not a great 
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tragedian* many as there are who seem to think he is. In 
lago, for example, he is very picturesque and effective ; but 
if his admirers, who comprise well-nigh the whole theater- 
going public, were to take the trouble to study the part 
carefully, they would discover that Mr. Booth does things 
in speaking it that are surprising. He rarely speaks the 
lines as though he had any special reason for speaking them 
as he does. Whether he speaks them so as to make it easy 
for the listeners to seize the thought, or whether he does 
not, seems to be a matter that does not concern him. He 
misplaces the emphasis continually — a thing that clearly no 
one can do and read really well ; and without reading really 
well there can be no really good playing. The reading in 
the playing of great parts is the most difficult, the most in- 
tellectual part of the whole business — the part of the busi- 
ness that requires much the most study — the part of the 
business in which fewest excel. Forrest and Cushman were 
great players because they were great readers — g^eat elocu- 
tionists. In all else that goes to make the actor they have 
had many an equal. They were students ; they left nothing 
to chance, to inspiration, that could be settled before- 
hand." 

" And what estimate do you place upon Lawrence Bar- 
rett and his work ? " 

" Mr. Barrett, who, as a player of tragic parts, is next to 
Mr. Booth in the public estimation, is a sing-songer of the 
most pronounced type. His example has done, and is 
doing, very great harm. He never, by any chance, speaks 
in a natural manner ; he is always on stilts, is always arti- 
ficiaL It was his misfortune to begin his career in a bad 
school, and the bad habits that he fell into in the beginning 
he has never been able to rid himself of. If Mr. Barrett 
had beg^n rightly — ^had he had a Forrest or a Cushman to 
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start him on the right road, he would to-day easily be our 
greatest actor, for he is lacking neither in native ability, 
ambition, nor industry." 

" And John McCuUough ? " 

'* As for Mr. McCuUough, much as he was praised by 
certain critics that he dined and wined, he was hardly wor- 
thy of a place among actors of the second class. He had 
early in his career the advantage of playing, for a season 
or two, under the guidance and direction of Mr. Forrest ; 
but he had not sufficient talent for the actor's art to profit, 
to any extent, by his master's teaching. He, like many 
others, was greatly overrated by the mass of playgoers, 
whose opinions are what printers' ink has made ' them. 
Mr. McCuUough did not play himself into the position 
he held ; he, like many another, was managed into it, or, 
to be more exact in his special case, he managed himself 
into it." 

" What think you of the rest of our tragedians ? " 

" The lesser tragic lights of our stage, as far as I know 
them, do not seem to have any conception of the importance 
of expending time and study on their elocution — a word 
that most actors have a holy horror for, merely because they 
don't know its meaning. If they add a new part to their 
repertory, as soon as they have memorized it, which they 
generally do in a few days, they are — they think — ^prepared 
to play it. One of them told me, a few years ago, rather 
boastfully too, that he studied and played Shylock in a 
week. Judging from the manner in which I have seen him 
play other parts, those who saw him play the merciless Jew 
were not to be envied. If he had told me that, when he 
added the part to his repertory, he spent a week on each 
one of the longer speeches, I should have had some respect 
for his appreciation of what was necessary." 
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" Have you seen George Edgar in any of his persona- 
tions ? " 

" Yes, I have seen Mr. Edgar play, and when I saw him 
play he did not know the rudiments of the actor's art. 
When I saw him he had only one thing to recommend him 
— a certain amount of earnestness. His pronunciation of 
the English language was something execrable. His accents 
were generally correctly placed, but the vowel sounds were 
continually 'away off,' which gave his utterance an un- 
schooled, vulgar ring that to better-schooled ears was most 
offensive. His ents were unts^ his eits^ usts^ his eds were 
uds, and so on. His reading was, in other respects, what 
you would expect a man's to be whose pronunciation was 
faulty at every breath. His gestures were six times too 
numerous, and, as none of them had any breadth, none of 
them had any meaning. Mr. Edgar seemed to think that 
all that was necessary was to memorize the necessary words, 
to learn the necessary ' business,' to get on the necessary 
wig and to get into the necessary dress, and then to go on 
and blaze away. As for knowing anything of what is really 
required in order to appear to advantage as an actor, he 
didn't. No man has ever misjudged himself more than Mr. 
Edgar misjudged himself when he thought he had the men- 
tal and physical qualifications necessary to enable him to 
become an actor. Failure in his case was inevitable. All 
the syndicates in Christendom could not have made the pub- 
lic accept him." 

" Thus far your observations have been confined to our 
actors ; what of our leading actresses ? " 

" Of the ladies on our stage — I speak particularly of those 
who essay parts in the classic and standard drama — there 
are none, so far as I know, that read any better than the 
men do, with the exception of Genevieve Ward, who, of 
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them all, is the only one that seems to have studied her art 
as it is necessary to study it in order to achieve anything 
like excellence." 

" What may be your opinion of Mary Anderson ? " 
" Miss Anderson has some physical beauty — many peo- 
ple think a great deal — a very fine voice, and genuine dra- 
matic instincts ; but her reading is far from being what it 
should be, what it must be, if she would ever approach 
excellence as a player. The fact that she attracts large 
audiences, is popular with the million, proves nothing, ex- 
cept that she makes *money. The million ! What do the 
million know about the art of reading ? What do you 
critics really know about it ? Do you ever call the atten- 
tion of the players you write about to their mispronuncia- 
tion — to the habit so many of them have of letting their 
voices run down at every breath until they become in many 
cases inaudible ? Never ! Do you critics ever call their 
attention to the habit some of them have of taking breath 
so that they can be heard throughout the whole auditorium ? 
Never! Miss Wainwright, for example, in playing Des- 
demona recently at the Academy, took breath so loud that 
she could be heard throughout the whole house, but not one 
of you, so far as I saw, said anything about it, inartistic 
and disagreeable as it is. Miss Wainwright, by the way, 
has only one thing to recommend her in Desdemona — ^her 
appearance. In her utterance of the lines she is so arti* 
ficial that she is absolutely exasperating. She has for a long 
time been in a very bad school. What she would be if she 
were to get out of the sing-song slough she is in it is impos- 
sible to say, but as long as she remains in it she is little less 
than offensive. Of those who supported Booth and Salvini, 
Mr. Couldock, though almost inaudible, was far the most 
artistic In his Brabantio there was far more intelligence. 
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far more genuine art, far more to please the critical few than 
there was in the personation of any one of the others. 
There was a kinship with Nature in what he did that is 
seldom present in what our players of the classic and 
standard drama do, but when seen it is all the more re- 
freshing in consequence of its being so rare. But to return 
to Miss Anderson. The great fault I have to find with her 
is that in her endeavor to be natural, colloquial, realistic, 
she drops away down into the commonplace. Sheridan 
Knowles, when he wrote The Hunchback, surely never* 
dreamed that anybody would ever speak the part of Julia 
in the gim-e-glass-o'-beer style that Miss Anderson speaks 
it in. Since her return from England I have not seen 
her." 

" How do you rate Rose Coghlan in the scale of dramatic 
art?" 

*' Miss Coghlan is possessed of unusual natural aptitude ^ 
for the player's art ; she is, probably, the best all-round 
actress in the country ; but she is not, and never has been, 
a student. She doesn't know what study means. Never 
has an actress achieved more than she has achieved with 
the same amount of mental labor. She is wholly indebted 
for her position to her good looks and her inborn clever- 
ness. She never has a reason for anything she does. She 
always looks well, is always graceful, is always dashing and 
vigorous ; but her handling of the lines is generally worse 
than bad. Her emphasis is more frequently in the wrong 
place than it is in the right place, and she always lets her 
voice run down as the breath leaves her lungs until she is 
scarcely audible, though the faintly spoken words may be 
of more importance than any others in the sentence. Miss 
Coghlan might easily have been at the very top of the heap ; 
but with haphazard, unthoughtful methods, no actress, 
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though she have the genius of a Rachel, can ever rise above 
respectable mediocrity." 

" Have you seen Miss Mather, Miss Fetter, and Miss 
Kidder?" 

" I have seen Miss Mather and Miss Fetter, but not Miss 
Kidder. I have seen Miss Mather in Juliet, and could not 
easily be persuaded to see her in another part. Unless she 
changes her mode of speaking — a thing she is not likely to 
do— she will never get, nor deserve to have, a very strong 
hold on the public. Nothing could be more brainless than 
her mode of speaking her lines. The school of elocution 
she, in common with so many others, cultivates, is the school 
that makes small demands on the intelligence. Its disciples 
set the voice-making apparatus going, and then attend only 
to the articulating of the words in the order in which the 
author has arranged them. As for attending to the em, 
phasis, the inflections, the pauses, etc., that must be at« 
tended to if one would impress the author's thought on the 
listener — not they. After filling the lungs, they pounce 
down on the vowels they meet with with grradually dimin« 
ishing stress until the breath is expended. As for the de- 
mands of the thought, it is no concern of theirs. Miss 
Mather owes her position, such as it is, not to the actor's 
art, but to the lithographer's art. Forty or fifty thousand 
dollars judiciously spent in heralding any young woman ol 
good personal appearance fair intelligence, and a tolerable 
voice, will produce a player with as just claims to being 
called a dramatic artist as Miss Mather has. 

" Miss Fetter I have likewise seen only once. She im- 
pressed me as having a great deal of genuine dramatic 
talent, an excellent voice, and considerable skill in using 
her hands ; but there an end. In her utterance there is 
nothing but sound ; of intelligence, therQ is none." 
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" Don't handle knife and fork awkwardly " ; " Don't be 
embarrassed/' says " Censor," the author of " Don't." ** Get 
into the atnufsphere of the selection before you attempt to 
breathe it out on those around you ; in short, be natural" 
says Mr. £. B. Warman, in his preface to a series of articles 
on the Principles of Reading, lately begun in Werner's 
Magazine. Now of what use to anybody are such injunc- 
tions as these ? Why, they are of just as much use and of 
no more use than is the oft-heard injunction, " Don't be an 
ass!" 

Every system and method and teacher of elocution the 
world has thus far seen has said to the learner, " Be natural 
— avoid the artificial " ; but not one of them that has come 
forward with a set of rules with which to line out and 
plummet out the natural has, as yet, compassed the object 
in view ; as yet, not one of them has produced anything 
but artificiality. 

Mr. Warman says his little book is invaluable to the 
student and to the teacher of the art of reading. He then 
proceeds with a series of rules and tests, upon the infalli- 
bility of which depends the invaluability of his book. Let 
us briefly examine Mr. Warman's first rule, first tests, and 
first example, with the view of determining whether they 
are infallible or not. His first rule is : *' The emthatic word 
is the thought word — i. e., the word containing the principal 
thought" In the next paragraph Mr. Warman frankly 
confesses that this rule, for good and sufiicient reasons, is 
of little or no value; hence, he says, he will "proceed a 
step further, and offer two tests that will serve as true [in- 
fallible ?] guides, 
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" Test /. — The emphatic word in a sentence is the one 
that can least of all be dispensed vdth and retain the 
thought. 

** Test 2. — The emphatic word — ^by transposing the words 
in the sentence— can be made the climacteric word." 

Test number one is false. The emphatic word may 
sometimes be disposed of without any detriment to the 
thought whatever — indeed, the language sometimes be- 
comes more forcible by dispensing with the emphatic word. 

Test number two is right, if we consider only what it 
says. If we consider what it implies, it is false. It im- 
plies that the emphatic word only can, by transposition, be 
made emphatic. 

Mr. Warman proceeds to illustrate the infallibility of his 
rule and his tests with the following two lines, the emphatic 
words of which he Italicizes : 

It seems that a law had been recently made 
That a tax on old bachelors!' jaaXes should be laid. 

Now it is true that bachelors is one of the words in the 
second line that can not be dispensed with, but it is not one 
of the most emphatic. The emphatic words are tax and 
pates. We emphasize ideas, not words. Here the words 
old bachelors* pcUes express an idea, and twist them and turn 
them as you will, you will always find that it is the last one 
of them that will naturally receive the stress that we give 
to the idea they clothe. Thus : 

It seemed that a law had been recently made 

That a tax should be laid on the pates of old bachelors. 

That a tax should be laid on the pates of bachelors that were 

old. 
That a tax should be laid on bachelors that are not young. 
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I repeat, transpose the words as mucli as you vrill, the 
word of the locution expressing the emphatic idea that you 
place last is the word that naturally and consequently 
properly receives at least as much, and often more, stress 
than any other word in the locution. 

In Mr. Warman's second example — 

There is a fountain filled with blood 
Drawn from ImmanueVs veins — 

he is as much at fault as he is in his first. The word veins 
is fully as emphatic as ImmanueVs. If it were a question 
of one fountain filled with ImmanueVs blood and of an- 
other filled with say GabrieVs blood, the case would be dif- 
ferent 

If any one ever should produce a book that contained 
reliable rules for determining what words should be empha- 
sized in reading, and what words and clauses should be 
touched lightly, a good title for it would be, Elocution 
Made Easy. But nobo4y ever will produce such a book. 
The reader, therefore, that would read well — i. e., naturally 
— will always have to use his brains, and the poor devils 
that have no brains to use will always have to read badly — 
i. e., artificially— or not read at all. 

Put not your trust in any rules for determining what 
words you should emphasize, save one — the rule of gump- 
tion J-- The Mirror, 1886, 



A QUESTION OF EMPHASIS. 

Werner's Magazine, a monthly periodical published 
in the interest of singers and elocutionists, in its July num- 
ber asked : " Which are the two most emphatic words in 
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the following sentence: To use many circumstances ere 
you come to the matter is wearisome ; to use none at all is 
blunt y — Bacon. 

The question was answered in the number for this month 
by nine persons, presumably all, certainly some of them, 
persons of high culture. Yet, though all had ample time to 
consider the question carefully, no two of them agree ; and, 
worse still, not one of them is right. 

Here are the answers : 
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The * coming to the matter ' is the point to be attained. 
This being understood (from the thought necessary to give 
to the sentence before attempting to express it vocally) needs 
the least emphasis. 

" The * coming ' is to be accomplished by the * use of cir- 
cumstances.' There are two ways of using circumstances, 
each having a different result. 

" One way is * to use many.* 

" The other, * to use none at all* 

" The result of the first is * wearisome* . 

" The result of the other, ' blunt.* 

** Therefore, many, wearisome^ none at all, blunt, have 
equal emphasis, forming the two pairs or sets which consti- 
tute the balanced sentence. 

" * Circumstances ' has secondary emphasis, belonging 
equally to both parts of the sentence. C. B. L. 

"Brooklyn.' 
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" ' To use many circumstances ere you come to the mat- 
ter is wearisome ; to use none at all is blunt* 

" Let the emphasis on * circumstances * be of only me- 
dium force. The other four are to be equally emphasized. 

"James Woodworth. 
" San Francisco," 
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*' I am of the opinion that the two most emphatic words 
are ' many ' and * all/ provided there is a context to the 
sentence in which * circumstances ' and * matter ' have been 
spoken of previously, which seems to be the case. But if 
the sentence is to be taken alone, without any context, then 
' circumstances ' and * matter ' are the two most emphatic 
words. Jam£S L. Carhart. 

" New York." 

" To me * ere * is obviously the most emphatic word in 
the first part of the sentence. In the latter part, 'at all ' 
{combieti). 

** I shall not make myself wearisome by using many cir- 
cumstances before or after I come to the matter, but shall 
anxiously await the next issue, hoping in it to find more 
questions and the correct answer to this one. 

"LiSKA L. Stillman. 
"Louisiana, Mo." 

" In answer to your question, I should say that the most 

emphatic words are ' many ' and ' none.' 

"James E. Taylor. 
" New York." 

" I would refer to a rule of Prof. R. R. Raymond's, 
which is to be found in his most valuable treatise on inflec- 
tion, Melody in Speech. He suggests that, as too many 
emphases are always weakening, in antithesis like the above 
there should be a concentration on the strongest — generally 
the latter term of the antithesis — as the greater includes the 
less and the latter presupposes the former. 

" In obedience to this principle, the phrase 'none at all* 
(the emphasis culminating on ' all ') and the word ' blunt ' 
should have the strongest emphasis. 
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" Outside of this, the word * matter ' would be an im- 
portant thought, unless it has already been used in the pre- 
ceding sentence. Mary L. Craigen. 

" Dublin, N. H." 

" * To use many circumstances ere you come to the mat- 
ter is wearisome; to use none at all is blunt* 

" The sentence is stronger by leaving but * at all.' It 
does not say *■ too ' many, and should not ; ' many ' expresses 
it and so will * none ' as its proper antithesis. * Wearisome ' 
and * blunt ' are the opposites. George R. Kramer. 

" Brooklyn." 

'* * Wearisome ' and *■ blunt ' are the two most emphatic 
words. H. J. Horn. 

" Saratoga Springs." 

"The words * circumstances ' and * blunt' should, I 

think, receive the strong emphasis. 

" Minnie A. Hedden. 
" Brooklyn." 

Who would have believed that any simple, clearly writ- 
ten prose sentence could have presented such difficulties ? 
When we see the adepts diflfer so widely in their reading 
of a single sentence, can we wonder that there are so few 
good readers ? That there is but one right way to empha- 
size the sentence, and that all other ways are wrong ways, 
all will doubtless admit. 

C. B. L. says that the " coming to the matter " is the 
point to be attained. Well, hardly ! It's rather the manner 
of coming to the matter that we have to deal with. Nor, 
as C. B. L. says, is the " coming " to be brought about by 
the " use of circumstances," for we are told, indirectly, that 
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the matter maybe reached without using any circumstances 
at all. Further, C. B. L. says that there are two ways of 
using circumstances, and that one of these ways is " to use 
none at all." Rather queer way, that ! Then C. B. L.. 
lining and plummeting still further, arrives at the conclu- 
sion that no less than six words in the sentence should, in 
the utterance, have equal emphasis. 

Not so ! There are two words in the sentence that 
should be more strongly emphasized than the others, and 
two only. The line-and-plummet school is a very good 
school to dazzle the tyro with, but it's good for little else. 
If it were all it claims to be, it would only be necessary to 
know its rules and to apply them to be right every time. 
Gumption could be dispensed with entirely. 

Madam Craigen tries another set of rules, and arrives at 
only a little better result than C. B. L. arrives at with his 
set. Her rules say that " blunt " is one of the two most 
emphatic words ; but it isn't. 

Mr. Taylor and Mr. Kramer say that *' none " is one 
of the most emphatic words. Not so ! If we had not the 
words "at all," it would be ; but having the words " at all," 
which are used soUly for emphasis^ the " all " takes the em- 
phasis that otherwise would go to " none." I fully agree 
with Mr. Kramer that the diction would be bettered by 
striking out "at all," but the words being present, we arc 
compelled not only to use them, but to use them as the 
writer intended they should be used. 

Now, what lesson, what injunction would Bacon impress 
upon us with the sentence under consideration? Why, 
simply that we should preface whatever we may have to say 
neither with too much preamble nor with too HttU pre- 
amble. 

It is often a very good plan, when we are in doubt with 
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regard to emphasis, to supply all the ellipses. Let us sup- 
ply them in this case, and see what we shall have : 

To use MANY circumstances ere you come to the matter 
is wearisome ; to use no circumstances at ALL ere you come 
to the matter is blunt. 

Primary emphasis on " many " and ** all " ; secondary 
emphasis on " wearisome " and " blunt." 

— The Mirror, 1886. 

FORREST. 

Edwin Forrest, his biographers say, was bom in 
Philadelphia, March g, 1806, where he died, December 12, 
1872. This would make him only fourteen years old when 
he appeared at the Walnut in 1820, which seems hardly 
probable. Manager Wood says he was sixteen at that 
time, which makes the year of his birth 1804. This I have 
always been inclined to think correct, yet Rees, who knew 
him nearly all his life, insists that he was bom in 1806. 

On his father's side Forrest was Scotch ; on his moth- 
er's, German, though her family had been in this country a 
generation or two. She seems to have been a woman of 
fine mental endowments and of great force of character. 
She was left to care for a family of six children when Ed- 
win, who was next to the youngest, was in his early teens. 
What early education Forrest had, which was not much, 
was obtained in the public schools. He was intended by 
his pious parents for the ministry, but he early became a 
member of an amateur dramatic association, which resulted 
in his adopting the actor's vocation. After his appearance 
in 1820 he played in the West and South, always with 
marked success, until November, 1826, when he appeared 
in New York, at the old Bowery, in Othello. 
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In 1B34 Forrest visited Europe, remaining away two 
years, llis first appearance after his return was on Sep- 
tember 5, 1836, at the Chestnut Street Theater, Philadel- 
phia. After a week in Philadelphia he played a week in 
New York at the Park. Both engagements were enor- 
mously successful. He now sailed for England, where he 
began an engagement at the Dniiy Lane Theater, October 
17, 1836, opening in the Gladiator. " The play proved nn- 



popular, bnl he was a distinguished success. During a 
season of ten months he perfonned in that hisloric theater 
the parts of Macbeth, Othello, and King I^ear. During 
this engagement he married, in June, 1837, Miss Catherine 
Norton Sinclair, daughter of John Sinclair, the popular 
singer. He returned to Philadelphia in November of the 
same year and began an engagement. The marriage 
proved unhappy, and a divorce, followed by public scandal. 
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ensued. He visited London a second time in 1845. He 
acted at the Princess's Theater in London. He met with 
great success in Vii^nius and other parts, but when he at- 
tempted to personate Macbeth, a character unsuited to his 
physique and style of acting, the performance was hissed 
by the audience. Forrest attributed the hissing to the pro- 
fessional jealousy and machinations of Macready. A few 
weeks later, when Macready was playing Hamlet in Edii;!- 
burgh, Forrest stood up in a private box and hissed the 
English actor. This act of spiteful resentment evoked re- 
proaches from the British press and destroyed the respect 
in which he had been held by the public. An acrimonious 
letter that he printed in the Times aggravated, instead of 
justifying, his o£fense. A portion of the American public 
believed that national jealousy and professional intrigue 
had interfered with the success of their favorite tragedian 
in England. In May, 1849, when Macready was acting 
Macbeth in the Astor Place Opera House, the friends of 
Forrest hissed and interrupted the performance. The 
Astor Place riot ensued, which resulted in the death of 
twenty-two men and the wounding of thirty-six others. In 
the succeeding year Mrs. Forrest brought her suit for di- 
vorce, which her husband met with a cross-suit. The trial 
occupied the courts for two years, and was finally decided 
in favor of the wife on all points and a decree for the pay- 
ment of three thousand dollars alimony per annum. For- 
rest left the court room defeated and calumniated, but was 
lionized by the masses. On his appearance during the last 
period of the lawsuit at the Broadway Theater as Damon, 
the house was crowded to suffocation, and his success for 
sixty nights exceeded anything ever known in the history 
of the theater. But the wealth that poured in upon him 
and the applause of his followers did not soften a temper 
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soured by domestic sorrow. His. quairel with Macready 
and his part in the Astor Place riot had added to his noto- 
riety, while they weakened his fame, and still further em- 
bittered his temper. In 1853 he played Macbeth, with a 
strong cast and fine scenery, at the Broadway Theater for 
four weeks — an unprecedented run at that date — and at 
the end of this engagement be retired from the stage for 
several years. He became interested in politics, being 
spoken of as a candidate for Congress, and did not return 



to professional life until 1S60, when he appeared at Niblo's 
Garden, New York, as Hamlet, and played the most suc- 
cessful engagement of his life. Hereditary gout developed 
itself in a malignant fonn in 1865, during an engagement 
at the Holliday Street Theater. Baltimore, (he sciatic nerve 
was patalyled, and he never regained the use of his hand 
or his steady gait. He piayed his last New York engage- 
ment in February, 1S71, the plays being Richelieu and 
Lear. On the nighl of March 35, 1B71, he speared in 
Boston at the Globe Theater, as Lear, played this part six 
times, and was announced for Richelieu and Vii^nius ; 
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but on the intervening Sunday caught cold. He struggled 
through the former r6Ie on Monday night, and rare bursts 
of eloquence lighted the gloom, but he labored piteously 
against the disease that was fast conquering him. Being 
offered stimulants, he signed them away, with the words, 
* If I die, I will still be my royal self.' This was his last 
appearance as an actor. He recovered from the severe 
attack of pneumonia, and was induced to give readings 
from Shakespeare in several large cities. The scheme 
failed, and was abandoned, to his deep mortification. A 
stroke of paralysis ended his life suddenly and without 
pain. His servant found him dead, alone, and apparently 
asleep, in his home in Philadelphia. The large sums that 
he had earned on the stage were judiciously and fortunately 
^'nvested, and resulted in his amassing a large fortune. He 
had purchased, about 1850, a site on the banks of the Hud- 
son, on which he erected a castellated structure. This es- 
tate, which he named Fonthill, he afterward sold at a large 
advance for a convent. In 1855 he purchased a mansion in 
Philadelphia, to which he retired after his temporary aban- 
donment of the stage. There he collected the largest dra- 
matic library in the United States. By avoiding New York 
and by legal evasions he succeeded in escaping the payment 
of alimony to his wife, but left his estate heavily in her debt. 
His will, besides bequests to his friends, contained a plan 
by which his fortune, in the hands of trustees, was to be 
used to erect and support a home for aged actors. Edwin 
Forrest was what his own inherited nature and the bias of 
his life made him. He was turbulent, colossal, and ag- 
gressive, but allied to humanity by a great tenderness of 
soul. His greatest parts were Lear, Othello, and Corio- 
lanus. The characters of Tell and Virginius were also 
suited to his powers. A favorite part with himself was 
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Aylmere in Jack Cade, a tragedy written for him by Judge 
Robert T. Conrad. The Roman died with him. A Life 
of Edwin Forrest was published by J. Rees ( {Philadelphia, 
1874), and one by William R. Alger (1875). See also his 
biography, by Lawrence Barrett, in The American Actor 
Series (Boston, 1883)." 

" In his own proper soul, from center to circumference, 
undisturbed by collisions, he was grand and sweet." — 
William R. Alger. 

'* Never had I been able to find a fitting illustration of 
the massive and powerful acting of Forrest until, on a visit 
to Rome some years ago, I stood before the mighty works 
of Michael Angelo— his Last Judgment, his gigantic Moses. 
Call it exaggeration if you will, but these it is, beautiful in 
symmetry, impressive in proportions, sublime in majesty. 
Such was Edwin Forrest when personating the chosen char- 
acters of Shakespeare." — James E. Murdock. 

" Forrest's voice was powerful and musical, and he used 
it with marvelous effect. He never overexcited himself or 
tired his listener. His utterance was sometimes tender, 
almost to womanly sweetness. His presence was com- 
manding and impressive beyond that of any other actor of 
his time. Take him for all in all, we shall not look upon 
his like again. . . . He left behind him the glorious repu- 
tation of having been the first and the greatest of Ameri- 
can tragedians." — Lawrence Barrett. 

" One strives in vain to recall the name of any actor, 
either in this country or in England, whose physical ener- 
gies are under such perfect subservience to the intellect. 
We insist more particularly upon this point because it is 
one upon which even hi^ admirers are not apt to dwell. 
His unrivaled voice and physique are absolutely subser- 
vient to intellectual expression. Actors may come and 
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actors may go, but it will be centuries before a Lear arises 
like unto the Lear of Edwin Forrest. His Lear is Jove- 
like in its grandeur." — New York paper, 1871. 

I very much doubt whether, take him for all in all, a 
greater actor than Edwin Forrest has ever lived. It cer- 
tainly would be very difficult to be more painstaking and 
scholarly. Shakespeare has never been, and never will be, 
better read by mortal man, since to improve on perfection 
is impossible. A. A. 



PORTIA'S SPEECH. 

A CRITICISM OF PROF. PINKLEY'S ANALYSIS. 

I DID not think it possible that there could be another : 
but I find I was in error. There is another, another that 
thinks Portia in her great speech, commonly called her 
Mercy Speech, is not talking about mercy at all but about 
its quality. Prof. Pinkley, of Cincinnati, says he has sub- 
mitted the first line of the Portia speech to one hundred 
persons of high intelligence and that they all differ from me 
in the placing of the emphasis. That I can easily believe, 
for I have, to the best of my remembrance, never heard any 
one read the line correctly without assistance or careful con- 
sideration ; but I have never yet met one person that did 
not finally concede that strained is the only word in the 
line to emphasize, and that Portia talks about mercy and 
not about its quality. 

The quality 0/ mercy is not strained ; 

It droppeth as the gentle rain/rom heaven 

Upon the place beneath. 

The words that I have here Italicized add not one iota 
to the thought. They do not even in the slightest degree 
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perfect or embellish the picture suggested by the language 
to the mind. They are padding, mere padding, and con- 
sequently may be dispensed with without any loss what- 
ever. In the gnunmarian's grammar, quality is the subject 
of the verb ; not so, however, in the elocutionist's gram- 
mar. In his granmiar the words quality of mercy is the 
subject of the verb, and so he should treat them. In like 
manner the elocutionist should treat the words rain from 
heaven upon the place beneath. The emphasis that he would 
give rain^ if it were not followed by the other words, should 
be distributed over the whole clause ; or, if you please, the 
words rain^ heaven^ places and beneath should all come in 
for about equal stress. Some of the line-and-plummet elo- 
cutionists put a dash after rain and read the line accord- 
ingly. But the ways of the line-and-plummetists are not 
the ways of Nature. The writer of the line did not intend 
it to be so read. 

But to return to the first line. What is the thought that 
Portia opposes to Shylock's question ? Why, the thought 
that mercy does not come by compulsion, that it comes of 
itself that it is spontaneous, that it comes because it can't 
help coming. Hence, in the language of e very-day life, we 
have : 

Portia. Then must the Jew show mercy, 
Shylock. What will compel me to show mercy ? 
Portia. Mercy doesn't come by compulsion; or, hi the lan- 
guage of the text, ** mercy is not strained," 

In the June number of Werner's Magazine there was a 
whole page of inanities on the analysis of Portia's speech. 
The writer started in with this remarkable marking of Shy- 
lock's question : " On what compulsion must I ? " The 
writer also took the ground that Portia does not talk about 
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mercy but about its quality. As the said inanities passed 
the limit within which the inane is worthy of notice, I de- 
clined to reply to them. 

It appears to me that Prof. Pinkley misinterprets the 
lines: 

It [mercy] is twice blessed : 

It blesseth him that gives and him that takes. 

He asks : ** Why is mercy blessed at all ? " Mercy is 
not blessed at all. The dispenser and the object, accord- 
ing to the text, are the parties blessed. Mercy is the agent. 
The words " It is twice blessed " are not intended to con- 
vey their literal meaning. They mean, mercy is a twofold 
blesser. The punctuation of all the editions of Shakespeare 
and the following line clearly show this. It had never oc- 
curred to me that any one could see any meaning in the 
words but this. 

Prof. Pinkley would emphasize blesseth. So should I, 
if there were any reason for it ; but there isn't. The sense 
doesn't demand it. 

Liquor-selling is a thing that is twice cursed [or that 
curses in two directions] : it curses him that sells and him 
that buys. Goodness is a thing that is twice blessed [or that 
blesses in two directions] : it blesses him that is the agent 
and him that is the object. 

Would Prof. Pinkley emphasize curses in the first of 
these sentences and blesses in the second ? If he would, 
then, truly, his place is among the forty-nine dunderheads ; 
but I don't think he would. Prof. Pinkley will reconsider 
and let up on the " blessed " emphasis — I am sure he wilL 

Prof. Pinkley would have us read: mightiest in the 
mightiest. If this be correct, then we should read : This 
man is so strong that he is the strongest among the strong- 
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est. He is the weakest of the weak. The highest among 
the highest. The sweetest of the sweet, and so on. No, 
no, no, no, no ! This is only one of those mental kinks 
that now and then get into clever people's heads and will, 
not out. 

So Prof. Pinkley is one of the " better " partisans ! I'm 
sorry. I should have been glad to have him on my side. 
Yet I think he is more to be commiserated than I, though 
in this instance he is in better company than usual when he 
is in error. Now Prof. Pinkley would emphasize better in 
the preceding sentence, while I should emphasize usual^ and 
yet I mean better just as much as Portia means better in the 
line: 

It becomes the throned monarch better than his crown. 

John. Jones is a better man than Brown, 
James. True, Jones is a better man than Brown. 
John, yones is as good a man as Brown, 
James. Jones is a better man than Brown. 

As it is nowhere said that mercy becomes the thronM 
monarch as well as does his crown, we have no reason for 
putting the chief stress on better, Susan appears before us 
in a new rig. She is delighted with her hat, and asks : 
" Uncle, don't you think my hat is very becoming ? " We 
answer : ** Yes, very, but I think your cloak becomes you bet- 
ter than does your hat,'' But if Susan ask : " Uncle, don't 
you think my hat becomes me as well as does my cloak ? " 
Then we answer, if we think so : " I think your hat be- 
comes you better than does your cloak." Portia's thought 
is this, and only this : Nothing else so becomes the throned 
monarch as does mercy — it better becomes him than does 
even his crown. If I understand Prof. Pinkley, he is of 
opinion that better^ wherever used, should be emphasized, 
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and this is his whole argument in favor of the reading he 
prefers. It's leaky ! 

The attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the fear and dread of kings. 

Prof. Pinkley would emphasize attribute and wherein in 
addition to the words I emphasize. Suppose we take out 
the words to awe and majesty ^ and change wherein to in 
whichy would Prof. Pinkley still persist in his emphasis? 
To me, the two emphases have not a little of the ill-digest- 
ed, bow-wow ring; in fact, this remark I can truthfully 
make of Prof. Pinkley's suggestions from beginning to end. 
I should be much surprised if I did not find his reading of 
the heavy, noisy, ponderous, monotonous sort. 

The right placing of the emphasis is a very difficult task, 
too difficult for any but the very few to accomplish — fpr any 
to accomplish, in fact, with the certainty of being always 
correct. Far too difficult, it would seem, for the average 
intellect. I have met very few women whose discernment 
in this direction it would be at all safe to rely on. Judging 
from what I have seen, I am convinced that there are very 
few women in America the intellectual side of whose elocu- 
tion teaching is worth a fillip. Yet they are honest ; they 
are simply the victims of a delusion. They see what they 
see to see, and what they see, they think is all there is to see. 
I have had some experience with a few of the most distin- 
guished of them, and have generally found two or three hours 
sufficed to convince them that there are more difficulties to 
be surmounted in the art of reading than they even dreamed 
of. The more head and culture they possess, the easier the 
task ; the meanly equipped are the hard ones to convince. 
As for the men that teach, the great majority of them are 
no better than the women. The impression seems to pre- 
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vail that a few months' study is all that is necessary to 
make a full-fledged elocutionist of any person of fair intel- 
ligence, Whether he have any inborn aptitude for the art or 
not. It is not more necessary for the painter or the poet, 
the sculptor or the soldier to be bom with a genius for his 
art, than it is for the elocutionist to be bom with a genius 
for his art. This is one of a good many things that will re- 
main true until somebody discovers how to make whistles 
out of pigs' tails. 

There are cases in which we are, perhaps, in duty bound 
to be respectful to delusions, but the case of the elocution 
delusion is not one of those cases. Here Duty points in 
the opposite direction. — Werner's Maganine, 

• •••••• 

The quality of mercy is not strained. 

I avail myself of the opportunity to remark that not one 
of the five ladies I saw play (at, in some cases) Portia last 
winter read this line correctly, and, further, I do not think 
there was one of them that did not make as many errors 
in reading the Mercy Speech as it has lines. Portia has 
always been accounted one of the best parts for a juvenile 
actress, with a leaning to comedy, in the whole range of 
the drama, though it is an easy part to play as far as the 
action is concemed. It is the opportunities the part offers 
for the actress to show her skill as a reader that gives it its 
prominence. Yet how few actresses that play the part seem 
to have any conception of the opportunities it offers them ! 
They memorize the words, speak them with more or less 
unction, do the ** business " of the part, and seem to think 
they have done their duty to author, themselves, and public. 
But they haven't — no, not by a long way ! No woman has 
ever lived that could read the part of Portia really well 
6 
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without giving it much careful study. And I greatly doubt 
whether there is, at present, a woman on the American 
stage that, unaided, would be able to read the part in a 
satisfactory manner. It is a very difficult task — much more 
difficult than the players of Portia themselves have the 
faintest idea of. Of the ladies I saw essay the part last 
winter, Mrs. Foster seemed most nearly to appreciate the 
responsibilities she assumed. — Werner* s Magaune^ 1887, 



PULPIT ELOCUTION. 

Of the three places where we hear most public speak- 
ing and reading— our courts of law, our theaters, and our 
churches — the place where we hear the best elocution is 
the first, and the place where we hear the worst elocution 
is the last. The reason we hear the best elocution in our 
courts of law is because there the speakers are most occu- 
pied with the thoughts expressed by the language they 
utter, because there they are most in earnest, and because 
there they address themselves most to the intelligence. 
Mere sound produces its effect on the feelings, while reason 
alone reaches the intelligence. 

He that habitually addresses himself to the feelings of 
his auditors is sure to become artificial, while he that ha- 
bitually addresses himself neither to the feelings nor to the 
reason of his auditors is sure to become monotonous, and, 
indeed, is in great danger of becoming a mere mumbler. 
In Methodist pulpits we find the best examples of the first 
class of speakers ; in Episcopal pulpits, the best examples 
of the second. 

No man's delivery can be wholly bad if he have thought 
to utter that is worth the uttering, if he be master of the 
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thought — it may not always be his — and if he be intent on 
impressing his auditors. The extemporizer is generally 
more effective than he that speaks a lesson conned or 
speaks from a manuscript, simply because his mind is more 
fully occupied with the thought as he gives it utterance. I 
say generally more effective, because it is possible for at 
least some persons so to cultivate the art of delivery as to 
be fully as effective in the delivery of a lesson conned as 
they would be if the whole — thought and language — were 
their own. For all, however, this requires much study, 
and for some persons, no matter how much study they give 
to the art of delivery, skill is impossible. Some of our 
great players are probably quite as impressive in speaking 
the language of their parts as they would be. if the thought 
were theirs, and the language came to them as they give it 
utterance. This accomplishment they acquire by availing 
themselves of the assistance of the best masters, and by 
studying Nature in her best forms. The most effective 
speaker of language this country has thus far produced, and 
one of the most effective any country has ever produced, 
was undoubtedly the late Edwin Forrest, who insisted that 
he owed even his wonderful voice to culture. Mr. Forrest 
was one of the hardest of hard students in his art ; not a 
thing did he leave undone that he thought would in any 
degree improve his elocution. In the matter of pronuncia- 
tion, for example, he was one of the most correct persons 
that have ever spoken the English language. Therein it 
was always safe to take him as a guide. Nor was he less 
correct in those things that it is necessary to pay attention 
to in order fully to bring out an author's thought. His 
emphasis, his pauses, and the inflections were always just 
what they should be to make his language impressive. 
Miss Charlotte Cushman was another wonderful reader. 
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Trae, Forrest and Cushman were what the world calls 
geniuses, but their genius, like the genius of most geniuses, 
was in a great measure merely a genius for close applica- 
tion. The Forrests and the Cushmans are not more in- 
debted to their natural gifts than they are to what they 
acquire by study. 

No man can make language thoroughly effective that 
has not learned how to do it ; that is not studied and prac- 
ticed in the art commonly called elocution, which Worces- 
ter defines as ** the manner of speaking ; oral expression ; 
pronunciation ; delivery ; utterance." One writer on the 
art says that elocution may be simply defined as ** the intel- 
ligent, intelligible, correct, and effective interpretation and 
expression of thought and emotion in speech and action." 
Another says: "It is the appropriate utterance of the 
thoughts and feelings presented in written language." A 
definition I prefer to either of these is this : Elocution is 
the art of speaking language so as to make the thought it 
expresses clear and impressive. 

Much importance as has been attached to the art by 
many persons as far back, at least, as we have the history 
of civilization, there is to-day one class of persons, a part 
of whose duties it is to speak in public two or three times 
a week, that appear for the most part to attach no impor- 
tance to it whatever. I mean the preachers. They, at 
least many of them, appear to care not a whit whether 
their delivery is good or bad. There are those that think 
this comes of the fact that elocution is thought by many to 
make the speaker or reader unnatural and stilted. I think 
it may be found in the fact that many preachers are indif- 
ferent, and are content to discharge their duties in a simply 
perfunctory manner. If they had the burning zeal of a 
Paul or an Ulfilas, of a Luther or a Calvin, of a Massillon 
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or a Whitefieldy they would do all in their power to make 
their delivery effective. In the Methodist pulpits, for ex- 
ample, it is too often the fashion to vociferate — ^rant, as the 
stage calls it — ^with all the physical energy the speaker 
chances to possess. In the Episcopal, very many go to the 
other extreme. There they go so far in avoiding the vocif- 
eration indulged in by their Methodist neighbors that some 
of them lose all semblance of being really in earnest. They 
go through the entire service, sermon included, as though 
they thought it quite " the thing" to be as monotonous and 
automatic as possible. The Methodist appears to think his 
auditors want and expect what the stage calls " ginger," 
so he howls himself hoarse. The Episcopal, on the con- 
trary, appears to think his auditors want and expect pro- 
priety, alias monotony, so he gives it to them in a tone that 
oftentimes is hardly audible. Yet both Methodist and 
Episcopal profess to have the same mission, to teach the 
same truths, to be guides in the same paths. It is, or is 
supposed to be, the mission of both to convince ; yet how 
differently do they go about the compassing of the object 
in view ! And still, since there have been men to con- 
vince, they have been convinced in essentially the same 
way ; and as long as there are any men to be convinced, 
they will be convinced in essentially the same way. That 
way, however, is not the way that fashion has introduced 
into a great majority of the pulpits of to-day. The speak- 
ers we find in these same pulpits, when they are really in- 
tent on bringing others to see as they see, are very different 
in manner from the manner they assume in their pulpits. 
Then, they talk like men. Then, they are natural. Then, 
the one leaves off vociferating ; the other, mumbling. 
Then, they both leave off intoning. Then, they make a 
direct, earnest, honest, manly appeal to the listdher. 
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Some speakers, I should observe, resort to vociferation, 
to clatter, to make up for a paucity of matter. He that has 
thought to present that he is really desirous to have his 
auditors comprehend, instinctively avoids drowning it in a 
sea of sound. 

As I have already intimated, elocution is looked upon 
with disfavor by very many persons. The reason is be- 
cause the so-called methods are nearly all bad, and because 
the self-called teachers of elocution, nineteen out of twenty 
of them, are worse than the methods. Elocution, however, 
can be taught, and taught as successfully as any other art 
can be taught. But beware, you that would study the art 
— ^if there be any such — into whose hands you get. 

. I have no doubt that if the reading and speaking done 
in our churches were done really well, from a purely elocu- 
tionary point of view, the church attendance would be well- 
nigh double what it is. If you want people to go to church 
you must interest them, and you can't interest them by 
holloing at them, nor by mumbling at them. — HomiUHc 
Monthly, 



SLURRING THE PRONOUNS. 
If Richard's fit to h've, let Richmond falL 

Prof. Virgil A. Pinkley, in the February number of 
Werner's Magazine, would persuade those interested in the 
subject of utterance that I am about as wrong as wrong can 
be when I intimate in my little book. The Essentials of 
Elocution, that the reader or speaker that would be correct 
and effective — in other phrase, that would copy Nature in 
her best forms — must touch the pronouns and particles 
lightly, when the thought does not demand that they be 
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emphasized. Horrified at the intimation, Prof. Pinkley 

exclaims : 

Reader, believe it not 1 

Now, I say to the reader, neither believe it simply be- 
cause I say you should, nor disbelieve it simply because 
Prof. Pinkley says you should. Observe, think, judge for 
yourself; and, having observed, thought, and judged, if 
you find that language is more pleasing to the ear, and more 
effective when the little words get their full sound, as Prof. 
Pinkley says, why, then, give them their full sound, every 
time. Not an hour ago I heard a person with a cultured 
utterance ask this question : " What did you do with the 
key when you came out ? " Yet not more than six of the 
eleven words received their full sound ; the other five were 
slurred — and properly so, too. Do we give the or a its full 
sound once in a hundred times ? Do we ever give the arti- 
cles their full sound except when we emphasize them ? 
Never ! In like manner — ^the pedantic ignoramuses excepted 
— ^we treat «y, me^ you^ her^ his^ him^ them^ their^ to, fronts 
that — ^in short, all the pronouns and many of the particles. 

A few nights ago I heard Mr. John Gilbert, while giv- 
ing his inimitable personation of Jesse Rural, at Wallack's 
Theater, speak these two sentences : " Let me look at you. 
Yes, it is you." Now, how did Mr. Gilbert pronounce the 
two yotis f Alike, think you ? Far from it. To the sec- 
ond ^'<7« he gave its full sound, while to the ou of the first 
you he gave the sound that we give to y in such words as 
only^ manyy etc. How stilted Mr. Gilbert's utterance would 
have been had he given you its full sound in both sentences ! 

The bare position of a particle in a sentence often 
changes the vowel sound. Take, for example, this simple 
sentence : *'From whom did you get it?" Now transpose 
from to the end of the sentence and we find that the ob- 
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scnre-ti sound kA the o becomes a full short-o soimd. Pages 
mi^t easily be filled with sentences that would just as forci* 
bly illustrate ih.t fact that we often do, and should, slur the 
particles as this sentence iUastrates it Reader, heed not 
ProC Pinldey, unless yon are ambitious to become the/A^ 
ant oi PEDANTS, or pedant of pedants, as Prof. Pinldey 
would have it 

Pro£ Pinkley says I should write a new definition of 
artuulation. Our standard dictionaries give four defini- 
tions of the word, the first of which is": "Act of articulat- 
ing or of speaking as a man ; the forming of syllables with 
the organs of speech ; distinct utterance." This is the 
sense I used the word in, and this is my authority ; and 
this authority is good enough authority for me. 

Prof. Pinkley sa3rs y has no long sound. What sound 
has y in my^ try^ defy, satisfy^ comply ^ etc ? What sound 
does y always have when it ends an accented syllable ? 
Why, its long, vowel sound, which is precisely like the long 
sound of i. So, too, y sometimes has its long sound when 
not ending an accented syllable, as in styU^ lyre^ etc. I feel 
like asking : What's the matter with the man ? but I won't, 
for fear the question might smack of incivility. 

" Mr. Ayres," says Prof. Pinkley, "gives his sanction to 
a slovenly pronunciation that now is too common." Mr. 
Ayres will give his sanction to almost an3rthing sooner than 
to pedantry. 

" I believe," Prof. Pinkley says in concluding, " that 
their or them^ or any other word in the English language, 
has as clear a title to all its sounds when found in the by- 
ways of obscurity as the same word ever has though found 
in the highways of emphasis." 

Fine and flowery, but rank nonsense, nevertheless ! 

— Werner's Magazine^ J8S7, 
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LAWRENCE BARRETT. 

With the exception of Mr. Edwin Booth, no player of 
tragic parts now on the American stage is held in higher 
esteem by the public, the country over, than is Mr. Law- 
rence Barrett. 

Yet here in New York, where it would be most to Mr. 
Barrett's advantage to be held in high esteem as a player, 
he has never had a large following. The reason is that his 
peculiar style of delivery is not liked. Mr. Barrett is gen- 
erally looked upon as being a brainy man, an earnest man, 
an ambitious man, and a studious man. He writes well, 
talks well, and manages well, but in the judgment of the 
metropolitan connaisseurs he does not play well. His cul- 
ture and cleverness appear, they say, in everything he does 
except in his stage personations. There, say all the New 
Yorkers that are entitled to an opinion on the subject, Mr. 
Barrett fails to present that semblance of reality that he es- 
says to present, except in The Man o* Airlie. In all of Mr. 
Barrett's other personations they find very little to com- 
mend, despite his advantages, which are by no means 
meager. He is master of stage technique, has a good 
voice, abundant physical strength, a clear articulation, and 
is not lacking in earnestness — a virtue that makes amends 
for a longer list of shortcoming's than does any other. In 
fact, Mr. Barrett possesses all the requisites necessary to 
make him very acceptable as a player of great tragic parts 
except that faculty that enables an actor so to speak the lan- 
guage of his part as to make it sound as though thought and 
language came to him as he proceeds. Mr. Barrett's elo- 
cution is so bad that, with his voice and articulation, it 
could hardly be worse. He never gets anywhere near the 
natural ; is always artificial in the extreme. He never 
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seems to think ; always speaks his lines like a lesson 
conned ; always races ahead as does the average schoolboy 
when he comes forward to " speak his piece." He has 
often been charged with being sing-songy and preacher- 
like, and so he is ; but the charge of being sing-songy does 
not half cover his shortcomings as a reader — far from it ! 

The audible manner in which he takes breath — ^with a 
gasp and a movement of the shoulders — violates one of the 
first rules laid down by all writers on the art of using the 
voice, whether in speaking or in singing. Mr. Barrett's 
breath-taking is somewhat like this : 

Irreverent ribald (gasp), 
If so (gasp) beware the falling ruins (gasp). Hark (gasp), 
I tell thee, scomer (gasp) of these whitening hairs (gasp), 
When this snow melteth (gasp) there shadl come a flood (gasp); 
Avaunt (gasp), my name is (gasp) Richelieu— I defy thee 

(gasp). 
Walk blindfold on (gasp), behind thee (gasp) stalks tht heads- 
man (gasp) ; 
Ha, ha, how pale he is (gasp). 

This gasping in taking breath is the old barn-storming, 
camp-meeting mode of ** slinging in" the passion or the 
pathos. It is an affectation, a faker's trick — it*s anything 
but art. 

Then Mr. Barrett never pauses. Of the value of the 
judicious pause he seems to be wholly ignorant. No other 
one thing does more to make one's delivery natural and 
impressive than the proper distribution of time. In ex- 
temporizing we pause instinctively, and for two reasons : 
to prepare our thought for presentation, and to give the 
listener time to comprehend. Who has ever heard an ex- 
temporizer race ahead as Mr. Barrett does ? No one ! and 
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no one ever will, for that mode of utterance is contrary to 
Nature. 

Nor does Mr. Barrett show that appreciation of the 
thought expressed by the language he utters that we should 
expect him to show. He misplaces the emphasis very 
often. Here are some examples we have in Richelieu : 

If he show violence . . . 
If he play the lion, 
Why, the dog's death 1 

It is hardly necessary to say that violence and Hon are 
the words to make emphatic. 

\ found France rent asunder — 

There is nothing in the context to justify this reading. 
Richelieu says nothing about getting or losing France. 

You bear it bravely. 

Of course bravely^ not yoUy should receive the emphasis. 

There is no question of the manner in which any one else 

bears it. 

Think your guardian star 

Rains fortune on you. 

Nothing in the context justifies this reading. Fortune 
is the word to emphasize. 

In Shylock, Mr. Barrett says : 

Let not the sound of iScaSLom foppery enter 
My sober house. 

He that will look at the context will, I think, quickly 

come to the conclusion that what Shylock would say is this : 

"Let not (even) the sounds* etc. — a much more telling 

thought. 

It doth appear you are a worthy judge, 

You know the law. 
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If Mr. Barrett has any reasons for this reading, they are 
far fetched. The emphatic words are worthy Judge and 
law. 

These examples sufficiently show, I think, that Mr. Bar-- 
rett is not the student he is generally credited with being, 
for surely slips like these would not occur if he gave the 
reading of his parts the consideration it deserves. 

The reading, the utterance, the elocution, in the play- 
er's art, is the difficult thing, the important thing, the thing 
in which the fewest excel, the thing that wings dramatic 
genius and enables it to soar. All the rest of the actor's 
art is comparatively easy. 

True, these slips in the placing of the emphasis are not 
noticed by one person in a thousand, but — if the emphasis 
is always intelligently placed, every one of the thousand is 
more deeply impressed, because he more fully compre- 
hends. 

The manner in which the words are uttered has almost 
— perhaps quite — as much to do with making the thought 
cle^r to the listener as have the words themselves. 

Finally, I do not think that Mr. Barrett is always cor- 
rect in his conception of the spirit in which the individual 
speeches should be spoken — z. matter in which instinct 
guides rather than study. A single example must suffice. 
In the fourth act Richelieu replies to the '* court lackey," 
Clermont, who comes in with a simple message from the 

King, in this wise : 

To those who sent you, 

And say you found the virtue they would slay 

Here — couched upon this heart, as at an altar. 

And sheltered by the wings of sacred Rome I 

It seems to me that Mr. Barrett is as wrong as he well 
could be when in speaking this speech he allows himself 
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to get into a towering passion. He seems to me to forget 
who he is, and whom he is talking to ; to forget that he is 
the Cardinal King, and that he is talking to one of the 
" motes that live in his daylight." We excuse Richelieu 
for losing his self-control in his scene at the end of the act 
with his formidable rival, Baradas, but if we give the mat- 
ter a moment's thought, we do not excuse him for losing it 
in his reply to Clermont. 

The actor that gets into the elocutionary slough Mr. 
Barrett is in is irretrievably lost. The more industrious he 
is in his vocation, the more his faults become emphasized, 
the farther he gets away from Nature. The Burbages, 
Bettertons, Garricks, Keans, and Forrests never have been 
and never will be produced by any such school as the one 
Mr. Barrett cultivates. The gasping, chanting, galloping 
actor never has and never will achieve excellence. The 
tones of the Barrett school are not real, not honest, not 
truthful ; and reality, honesty, and truthfulness are as de- 
sirable, as necessary, in dramatic art as they are in any 
other art. 

Next to Mr. Barrett, the member of the Barrett organ- 
ization that most interested me was Miss Minna K. Gale, 
a young lady of unusual accomplishments and of good per- 
sonal appearance, that is comparatively new to the stage. 
Miss Gale, if we except Miss Genevieve Ward, is probably 
the most accomplished woman on the English-speaking 
stage. She speaks two languages besides English suffi- 
ciently well to play in either of them. But accomplished 
and ambitious as Miss Gale is, I do not think that she is 
destined ever to achieve excellence as a player, or ever to 
be a favorite with the theater-going public. A lack of 
dramatic instinct will prevent her ever achieving the one, 
and a lack of native winsomeness will prevent her ever be- 
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ing the other. Miss Gale can be in earnest, and earnest- 
ness is a great thing, but it is not everything. 

Miss Gale has evidently taken some pains with her 
Julie and her Portia. I have heard both parts worse read, 
yet in both parts she makes many slips that a woman of 
her intelligence and habits of study should not make. In 
fact, the woman that makes such blunders as Miss Gale 
makes in these parts has as yet hardly earned the right to 
ask the public to come to see her personate them. 

As evidence that Miss Gale has yet much to learn be- 
fore her elocution will be satisfactory, let me cite a- few of 
her more glaring errors in the placing of the emphasis in 
the part of Portia — a part whose beauties more appear in 
the reading than in the acting, when it is satisfactorily 
played. Miss Gale says : 

In choosing wrong 
I lose your company. 

It is not Bassanio's choosing^ but his choosing wrongs 
that will rob Portia of his company. 

There is something tells me, but it is not love, 
/would not lose you. 

Clearly lose is the emphatic word, not /. 

But if you do you'll make me wish a sin, 
That I had been foresworn. 

This blunder is so gross that it can be accounted for 
only on the score of heedlessness. 

How all the other /ajJiV^ifj fleet to air 1 • 

Oh, love, be moderate, allay thy ecstasy. 

Of course other^ not passions^ is the word to empha- 
size. 
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Though, for myself alone, 

I would not be ambitious in my wish. 
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Miss Gale, it would appear, understands Portia to mean 
that she would not be^ though she may seem ambitious, or 
something of that sort 

Before a friend of this descripticn 

Sh^ lose a hair through Bassanio'sy^if//. 

It is quite clear that this^ kair^ and Bassanio are the 
words to emphasize. 

Lorenzo, I commit into your hands 
The husbandry and manage of my house. 

What does Miss Gale suppose fiands to stand in contra- 
distinction to ? Lap or pockets, perhaps. 

The quality of mercy is not strained. 

This reading says that though the quality of some 
other thing is or may be strained, the quality of mercy is 
not strained. Shylock has just asked . 

What will compel me to be merciful ? 

Portia replies : 

Mercy does not come by compulsion. 

Now the thought expressed in this paraphrase by the 
word compulsion is precisely the thought here expressed by 
Shakespeare with the word strained. In reading, as in 
grammar, it is the thought that always determines. 

It is twice blessed : 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes. 

If it had been anywhere said that mercy is once blest, 
then this reading would be correct. The meaning of th^ 
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next line is this : Mercy is something that blesses the man 
that gives^ as well as the man that receives. 

It becomes the throndd monarch better than his crown. 

No good reason can be adduced for making better the 
most emphatic word in this line. There is nothing in the 
context to which it stands in contradistinction. How well 
mercy becomes the throned monarch is not *the question 
being considered. The two most emphatic words in the 
line are monarch and crown^ the latter being the more em- 
phatic of the two. 

To stop his wounds lest he do bleed to death. 

This reading makes Portia object, not to Antonio's dy^ 
ing^ but to his bleeding to death. In order to make Portia 
say what she does say, deaths not bleed^ must be empha- 
sized. 

Had space permitted, which it does not, I should have 
been glad to say something about some of the other prin- 
cipals of the Barrett organization, the gentleman that 
played Baradas and Gratiano excepted ; for, as he has not 
yet got beyond the broadaxe and backplane period of his 
vocation — long as he has been at it — ^he, as yet, is hardly a 
fit subject for criticism. — The Theater^ 1886, 



FREDERICK WARDE'S RICHELIEU. 

Some time ago I saw Frederick Warde and his com- 
pany in the play of Richelieu, and sat out the performance 
from beginning to end. 

If any of the players did anything in the course of the 
evening that merited commendation, I failed to see it. At 
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first I was inclined to be pleased with Miss Blair's Julie, 
but she did not improve on acquaintance. What she, like 
the rest of the cast, knows about the business she is en- 
gaged in, she has picked up, which is not the way to make 
one's self an artist. Miss Blair has a good appearance, 
very good, and is easy in her movements, but she does not 
read well, and the reading is the thing of things in the 
whole business ; the difficult thing ; the thing that makes 
or mars the actor more, periiaps, than all other things put 
together. What does the actor amount to that does not 
speak his lines well, no matter what his other merits 
may be ? 

But assertion is not criticism ; merely to say this would 
benefit no one. 

To particularize : Miss Blair has the bad habit, in com- 
mon with many others, of letting the voice run down as the 
breath leaves the lungs, and the worse habit, in common 
with a still greater number of others, of continually mis- 
placing the emphasis. She says, for example : 

I saw the impostor, where I bad loved the god. 

The proper reading of the line is so evident that no one 
of any intelligence could go wrong in its utterance if he 
would use his intelligence. Miss Blair has the necessary 
intelligence ; but, instead of using it, she blunders forward, 
leaving correctness to chance. Her emphasis makes the 
line say something like this : " I did not feel the impostor, 
nor smell the impostor; I saw the impostor.*' If Miss 
Blair, the next time she plays the part, will make " im- 
postor" and* "god" strongly and equally emphatic, and 
will touch the other words quite lightly, with the exception 
of " loved," on which the voice should dwell a little, she 
will not only bring out the thought intended, but will make 

7 
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an effective climax for the speech, which she can not do, 
reading the line as she does. 
Again: 

Her word sufficed to unlock the palace gates. 

Why emphasize ** her/' as there has been no question 
of the word of anybody else ? There is no word in the line 
that should be specially emphasized, and with the exception 
of the two particles '* her " should be touched more lightly 
than the others. 

Again: 

You reign over millions. What is one man's life to you ? 

There is nothing in the context to justify this emphasis. 
"Millions," "one," and "you" are the words that every 
one that will take the trouble to think will emphasize. 

In Miss Blair's utterance of her lines, examples like 
these are abundant ; and yet she is one of the most 
intelligent readers in the company of which she is a 
member. 

The other lady in the cast, Miss Mattie Wood, who 
spoke the lines of Marion De Lorme, must learn to pn>- 
nounce English better than she does now before she will be 
acceptable in even as small a part as that of Marion. 

There are degrees everywhere. Among the bad there 
b always a worst. The worst in the Richelieu cast, as the 
drama is presented by the Frederick Warde company, is 
Mr. Thomas E. Garrick, who attempts the personation of 
Baradas. Not till gesticulation and vociferation are all that 
is necessary to make an actor will Mr. Garrick be one, un- 
less, meanwhile, he should undergo a radical regeneration. 
If, however, Mr. Garrick's auditors were only half as well 
pleased with him as he, in his ignorance, appears to be 
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pleased with himself, he would be a popular member of his 

profession. 

Listen to me, lady ; 

I am no base intriguer. 1 adore thee, 

says Mr. Garrick, which is an intimation that he is an ex- 
emplary, an angelic, or a seraphic intriguer, and conse- 
quently a sort of intriguer whose suit her ladyship should 
be proud of. The school that Mr. Garrick has thus far 
studied (!) in is the school that turns out £idcers, not actors. 
He has thus far learned but little that he will not have to 
unlearn if he ever gets into a school that makes any de- 
mands on the intelligence. Mr. Garrick's auditors* hear all 
he says, but they do not understand half of it. 

As for Mr. Warde, he may be able to play some of the 
great parts in the classic and standard drama satisfactorily ; 
but if he is, Richelieu is certainly not one of them. Of the 
wily, imperious cardinal in Mr. Warde's Richelieu, there is 
nothing. Men of the Richelieu stamp, however infirm they 
may be, never go about doubled up as Mr. Warde makes 
him go about As long as they are able to be about at all 
they carry their heads up and their shoulders back. To the 
last they are erect, proud, and commanding in their bearing. 
Mr. Warde's manner of holding himself would not be ob- 
jectionable in Shylock, but it is not characteristic of such 
stage personages as Lear, Richelieu, and the like. 

Mr. Warde does unusual things and allows his support 
to do unusual things in the progress of the representation, 
all of which, it seems to me, tends to take from the dignity 
of the central figure and to lessen the general effect. To 
particularize : He recoils in a cowardly manner before De 
Mauprat, in the midnight scene in the third act. A man of 
Richelieu's intelligence would surely know that De Mauprat 
would be less likely to run him through if he showed a bold 
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front than if he acted the poltroon. Then to the courtier 
that comes on in the fourth act he is most undignified in 

the lines, ^ ^ ^ . 

To those who sent you, 

And say you found the virtue, etc. 

Indeed, Mr. Warde, I think, often misconceives the 
spirit in which the individual speeches should be spoken. 
True, his way is often better calculated to stir the ground- 
lings, who can always be stirred, as we know, with a little 
exaggeration. 

But Mr. Warde's weakest point is his delivery. His 
elocution is not good ; indeed, it is very bad. His articula- 
tion is distinct and his pronunciation is correct ; but aside 
from these two things there is nothing in his delivery to 
recommend it. He takes breath in the loud, gasping man- 
ner that every student of the art of using the voice appa- 
ratus carefully avoids ; he speaks in a sing-song, whining 
tone that is entirely foreign to anything that has any kin- 
ship with Nature ; and he misplaces his emphasis as no 
reader ever does that approaches the mastery of the intel- 
lectual side of his work. Mr. Warde says : 

I/h^play the lion, 
Why, the dog*s death. 

If he should be the lion, what then ? It would seem to 
be the playing of the lion that Mr. Warde objects to. The 
words, and the only words here to emphasize are, clearly, 
" lion " and " dog." Again: 

Wild debauch. 
Turbulent riot — for the mom the dice4x>x. 

This reading makes Richelieu object to the wildness 
of the debauch and the turbulence of the riot, and not to 
debauch and riot. 
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Again: 

. Messire de Mauprat is a patient many 
And he can wait. 

As far as the sense is conceraed, the sentence would be 
better without the words " a." " man," and " and." " Man " 
should barely be touched in the utterance. The important 
words are " patient " and ** wait." 

Richelieu accuses De Mauprat of being gal/uii/ in steeds, 
not of being galXzxA in steeds — words of a very different 
meaning; besides, by using the wrong word, Mr. Warde 
spoils the measure, 

/have re-created France. 

Not so. I have re-created France. There is no question 
of France having been re-created by any one else. 

I clove my pathway through the plumed sea. 

Not over it, nor under it, but through. The words the 
writer most depended on to make the picture in the mind 
he desired to make, are " clove," " plumed," and " sea " ; 
hence these are the words to which attention should be 
specially called by the reader. 

Lastly : 

You do not know that this brave, honest heart 
Stood between mine and murder. 

He did not lie nor JtV, he stood^ according to Mr. Warde, 
Of course, " mine " and " murder " are the words to em- 
phasize. 

Slapdash achieves no more on the stage than it achieves 
elsewhere. There, as elsewhere, it is only the well-consid- 
ered that wins.— T'^ Theater, 1886. 
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HARKINS IN GLOSTER. 

It is very much more difficult, and surely not less im- 
portant, for an actor correctly to place his emphasis than it 
is for him correctly to place his accents. The correct 
placing of the one is always a matter that demands mere 
attention and memory, while the correct placing of the 
other is often a matter that demands careful study and keen 
perception. 

There is no good reason why every actor should not 
always place his accents correctly ; there is, on the con- 
trary, a very good reason why many actors often do not 
place their emphases correctly — they have not been en- 
dowed with sufficient intelligence to make it possible for 
them to do so. 

It's not every man that can become a good reader, try 
as much as he may ; but it is the duty of every man that 
pretends to act to make of himself as good a reader as he 
can. No actor ever has amounted to much that did not 
read well. 

It was what came from the lips of the Keans and the 
Rachels, the Forrests and the Cushmans, that made them 
the great players they were. And be assured these great 
artists never went before their audiences leaving anything 
to chance that could be settled beforehand. They were 
of opinion, every one of them, that there was one best way, 
and only one, to utter every line, and that best way they 
sought to discover before they felt they were prepared to 
undertake a personation. 

Have we any players of that sort nowadays ? Not many, 
certainly ! If I were called upon to name those we have, 
I should begin — to the surprise, I am sure, of many — with 
Mr. Couldock. There are few, if any, of our players of 
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serious parts that would not profit greatly by studying in 
Mr. Couldock's school. 

The rigbt placing of the emphasis is only one of several 
things that must be attended to to make a good reader, but 
it is the only thing that can be intelligently discussed on 
paper. It is quite as necessary that the inflections be cor- 
rect, the time properly distributed, the pauses properly 
made, and the spirit properly rendered, as it is that the 
right words be made emphatic. But the importance of these 
things can be made apparent only by oral illustration ; 
hence the reason that I, when I have discussed the readings 
of some of our more prominent players, have confined my- 
self to questions of emphasis. 

The thing that actors pay least attention to— less even 
than they pay to emphasis — is the proper distribution of 
time ; and yet this it is, more than any other one thing, that 
tends to make one's utterance natural and realistic — that 
puts into one's utterance that that makes it sound as though 
one were speaking one's own words, uttering one's own 
thoughts. 

In reading, the proper distribution of time belongs more 
especially to the domain of art than does anything else the 
reader has to attend to. It is the thing last learned by 
Cleverness and one of the things never learned by Medioc- 
rity. With skill in the distributing of time comes delib- 
eration, a thing without which no reader can be really 
effective. Mr. Forrest always took at least six minutes to 
speak Hamlet's to-be-or-not-to-be soliloquy, while no other 
actor I have ever seen took more than four, and some I 
have heard speak it in less than three. Yet Mr. Forrest's 
six minutes did not seem so long to the auditor as the three 
minutes of the others. The others, to use the expression 
of a celebrated master of the art of delivery, " hadn't the 
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trick." Mr. Forrest's six minutes, be it remembered, were 
not consumed in drawling over the words, big or little, after 
the fashion of so many whose chief ambition would seem 
to be to stuff each and every word with as much sound as 
possible. Oh, no! When Mr. Forrest spoke, the words 
came clean-cut and sharply defined. 

Mr. Forrest and Miss Cushman as readers were abso- 
lutely wonderful. There is now no player on the American 
stage worthy to unlatch the shoes of such as they. 

My object in occasionally discussing the readings of 
some of our more prominent players is, a3suredly, not to 
belittle them. No, my object is to make the readers of 
The Mirror, and especially the would-be dramatic artists, 
THINK ; to impress on these latter, especially, the fact that 
the memorizing of the words is the smallest part of the 
study that should be given to parts of often even minor 
importance. The memorizing, by the way, is the last thing 
that should be attended to. First how — then what ! 

Some time in May last I witnessed a representation of 
Richard III in which Mr. D. H. Harkins, one of our most 
scholarly and painstaking tragedians, personated the mur- 
derous Gloster. In a few instances I failed to see the pro- 
priety of Mr. Harkins's readings. Here are some of them : 

Sent before my time 
Into this breathing world, scarce hal/mziit up, 
And that so lamely and unfashionably, 
That dogs bark at me, as I halt by them. 

If the making-up were the thing under discussion, then 
Mr. Harkins's emphasis on ^a(^ would be correct ; but such 
is not the case. The four words scarce half made up con- 
vey but a single thought — ^unfinished or half constructed— 
and were used by the writer for one or more of three rea- 
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sons : to fill out his line, for emphasis, or for poetic embel-. 
lishment. In such cases all the words, if any, are properly 
emphatic, the last being slightly the most so. The in- 
correctness of the emphasis on cbgs is more glaring, since 
the dog is an animal whose bark does not wait for the ex- 
traordinary to pass. The word that should receive the stress 
is bark. 

Why, then, to me this restless world's but heQ, 
Till this misshapen trunk's aspiring head 

Be circled in a glorious diadem I 

« 

If Gloster*s head were already partly bounded with a 
diadem, then the emphasis on circled would be correct. 
That not being the case, glorious diadem are the words to 
emphasize. 

Oh, may such purple tears be alwajrs shed 
From those that wish the downfall of our house. 

Not shedy surely, but always^ is the word to make 

much of. 

Which done, 

Heaven take the weak King Edward to his mercy, 

And leave the world for me to bustle in. 

If the idea were that Edward bustled in the world, and 
that Gloster could not bustle as long as Edward lived, then 
the emphasis on me would be correct. As it is, however, 
hustle is properly the emphatic word. 

I never sued to friend or enemy. 

Of this little, innocent, disjunctive particle Mr. Har- 
kins made more, in the utterance, than of any other word 
in the line, and yet the only reason he could possibly ad- 
duce for doing so is the circumstance that the vowel offers 
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the best opportunity for noise-making. Particles in such 
situations as this should always be touched very lightly. 
Mr. Harkins frequently rolls them out as though he thought 
them of vastly more importance than any of their big 
neighbors. 

Your lank-jawed hungry judge will dine upon 't, 
And hang the guiltless rather than eat his mutton cold. 

Reasons here would be superfluous. Guiltless^ not hang, 
is the stress word. 

Great men choose greater sins — ambition's mine. 

The rhythm puts the stress on men^ biit the sense cer- 
tainly puts it on great f and there it should go. 

A crown I 
Thou bright award of ^v^r-daring minds, 
Oh, how thy awful glory wraps my soul ! 

If it were a question here between ever-daring and 
sometimes-daring minds, then Mr. Harkins's reading would 
be correct. As it is, of the two, daring is properly more 
emphatic than ever. 

Crowns got with blood must be with blood maintained. 

Not the two bloods^ but got and maintained are the most 
emphatic words in the line. Change got to obtained and 
we do not change the sense, yet with this change no one 
would think of reading otherwise than as I suggest. 

— The Mirror, 1887, 
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RANKIN'S MACBETH. 

As in social life it is of far greater importance how peo- 
ple speak than how they dress, so— to my thinking — in 
dramatic representations it is of far greater importance how 
dramas are spoken than how they are staged. 

Mr. McKee Rankin, in common with many others, ap- 
pears to be of the contrary opinion. 

I think that when people go to see a Shakespeare play 
represented, they want, first, foremost, and above all, Shake- 
speare's thought and Shakespeare's diction; Mr. Rankin, 
on the contrary, appears to think that when people go to 
see a Shakespeare play represented they want first, fore- 
most, and above all, scenery, costumes, and music. 

In other words, I, unlike Mr. Rankin, would never use 
a drama merely to hang accessories on ; I would use ac- 
cessories merely to heighten the effect of the drama. I 
would saddle the burden of the entertainment on the au- 
thor and the actors ; never would I saddle the burden of the 
entertainment on the carpenter, the painter, the costumer, 
and the fiddler. 

First, I would present the author to the utmost of my 
ability — the subtleties of his thought and the beauties of his 
diction ; then, I would gladly avail myself of any assist- 
ance the other arts afforded to heighten effects. 

Mr. Rankin, in his presentation of Macbeth, pursues a 
course directly opposed to the one I should pursue. His 
presentation of Shakespeare's great tragedy may be likened 
to a daub in a luxurious frame. 

True, he puts more of the characters on the stage than 
are usually put on, and he has more of the lines spoken than 
are usually spoken, but not one of the four principal char- 
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acters is in competent hands, and even of the minor char- 
acters only a few are personated satisfactorily. 

Whether the artists that personate the four principal 
characters — Macbeth, Macduff, Banquo, and Lady Macbeth 
— ^have the native aptitude for the actor's art, and^the phys- 
ical qualifications necessary for the successful personation 
of these characters or not, is something that it would ad- 
vantage no one to discuss. Their art shortcomings, in their 
respective parts, I prefer to attribute wholly to lack of 
preparation. 

Neither Mr. Rankin, Mr. Evans, Mr. Burleigh, nor Miss 
Bert appears to me to have taken the pains necessary to en- 
able one, no matter what one's aptitude may be, success- 
fully to personate a great dramatic character. This ap- 
peared, as is commonly the case, mainly — ^wholly, perhaps — 
in their signal failure to present by their utterance the 
beauty of the author's thought and the grace of his diction. 
The reading of not one of them is as good as it must be to 
enable any one to personate satisfactorily a character of any 
importance in the higher walks of the drama. 

Few things are more di£Bcult than to make clear in 
writing the faults of a reader. With the inflections and 
pauses one can do nothing. It is only with the emphasis 
that one can deal at all successfully, and therefore it is 
mainly with the discussion of some of these that I shall 
endeavor to show that the reading of the members of the 
Macbeth cast might have been much better. 

On the evening I saw the performance, and was so for- 
tunate as to be seated where it was light enough to enable 
me to see the text and to note the readings, Mr. Burleigh 
struggled with Macbeth, who proved far more than a match 
for him. One of the chief reasons of Mr. Burleigh's dis- 
comfiture was his want of deliberation. He, like nearly 
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all of those around him, was far too rapid. To point the 
thought of an author that has any thought to point one must 
take time. If ample time be not taken, no matter how ad- 
mirable one's delivery may be in other respects, naturalness 
is impossible. Many actors hasten for fear of becoming 
wearisome. The course they pursue defeats the object 
they endeavor to compass. The reader should alwa3rs 
appear to find the thoughts to which he gives utterance 
and the language in which to clothe them as he goes 
along. This is the only way in which one can avoid 
the appearance of speaking a lesson conned. A difficult 
thing to do, I grant, but one must learn to do it before 
one can read really well. There is no art in racing 
through the words ; anybody can do that that has any 
verbal memory. 

The correct placing of the emphasis is frequently as 
difficult as it is always important. That Mr. Burleigh does 
not attack Macbeth without giving the reading of the part 
some thought is clear, but it is equally clear that he goes 
wrong often — ^very often. Some of Mr. Burleigh's false 
readings are the following*. 

By Sinel's death I know I am thane of Glamis ; 
But haw of Cawdor ? 

There is no room for any discussion here. The em- 
phatic word is not how but Cawdor, 

To be King 

Stands not within the prospect of belief. 

The word stands here means no more than iV, which no 
one would think of emphasizing. The only word in the 
line at all emphatic is belief. 
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What seemed corporal melted 
As breath into the wind. 

Both Mr. Burleigh and Mr. Rankin in speaking these 
words expended a large share of their breath on melted, yet 
the true way to make the words present the intended picture 
to the mind is to speak them thus : " What seemed corporal 
melted as breath into the windr If we had only the first 
four words to deal with the case would be very different. 

I am thane of Cawdor, 

The am here is equivalent to am already, and to bring 
out the thought must be so read — i. e., the am must receive 
the stress that would go to already. 

Your highness* part 
Is to receive our duties. 

Mr. Burleigh and Mr. Rankin both read as I italicize. 
I should certahily emphasize highness and touch part quite 
lightly, and so will they, I think, if they will give it a little 
thought. 

Neither Mr. Rankin nor Mr. Burleigh was at all effec- 
tive in the delivery of Macbeth's great monologue in the 
first act ; and both, in my judgment, erred in emphasizing 
the first line, though their readings, if one does not stop to 
think, may appear correct, and though it has, to the best 
of my knowledge, the sanction of tradition. They both 
read the line thus : 

If it were donevtYica. ^tis done then 'twere well. 

If the meaning is : If it were done when he's assassu 
noted ; or. If all were over when he's murdered, as I think 
it is conceded it is, then not *tis but done, tautophonical 
though it is, is the word to emphasize, if one would bring 
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out the thought, for no matter how much we change the 
language, if the thought remains unchanged the emphasis 
remains unchanged. ' Tu should be touched lightly. 

In the third line Mr. Burleigh made cclUH^ and in the 
fourth blowy strongly emphatic ; yet it would be hard to find 
a noun and a verb in the whole monologue that do not 
properly demand more stress. 

I dare do alt that may become a man ; 
Who dares do more is none. 

Mr. Burleigh reads these lines as I itsdicize them, yet to 
my seeing man in the first line and none in the second are 
the most emphatic words. If we resolve none into not a 
man^ which is its meaning, we see clearly, I think, that is 
is not in the least emphatic. 

Bring forth men-children only ; 

For thy undaunted mettle should compose 

Nothing but males. 

The two words that Mr. Burleigh makes strongly em- 
phatic here should receive no emphasis at all. The most 
emphatic words are men and males. 

And on thy blade and dudgeon gouts of blood. 

If the gouts were of water they would not be at all ap- 
palling. What makes them appalling is the fact that they 
are of blood. 

Thy very stones prate of my whereabout. 

This reading presupposes that stones have some sort of 
speech. Stones is the word to emphasize. 

For it is a knell 

That summons thee to heaven or to hell. 

The o that occurs in for, or., and nor is a very good vowel 
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to make sound on, which accounts for its being so frequently 
" chewed up." Here, as is usually the case, far and or 
should be barely touched. 

I am afraid to think on what I have done; 
Lode on't again I dare not. 

It is easy to see that thinks look^ and dare are the words 
to emphasize here, if one would bring out the thought. 

Making the green — one red. 

If it is a question of the number of reds, then Mr. Bur- 
leigh's emphasis is correctly placed. 

The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 
Is left this vault to brag of. 

Though there is not a word forming a long syllable in 
these two lines that should be touched more lightly than 
Ar//, Mr. Burleigh expended more breath on it than on any 
other. Wine and lees are the most emphatic words, yet 
drawHf vaults and brag are all more emphatic than left. If 
the sentence ended with left^ then left would get the stress 
that now goes to vault and brag. 

To be thus is nothing ; 
But to be safely thus. 

The idea here is this, To be is nothing, but safely to be 
— ^that's the thing I must compass. 

But as I write less for the purpose of teaching the art of 
reading than for the purpose of showing the deficiency of 
the dramatic profession in a knowledge of the art, these ex- 
amples of Mr. Burleigh's shortcomings will suffice. 

Yet, bad as Mr. Burleigh's elocution is in Macbeth, it is 
to be preferred to Mr. Rankin's, who besides being as un- 
scholarly as Mr. Burleigt^ frequently makes the grave mis- 
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take of giving us nonchalant colloquialism when he should 
give us what let me call heroic realism. Shakespeare did 
not intend that his verse should be spoken as we speak 
the language of everyday life. It should not be forgot- 
ten that in his admonitions he says : *' Be not too tame, 
neither ! " 

By ''heroic realism" I mean realism colored with 
enough of the declamatory or oratorical to give the utter- 
ance a certain elevation, a certain dignity or stateliness that 
removes it as far from everyday colloquialism as the diction 
of the poet is removed from the diction of everyday life. I 
would have, for example, Shakespeare spoken as we may 
imagine we should speak such speeches as he puts into the 
mouths of his characters, if we could extemporize them. 
This would be natural — ideally natural, if you please, but 
still natural — which that kind of colloquialism — Mr. Ran- 
kin's kind, for instance — that often degenerates into the 
commonplace is not. That can not be -natural since it an- 
tagonizes the spirit that pervades the language. 

You should be women^ 
And yet your beards forbid me to interpret 
That you are so. 

Both Mr. Evans and Mr. Rankin, in reading these 
Banquo lines, emphasize women strongly and do not 
emphasize should at all. Now, if I do not greatly err, 
in order to make clear the thought, should should be 
more strongly emphasized than women. The thought is 
this: Judging from your general appearance you are 
women, and yet your beards forbid me to interpret that 
you really are women. In the text, the thought ex- 
pressed in this paraphrase by appearance is expressed by 
skouU. g 
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If you can look into the seeds of time. 

The emphasis on can is defensible, but the line is as 
effective without it. 

There's husbandry in heaven ; 
Their candles are all out. 

If Mr. Rankin understands this to mean that there is 
husbandry in heaven though on earth there is waste, then 
his reading brings out his thought. 

I know this is a joyful trouble to you ; 
But yet, 'tis one. 

Mr. Evans, by putting the chief stress on trouble, fails to 
bring out the thought, which demands that the chief stress 
be ovi joyful. 

Owing to Mr. Rankin and Mr. Evans, in the parts of 
Banquo and Macduff, respectively, being much engrossed 
in making textual emendations, they did not, at all times, 
give sufficient attention to the reading of their parts to 
make their purpose clear, which, in a measure, accounts for 
my giving the gentlemen so little space. I explain lest they 
think my measure scants their merits. 

Miss Mabel Bert falls far short of being a satisfactory 
Lady Macbeth. Indeed, in preparing to personate one of 
the greatest characters in the drama she has not even 
learned to pronounce the words she has to speak. She mis- 
pronounces two words in the second line she has, and the 
proper name Glamis she always pronounces glomus. She 
does not misplace accents, but she continually does some- 
thing that is worse. 

It is evident that Miss Bert has given some attention to 
the reading of Lady Macbeth, for occasionally she reads a 
speech fairly well, so far as the emphases ar$ concerned, 
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but as she knows nothing of the difficult art of taking time, 
of being deliberate, she is always far too rapid. What Miss 
Bert would be able to do with Lady Macbeth, if she were 
properly to prepare for the part, it is now impossible to con- 
jecture. Despite the study Miss Bert may have given to the 
reading of Lady Macbeth, she continually fails so to read as 
to make the thought clearly appear. For example, in the 
Letter, she fails to emphasize mortal in the third line and 
before in the seventh — two grave omissions, if the thought 
is to be brought out. In fact, omitting emphases like these 
would make it look as though the reader herself did not 
fully comprehend the meaning of the language. 

Glamis thou art and Cawdor, and skalt be 
What thou art promised. 

This is the iHanner in which Miss Bert reads this line, 
which is the manner in which it is usually read on the stage ; 
yet I think it is incorrect. I think the emphasis should be 
placed on be^ the principal verb, and not on shait^ the auxil- 
iary, and so, I think, it should always be placed, para- 
phrase the sentence as you may. The thought may be ex- 
pressed with other words thus : " The title of Glamis and 
of Cawdor are yours already ; the title of King is promised 
you, and that title you shall have*' The verb be in the text 
means neither more nor less than become^ which let us use. 
*' Glamis you are, and Cawdor, and King you shall become 
as you are promised." The idea is, '* You shall not remain a 
promised King, you shall be a King." If have^ in the first 
of these paraphrases, and become^ in the second, are the 
words to emphasize, then be is the word to emphasize in the 
text. If Lady Macbeth were replying to Macbeth, who 
had said he would not be King — then, she would properly 
emphasize shalt^ not otherwise. 
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I feel now the/uture in the instant 



Miss Bert's reading of this line is mere rant. What 
sense is there in dwelling on in ? It's senseless ! The words 
future and instant are the words to dwell on ; in the should 
be tripped over as lightly as possible. 

Look — like the innocent flower^ 
But be — ^the serpent under it. 

This sentence is exceedingly eflfective when the thought 

is properly pointed. Miss Bert does next to nothing with 

it. Her only marked emphasis is on serpent^ consequently 

she brings out none of the antitheses. I mark the sentence 

as it should be read. The two dashes indicate a slight 

pause. 

When all's done, you look but on a stooL 

I see no reason for emphasizing look; stool is surely the 
word that should receive the stress. I venture to suggest, 
though it be Shakespeare, that the diction would be bettered 
by transposing hut and on. 

Stand not on the order of your goings » 
But go at once. 

Here, in neither instance does Miss Bert emphasize the 
right word. Order and once are the words to emphasize. 

These are only a few, a very few, of Miss Bert's sins of 
commission ; as for her sins of omission, they are fully as 
numerous as are her sins of commission. As yet, her per- 
sonation of Lady Macbeth is only the crude attempt of a 
novice. 

The elocution of Mr. De Vere in Ross is of the pointless 
non-committal sort. If it is ineffective, on the other hand 
it is inoffensive. 
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It is singularly lacking in " ginger." Perhaps Mr. De 
Vere is mild out of deference to the wishes of his chief. If 
he is, let him be assured that he yields to a most inartistic 
influence. The divine William loses half his divinity when 
spoken by the lackadaisyists. It is only occasionally that 
one can determine where Mr. De Vere would put his strong 
emphases. One of the few occasions when he is not ob- 
scure occurs when he reads the following lines which he em- 
phasizes as the Italics indicate : 

Your castle is surprised ; your wife and babes 
Savagely slaughtered : to relate the manner, 
Were, on the quarry of these murdered deer, 
To add the death of you. 

To put the chief stress on the adverb savagely ^ is to in- 
timate that it is not the slaughtering that is objected to, but 
the manner in which the slaughtering was done. In the last 
line, not add^ but you must receive the chief stress, if we 
would bring out the thought. The line means plainly, To 
add your death to the other deaths. 

In the Duncan of Robert Johnson we have an effective 
personation. The old-time tragic stateliness that charac- 
terizes Mr. Johnson's style of delivery is better suited to 
the character of Duncan than it would be to any other 
character in the tragedy. It is the style that quite gener- 
ally prevailed a generation or two ago, but is now obsoles- 
cent. It is in dramatic art what Johnsonian English is in 
literary art ; it addresses the hearing first and the under- 
standing afterward. It is hard, pompous, grandiloquent, 
unnatural and ungraceful. Compared with that elocution 
that alone does justice to an author, it is easy. Acquire its 
elephantine tread and you have it. The radical fault of 
this style of delivery is that in its desire to get all the sound, 
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the pomposity, possible out of the language, it dwells too 
much on the unimportant words, which should always be 
tripped over lightly, giving them only so much breath as is 
necessary to make them heard. 

Mr. Johnson is not so good an exponent as could be 
easily found of this style of delivery — far from it ! Mr. 
Johnson is a man of too much culture and acumen to go to 
extremes in an3rthing. 

Objectionable as this mode of delivery is, it is much 
better to practice it than it is to aim at the natural and to 
hit the commonplace. Of all the modes of delivery the 
gimme-glass-o'-beer mode is the most objectionable. Better 
too much of the stately and sonorous than too little. The 
first consideration is to be heard. 

The insight was given to Edwin Forrest and to Char- 
lotte Cushman that enabled them to hit the golden mean, 
and this it is that gives them the first places in the history 
of American dramatic art. 

Despite Mr. Johnson's great experience and his intimate 
acquaintance with Shakespeare, he, if I do not err, and I 
think I do not, occasionally fails so to distribute his stronger 
tones as to make clear the sense. I shall content myself 
with citing two or three examples only : 

He was a gentleman on whom I built 
An absolute trust. 

If it were a question of the amount of trust Duncan 
placed in Cawdor, then Mr. Johnson's emphasis would be 
rightly placed, but we can find nowhere in the context that 
such was the question, hence trust should be made the more 
emphatic of the two words. The two words, as they stand, 
express one idea, and in all such cases it is the last word 
that gets the chief stress. Change the language to " In 
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whom I placed the greatest confidence possible," and then 
ask, What did Duncan place in Cawdor? The answer 
clearly is : The greatest confidence possible^ the last being — 
who will dispute it ? — the most emphatic word of the three. 

Only I have to say 
More is thy due than more than all can pay. 

Not more but due is the word here that should receive 
the stress. Make this transposition and we do not in the 
least change the thought : " Thy due is more than all can 
pay." Would Mr. Johnson, if this were the form of the 
sentence, emphasize more? I think not. The long sound 
of o is the most beguiling sound in the language. 

The love that follows us sometime is our trouble, 
Which still we thank as love. 

This, I believe, is the traditional, the accepted, reading. 
Change the last word to Tdndness, Would any one now 
think of emphasizing oj ? 

I do receive your offer'd love like love, 
And will not wrong it. 

This, too, is the accepted reading. Change the second 
Ufve to, say, friendship. Would any one now think of em- 
phasizing like? Yet these changes do not affect the read- 
ing. 

H. C Barton is the kind of actor I dislike exceedingly 
to write about — ^he is so very faulty ! To my mind his Mal- 
colm is a very bad personation indeed. Mr. Barton knows 
nothing — absolutely nothing — of the. art of delivery, and 
then his pronunciation is faulty in the extreme. He does 
not misplace accents, but he mangles the final unaccented 
vowels frightfully. Motives^ for example, he pronounces 
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motuvs ; ness with him is nuss ; ed, ud ; less, luss, and so 
on and on. Mr. Barton's whole art seems to consist in reel- 
ing off the text as rapidly as possible. Whether his au- 
ditors do or do not know what thoughts he is giving utter- 
ance to is a matter that does not seem to concern him. Mr. 
Barton speaks at the proper time and speaks what is set 
down for him ; there his art begins and there it ends. 

Among those in the Macbeth cast most deserving, in my 
judgment, of a word of commendation is J. H. Manley. 
Mr. Manley pronounces well, is in earnest, seems to be oc- 
cupied with the thought expressed by the language he 
speaks, and he points it fairly well. His appearance and 
bearing are good, and he appears to be capable of acquit- 
ting himself creditably in parts of more importance than 
Lennox. Mr. Manley appears to possess the elements of 
improvement and to be on the right road. 

Miss Kate Maloney is another against whom, even were 
I in a fault-finding mood, I shoufd have no charges to make. 
Her Lady Macduff seems to me to be all that one could 
reasonably desire. 

But I confess I did not give Miss Maloney very close 
attention in her single scene, in consequence of my being 
very deeply interested in Master Tommie Russell. Master 
Tommie's personation of Macduff's son is perhaps the most 
faultless personation in the whole performance. Every 
word he speaks is heard in all parts of the house, and every 
thought comes from him clean-cut and sharply defined. 

If the like could be said of his elders in the cast, what 
a delightful evening's entertainment Mr. Rankin's presenta- 
tion of Macbeth, with its magnificent setting, would offer ! 

— The Mirror, 1888, 
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The London Saturday Review, in writing of Mary 
Anderson's performance in the Winter's Tale, says that she 
has done all fn her power to bring Shakespeare into dis- 
repute. " Her Perdita," says the Review, " would be tol- 
erable if she possessed an elementary knowledge of elocution^ 
but of Hermione she never gives a glimpse." 

The art of speaking properly the words of his part, as 
I have again and again contended, is the thing of things 
that should receive the actor's attention. Yet there is 
nothing else that pertains to his art that receives so little 
of the attention of the great majority of English-speaking 
actors. The reason for this we find in the fact that the art 
of making language effective in the utterance makes a greater 
demand on the intelligence than does anything else the actor 
is called upon to do. Mental labor is irksome to many 
more persons than physical labor is. There are compara- 
tively few persons that are not more willing to tax their 
muscles than they are to tax their brains. And then there 
are so many persons that have more muscle than they have 
brains to tax ! True, no one can be a really good reader 
unless he have a natural aptitude for the art ; but no matter 
how great the natural aptitude, without much study — ^and 
that, too, of the right sort — no one can possibly read really 
well. Mr. Forrest once told me that he studied Othello's 
Farewell for many years before he succeeded in speaking it 
to his satisfaction. 

The whole art of acting is nothing more than the art 
of making the thoughts the dramatist has put into his play 
effective. Everything the actor does he does to compass 
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this end. Now, the actor's aim being to make the thought 
effective, where should he begin ? Why, clearly, he should 
begin by making the thought plain. If he doesn't make the 
thought plain, how can he hope to make it effective ? And 
how can he hope to make the thought plain if he speaks in 
such a manner that a large percentage of the words are not 
understood? if he misplaces his emphases ? if his inflections 
are false? if he races over the pauses, grammatical and 
rhetorical ? In short, how can an actor hope to make the 
thought plain to his auditors by simply reeling oflT the words 
in the order the author has used them in? Yet, in the 
higher drama especially, the majority of our actors do little 
more. The nature and intelligence that show in the de- 
livery of even some of our more prominent players are of 
the kind that would hardly pass for genuine. 

Among the players of note whose performances I have 
recently studied with some care, there is one that for many 
years has occupied a prominent stellar position and is now 
heralded as America's greatest actress. I remember well 
to have seen the lady play several important' parts some 
twenty-five years ago, Bianca being among the number, 
and I remember well that her acting did not move me, nor 
do I believe that her acting has ever really moved any one 
— no, not even in the strongest parts she has ever played. 
If this be true, how was it possible, it will be asked, for her 
long ago to win an enviable place in the esteem of the 
theater-going public — ^to what does she owe her position ? 
Often what is obscure to the unthinking many is clear to 
the thoughtful few. 

Mrs. D. P. Bowers is now endeavoring to gather in the 
aftermath; For the crop that the first mowing yielded, 
considerable as it was, she was indebted, not to any high 
art merit that distinguished her personations, which would 
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never stand the test of close scrutiny, but to advantages 
that were chiefly physical — a symmetric figure, a hand- 
some face, a winsome, womanly manner, an intimate knowl- 
edge of stage technique, and, more than all else, to a big, 
sonorous voice. Mrs. Bowers has never been an intellec- 
tual, a scholarly player. Of that kind of excellence that 
made her two great contemporaries, Forrest and Cushman, 
great ; of that kind of excellence without which no one can 
achieve greatness on the stage, she has none. Mrs. Bowers 
has none of that acumen that enables its possessor to dis- 
cover subtleties of thought and then to make them appear 
in the utterance. She has always depended for her effects 
mainly on sound. 

Instead of reading the language of the parts she has 
played — i. e., instead of giving to the text of her parts that 
utterance that the sense demanded — Mrs. Bowers has sim- 
ply ambled over the words with a rhythmical, undulating 
movement (of the art of properly distributing the time she 
knows nothing) and in a half-chanting tone, distributing 
the emphasis in a haphazard fashion, chiefly to the first 
vowel-sounds that occurred after each inhalation. This 
mode of delivery is destructive to effect because it renders 
it difficult for the listener to make out more than the drift 
of the thought, and because it rarely puts any realism into 
the actor's pathos and never any into his passion. In the 
tones of such players there can be no genuine intensity. 
As there is no intelligence behind such tones, there can be 
no soul in them. Mrs. Bowers is always automatic, always 
mechanical. 

As evidence, as far as they go, of the correctness of my 
estimate of Mrs. Bowers as a dramatic artist, I cite a few of 
the false readings I noted while witnessing three of her per- 
sonations during her recent engagement at the People's 
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Theater. The Italics indicate the words that Mrs. Bowers 
made specially emphatic. 

" I am not willing that he shall rob me of my money 
and my child, too/' 

According to this reading, Mrs. Bowers is of opinion 
that Madame Croesus does not object to the Prince's be- 
coming possessed of her money and child, but that she ob- 
jects simply to his course of procedure. The truth is, Mrs. 
Bowers has not taken the trouble to have any opinion 
about it. Nor is it at all certain that because she expends 
her breath on rob one night that she will do likewise another 
night. Of course Mrs. Bowers knows as well as another 
what the sentence means — it is so simple ! — and she can't 
fail to see, if she will think just a little, that money, child^ 
and too are the words that naturally receive the stress in 
order to make the meaning clear ; but she, like many an- 
other, doesn't think. She simply looks upon the words as 
so many targets to fire sound at ; whether the sound hits in 
such a manner as to bring out the thought or not, is a mat- 
ter that does not engage her attention. Her only care is to 
vary the tone with the view of avoiding monotony. If the 
reader occupies himself with the thought, the tone will com- 
monly take care of itself. 

** I only ask you to reflect." 

That is, I do not entreat or conjure you to reflect, I only 
ask you. Of course the emphatic word is reflect, 

** My child's heart as well as her fortune." 

Could anything be more brainless ! 

**Z^/ the guilty wretch beware !" 

Does the admonition lie in let or in beware? In beware^ 
I think. The word let gets more undeserved attention 
from automatic readers than any other word in the Ian- 
guage. 
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*• You will be a new comer in our house." 

If it were a question of new comers and oU comers, this 
emphasis would be correct. Otherwise— as in this instance 
— newcomer should be treated as a compound word. If 
this was an endeavor to be right for once, it was a 
failure. 

" He will treat us accordingly." 

I can conceive of no context that would put the empha* 
tis on treaty and I certainly heard none. 

" But then I am childish in some things." 

Nobody says Lady Audley is not childish, which is the 
only reason there could be for emphasizing the verb. 

" Such a compliment as that deserves recompense." 

This reading might be correct, but it was not in this 
instance. 

" Then and not till then shall I sleep in safety." 

Of course safety and not sleep was the word to empha- 
size. 

" If the struggle between us is to be to the death," etc. 

Here the thought might put the stress on is^ but it 
didn't ; it put it on death, 

" What is this man to me?" 

Not so. Me is the word to emphasize. 

" A scheme to bind your father closer to our cause." 

Does any one need to be told that closer is the word to 
emphasize ? 

** Regard me. as your friend." 

Many of Mrs. Bowers's readings can be accounted for 
only on the theory of utter mental emptiness. 

** How my Wit passed in misery." 

The Czarina complains not that her life passed ^ but that 
it passed in misery. How much these six words would gain 
in force if properly uttered I 
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" I wear the crown and I will Tvield the scepter ! " 

This being Mrs. Bowers* s last speech as Catherine in The 
Czarina, it is doubly desirable that she should produce all 
the effect with it possible. Neither wearing nor wielding 
has ever yet made any woman great or powerful. If either 
or both did ever make women great there would be many 
great women, as there are many women that wear nightcaps 
and wield broomsticks. When, however, a woman has a 
crown to wear and a scepter 'to wield, she is pretty sure to 
make a figure in the world. 

The Czarina, by the way, like Madame Croesus, is a 
good drama to show rich gowns in ; but it is good for little 
else. 

These are by no means all of Mrs. Bowers's false read- 
ings I noticed — no, they are not even all I noted down ; but 
I think they suffice to show that she is, to say the least, a 
very careless speaker of lines. 

If Mrs. Bowers were herself careful and correct, she 
would hardly tolerate such slips as the following in the 
members of her company : 

" You have only to watch and to guard." 

Miss Fairbrother will appear to much better advantage 
if she emphasizes watch and guard, 

" We toilers can not expect to rival these gentlemen of 
leisure." 

Change toilers to gentlemen of toil and we do not change 
the sense, yet with this change Mr. Beach would hardly 
emphasize gentlemen. Think a bit, Mr. Beach, and you 
will not make such mistakes as this. 

" If I had only known this before 1 " 

Not so, Mr. Beach. Emphasize before and your reading 
will be intelligent and the language intelligible. 

" Let me go, man,, let me go ! " 
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Beach again. The word go, not let^ should receive the 
stress. 

" The creature that I loved ! " 

Again Mr. Beach. Worse than this is not on record. 

" Come to the home you have desecrated." 

But here is its companion, for which we are also indebt- 
ed to Mr. Beach. 

" Oh, say yes ! " 

If Miss Fairbrother understands Clarice, in speaking 
these words, to persuade her interlocutor not to nod yes, but 
to speak yes, then her reading is correct Miss Fairbrother 
should break herself of breathing audibly. Nothing an 
actor can do is more inartistic and nothing is more offensive 
to those that know anything of the art of using the voice. 
Leave gasping to camp-meeting exhorters. True, there are 
some prominent people in the dramatic profession that take 
breath so that they can be heard all over the house, but that 
does not make the habit less disagreeable. 

Miss Fairbrother and Miss Willett pronounce better than 
any of the other members of the Bowers organization. Miss 
Willett's pronunciation is exceptionally good, and Miss 
Fairbrother's may be equally good. I did not see enough 
of her to judge. They are correct, not only with their ac- 
cents, but also with their vowel sounds. 

On a better acquaintance I found Mr. Aveling to be a 
better actor than I thought him. He is acquitting himself, 
in my judgment, in a highly creditable manner in his pres- 
ent position. 

With Miss Willett I was much pleased. She looks well, 
dresses well, speaks naturally, and reads intelligently. 

Mr. Beach in his bearing is always actor-like. One thing 
I specially like in him — when he has nothing to do with his 
hands he does nothing with them. At such, times he lets 
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them take care of themselves ; hence they never appear to 
be in the way. 

As for Mr. Carl Ahrendt, he impressed me as being one 
of the very worst actors I have ever seen. He always ap- 
pears to be so wretchedly uncomfortable that it makes one 
uncomfortable to look at him. If he will act, or try to act, 
why doesn't he, at the least, learn some of the rudiments 
of stage deportment? He should beg^in by learning to 
stand properly, and by breaking himself of the habit of con- 
tinually putting one or both hands behind his back. His 
German accent is very noticeable and his pronunciation 
vulgar. 

Catherine^ for example, he pronounces Cathurun. His 
utterance is so bad that I immediately put him down among 
the incorrigribles. To particularize his faults would be to 
waste time and to squander space. — The Mirror^ 1SS7, 



THE ELOCUTION TN THE LOVE CHASE. 

On Thursday I went to the Lyceum to see The Love 
Chase again ; less, however, for amusement than for study. 
Yet had I gone solely for amusement, I should have felt 
repaid for my time. The performance goes very much 
more smoothly than it did on the first night, and proves now 
so entertaining that it would not be surprising to see the 
piece have quite a run. 

Nevertheless, I do not think the performance could ever 
be a very satisfactory one with the present cast, and for the 
simple reason that the ladies and gentlemen employed in 
the representation have too limited a knowledge of the most 
important part of the player's art — the handling of the 
words. In their elocution, except in the case of at most 
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two members of the cast, there is little to commend and 
much to condemn. In fact, the elocution of six of the eight 
principals is of the artificial, noisy, chanting, gasping, 
automatic kind that requires neither gumption nor study to 
acquire. As for there being any art in it, there isn't. The 
elocution of these six is the kind that simply memorizes the 
words and then reels them off, sometimes with more breath, 
sometimes with less, letting the thought, for the most part, 
take care of itself. As for pointing the thought so as to 
make it easy for the auditor to seize it, this style of elocu- 
tion — if elocution it can be called— does not undertake to do 
it. Readers of this description rarely have any fixed ideas 
where they should pause, which words should be empha- 
sized, or what the inflections should be. They can not tell, 
a moment after reading a passage, how they have read it — 
i. e., which words they have emphasized, where they have 
paused, or what their inflections were. All, with them, b 
haphazard. They fire their breath at the first vowel sounds 
they meet with without any regard whatever to the demands 
of the sense ; hence, if the right words are emphasized, the 
pauses rightly placed, and the inflections rightly made, it is 
the result of mere chance ; intelligence has had nothing to 
do with it. 

It is too much to expect that any one shall always be 
correct with his emphases, pauses, and inflections ; but the 
intelligent, painstaking reader should not, and need not, 
often go wrong. Here, for example, is a sentence the cor- 
rect reading of which one might be excused for not seeing 
at the first glance : 

You sportsmen never are to blame I 

Miss Dauvray emphasizes are when she should empha- 
size never^ touching are quite lightly. If Wildrake had 

9 
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said he was not to blame, then Miss Dauvray's reading 
would be correct ; but he has not said so, hence Constance 
should read : " You sportsmen never are to blame ! " Trans- 
pose never are thus : Never oxt you sportsmen to blame ^ and 
the correct reading becomes more apparent. Transpose 
words or clauses as much as you will, so long as you do not 
change the sense you do not change the emphasis. The 
thought will point put the emphatic words, be they in the 
sentence where they may. 

Mr. Whiting is less excusable when he reads : 

Indeed, a heap or none, 
I'd wager on the heap. 

The most emphatic word in the two lines is the last 
one. The thought is : If I were going to bet, I'd not bet 
on the none^ but on the heap. 

Oh, to love truths and yet not dare to speak it — 

says Miss Stanhope, thereby failing signally to bring out 
the meaning of the line. He that reads in this way has not 
taken the trouble to get more than a superficial knowledge 
of the meaning of the words. The meaning in this in- 
stance clearly is : To love truth and not dare to speak truth. 

Well he becomes his clothes I 

Miss Dauvray's utterance of this exclamation falls far 
short of making its meaning plain. If she will imagine the 
sentence to begin with how^ she will find the proper utter- 
ance easy. 

The cause of causes, lady. 

From Mr. Sothem's reading of this line, I take it he 
is one of the many that read, my heart <?/ hearts, the man 
of men, great among the greatest, the mightiest in the 
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mightiest. I respectfully suggest, my heart of hearts, the 

man of men, great among the greatest, mightiest in the 

MIGHTIEST, and cause of causes. 

Similar to look at, but very dissimilar in fact, b the 

line : 

Love that is love bestoweth all it can — 

which Miss Stanhope reads as I Italicize it If the sentence 
were, The sort of love that is genuine love, etc., would Miss 
Stanhope still emphasize the second love f Hardly, for then 
the second love might be dispensed with without affecting 
the thought in the least. We say, the man that is a man, 
meaning the sort of man that is a man, that is indeed a man. 
Miss Stanhope should read, love that is love. 

Then^ in spite of them I 

cries Mr. Rodney. " Then, in spite of them ! " would be 
hardly less intelligent. 

For more than life I love thee. 

Mr. Rodney again. Not hve but life should clearly 
receive the stronger emphasis. Mr. Rodney is not at all 
happy in the rendering of the following lines. I will mark 
their proper reading as nearly as I can : 

So my light love^ 
(Which but \itx person did at first affect) 
Her soul has metamorphosed— iboA^ a thing 
Of solid thoughts and wishes, I must have her I 

The word made is the word Mr. Rodney comes down 
on with more force than on any other word in the four 
lines. It will be seen that made should be touched quite 
lightly, as should all the words not Italicized, with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of first. What's it about ? is a question 
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Mr. Rodney, in common with the other five, does not often 
take the trouble to ask himself. 

Now comes he to declare himself, but wants 
The courage [to declare himself). 

If Miss Vernon will think a bit, she will not need to be 
told that declare and courage^ not cotnes and ztfants, are the 
words to bring into the foreground. 

S(mte women talk of such and such a style 
Of features in a man. Give me good humor ; 
That lights the homeliest visage up with beauty ; 
And makes the face where beauty is already. 
Quite irresistible. 

Miss Vernon puts the strongest emphases on women 
and lights/ not because she has any reason for doing so, 
but because Haphazard chances to land them there. 

If I have not set down against Mr. Whiting as many 
false readings as against some of his colleagues, it is not 
because he reads better than they, for in truth the utterance 
of no one of the six to me is less pleasing. Mr. Whiting 
has an intoning, non-committal, non-virile, slide-along, 
snapless style of utterance that alone is sufficient to stick 
him so fast in the slough that he is in that all Bamum's 
elephants couldn't pull him out. Until Mr. Whiting effects 
a radical change in his manner of delivery, progress in his 
art is impossible. Nor is the manner of delivery of any 
one of the other five much less faulty than is Mr. Whiting's. 
Instead of being natural and intelligent, they are all arti- 
ficial and automatic. Being wound up, they unreel now in 
this tone, now in that ; now with more voice, now with 
less. They seem to use the words to exercise their voice- 
making muscles on, rather than to convey the thoughts of 
the author with. 
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As for Miss Vernon, besides her other faults, she is twice 
too loud, save in the scene when she berates Sir William, 
the intended effect of which is ruined by the boisterousness 
that precedes it. " How soft she speaks, how very soft ! " 
says Sir William of her; yet this (languishing?) softness 
nowhere appears in Miss Vernon's personation of the Widow 
Green. Delicacy of touch is something Miss Vernon would 
seem to know nothing about. It is her habit to go thun- 
dering over the words, like a Conestoga wagon over a cor- 
duroy road. The more noise she makes, the more effective 
she seems to think she will be. 

As for Mr. Wheatleigh's elocution, it is what I should 
characterize as the floundering sort. Certain it is that Mr. 
Wheatleigh, experienced an actor as he is, and good an actor 
as he is in some parts, has no definite and fixed idea of how 
he should speak the words of the part of Sir William Fond- 
love. Nothing less smoothed and less rounded than his Sir 
William can be conceived of. 

Now why is it that Mr. Sothern so easily walks off with 
the honors of the presentation of The Love Chase ? Is it 
because his pantomime is better ? Because his voice is bet- 
ter ? Because he has a handsomer face ? a nobler figure ? 
a more commanding bearing ? is more graceful in his ac- 
tion ? No, it is none of these. It is because in Mr. Soth- 
em's utterance there is more intelligence, more nature ; be- 
cause his mind seems to be wholly occupied with the 
thoughts the words convey ; because he seems really to 
mean what he says ; because he so speaks his lines as to 
make their meaning easy to seize. In a word, ft is because 
he speaks like an intelligent, earnest human being — like a 
man ! It is because his method is simple, directy natural. 

In Miss Dauvray's method there is little less to com- 
mend than in Mr. Sothem's. Her shortcomings in Con- 
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stance are owing less to a lack of dramatic instinct and of 
naturalness than to a lack of native fitness for the part. 
Parts like that of Constance, Peg Woflington, and of Lady 
Gay are hardly within Miss Dauvray's range. 

^The Mirror, 1887. 



THE DAUVRAY COMPANY. 

In Miss Dauvray's company, as elsewhere, the misplac- 
ing of accents is now comparatively rare. Not so, however, 
the misplacing of emphases ; they are abundant every- 
where. 

But you, who take 

Such pity on the deer, whence follows it 
You hunt more costly game ? 

As in grammar, so in elocution, it is the thought that 
always determines. Would Mr. Payson emphasize how, 
if one were to change whence follows to how comes? 
Hardly. Mr. Payson should have read these lines thus : 

But youy who take 
Such pity on the deer, yrhsaxx follows it 
You hunt more costly game ? 

Mr. Rodney played havoc with his author when he em- 
phasized miracle in the lines : 

The maid 
In simple honesty I must pronounce 
A miracle of virtue, well as beauty. 

There might be something in the context to justify this 
emphasis, but there is not. Mr. Rodney should have said : 
A miracle of virtue, well as [of] beauty. 



THE DAUVRAY COMPANY. 

m ask thy pardQD, though I never hold 
Communion with thee more. 
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Not so. Mr. Whiting should have read : " 1*11 ask thy 
pardon^* 

Partaking of your hospitality, 

I have overlooked good friends I came to visit. 

Not so. The word hospitality was the word to dwell on. 

At sixty-two, to be in leading strings, 

Is an old child — and with a daughter, too I 

Had Mr. Wheatleigh any reason for giving and such a 
whack? None, I opine. He should have whacked his 
daughter, tripping over and with a quite lightly. 

I marry now, to please my vanity, 
A man that is the fashion. 

Oh, no ! If Miss Vernon will reconsider this she will, I 
am sure, read : " A man that is the fashion^ 

Why, what an air 
The fellow hath I A man to set a cap at I 

If Miss Dauvray had touched man lightly and had em- 
phasized cap strongly, the thought intended would have 
been doubly easy to seize. 

In some important particulars the utterance of Miss 
Dauvray and of Mr. Sothcm is much to be preferred to 
that of the other persons in the cast of The Love Chase. 
They are more natural, which of all things is the most diffi- 
cult thing to be, when we speak the language of another. 
Artificiality is within the easy reach of every one, dunder- 
heads and all. — The Mirror^ i8S7» 
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THE ACTOR AND HIS ART. 

EvALYN Foster, who recently gave us a very carefully 
considered and very interesting personation of Camille in 
an afternoon performance at the Lyceum Theater, this city, 
sometimes errs in her readings, much pains as she seems to 
take to l)e correct. One of the most instructive of her 
errors to consider she made in the following sentence, which 
she read as I Italicize it : 

I love and I am loved. 

I can not imagine any context that would justify the 
placing of the stress on am in this sentence, and nothing 
that I can at the moment think of would justify it in the 
clause " I am loved " but the assertion by some one that 
Camille is not loved, or a statement on her part that she 
does or does not wish to be loved. For example, thus : " I 
wish to be loved, and I am loved." Suppose the sentence 
were : " I love and I am hated " ; would Miss Foster, or 
any one else, emphasize am ? Certainly not ; yet this 
change of the participle does not affect the reading. In the 
sentence two thoughts are expressed, and the circumstance 
that the clauses expressing them are connected by a parti- 
ciple expressing the relation of addition does not in any 
way change their utterance from what it would be if they 
were not connected, and formed two independent sentences. 
Not am but loved should receive the stress. As a reader. 
Miss Foster is natural and intelligent, and as an actress she 
is, in pathetic scenes, surpassed by no one on our stage. 

Among the actors I have seen lately in whose utterance 
there is little to commend are Fred C. Mosley and F. C. 
Huebner, who are of Louis James's support. Neither of 
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these gentlemen read as though he had ever deemed the 
art of delivery of sufficient importance to let it engage his 
attention. As a speaker of lines, all of Mr. Mosley's art 
seems to consist in putting a certain amount of energy and 
dash into his elocution. Whether or not the energy he ex- 
pends produces the effect it should produce is a matter that 
does not seem to concern him. Doubtless it does concern 
him, but the great lack of intelligence he dbplays in ex- 
pending his strength makes it seem as though it did not. 
What, for example, could be more thoughtless than Mr. 
Mosley's habit of attacking blank-verse lines, as he does, 
with all the voice he can well command, and then, as he ap- 
proaches the end of the line, of letting his voice dwindle 
down until the last word frequently can not be heard ; and 
that, too, when the last word is second in importance to no 
other word in the line ? This, in reading verse, Mr. Mosley 
does continually. In speaking the line, 

Though in the trade of war I have slain men, 

he howls out though at the top of his voice, and then pro- 
ceeds in a gradual diminuendo, until he reaches the word 
men; yet there is no word in the line that should be 
touched more lightly than though. The only strongly em- 
phatic word in the line is war^ and the words that precede 
it should be tripped over lightly, with only enough voice to 
make them heard. Though I sat in the twelfth row from 
the stage when I recently saw Mr. Mosley as lago, the 
words I Italicize in the following lines did not reach me ; 
yet it will be seen that, by all the laws that govern in the 
art of delivery, these words, every one of them, should be 
made, at the least, as emphatic as any of the other words in 

the lines : 

She that was ever fair, and never proud; 

Had tongue at will, and yet was never loud; 
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Never lacked gold, and yet went never g^ay; 
Fled from her wish, and yet said — Now I may; 
She that, being angered, her revenge being ni^^A, 
Bade her wrong stay, and her displeasure yfy, etc. 

What right has an actor that does such things as this to 
complain if he is treated with little consideration by those 
that know something of the actor's art ? Such an actor may 
have that that enables him to stand fairly well with the 
great mass of theatergoers — appearance, dash, vigor — ^but 
he can never stand well with those that have learned to ob- 
serve and are accustomed to think. 

He is a soldier fit to stand by a Caesar. 

This is Mr. Mosley's mode of reading this line. Any 
schoolboy should know better. 

'* Men should be what they seem." 

Does Mr. Mosley, perhaps, understand the line to mean 
that though men should be what they seem, goats and mon- 
keys need not be what they seem ? The words be and seem 
are the words to emphasize ; the other words in the line 
should be touched lightly. Mr. James was equally at fault 
in reading the next speech, which is : ** Certain men shoi^ld 
be what they seem." He emphasized men and should^ 
whereas he also should have emphasized be and seem, 

** You charge me most unjustly." 

Oh, no, Mr. Mosley ; not charge^ but unjustly is the word 
to bring into the foreground. Mr. Mosley's reading fairly 
teams with blunders just as gross as these. 

Of the value of the pause Mr. Mosley knows nothing. 
As a reader, he might very properly be called a rusher. 
In speeches of any length he should take, at the least, one 
half more time. He goes, hurry-skurry, over rhetorical and 
grammatical pauses alike, as though the very devil were 
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after him. This disposition to race ahead is specially 
noticeable in Mr. Mosley's delivery of the Queen Mab 
speech. In it occur these lines : 

Her wagon spokes — made of long spinners* legs ; 
The cover — of the wings of grasshoppers ; 
The traces — of the smallest spiders' web ; 
The collars— of the moonshine's wat'ry beams ; 
Her whip— of cricket's bone ; the lash— of film ; 
Her wagoner— a small, gray-coated gnat, 
Not half so big as a round little worm 
Pricked from the lazy finger of a maid. 

Is there one of the many thousand readers of The 
Clipper who will fail to see that if these lines are to be read 
at all naturally a pause must be made at every one of the 
places where I have introduced a dash? Probably not. 
Yet Mr. Mosley does not make the slightest pause at any 
one of them. 

Mr. Mosley is as yet but a dashing tyro in the actor's 
art, and a dashing tyro he will remain unless he completely 
revolutionizes his manner of delivery. The road he is on 
never has led and never will lead to anything that satisfies 
laudable ambition. 

I have some entries against two of Mr. Mosley's col- 
leagues, Mr. Huebner and Harry Langdon, of which here- 
after.— T'i*/ New York Clipper, 1887. 



THE ACTOR AND HIS ART. 

Galba, the Gladiator, Saumet*s tragedy, Englished 
by ' Leonard S. Outram, is a strong play, and it was 
strongly presented the other evening at the Windsor Thea- 
ter by Frederick B. Warde and his company — ^very strongly 
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from a physical point of view, but very feebly from an in- 
tellectual point of view. Judging Mr. Warde and the 
members of his company solely by what they do in Galba, 
it would not be unjust to say that they, one and all, are 
simply followers of the actor's vocation,' rather than students 
of the actor's art. In stage deportment and in stage busi- 
ness they are all satisfactorily proficient ; but in the art of 
using the voice, and more especially in the art of making 
clear and effective the thought expressed by the language 
they have to speak in their respective parts, they are sorrow- 
fully deficient. The major part, if not all, of the company, 
especially of the principals (the star included), in taking 
breath use the pectoral region of the trunk quite to the ex- 
clusion of the abdominal, which, in vehement delivery, re- 
sults in a tiresome raising of the shoulders at each inhala- 
tion, and is one of the causes of the camp-meeting gasp 
that many players seem to think adds to the effectiveness 
of their delivery. This mode of using the voice-making 
apparatus is ruinous to the voice, and he that practices it 
shows that he does not think it worth his while to learn 
more of his art than just enough to enable him to fake 
through. But if Mr. Warde and the members of his com- 
pany are unskilled in voice-management, which at the most 
is only muscle-management, they are doubly unskilled in 
the other things it is necessary to be proficient in in order 
to make language produce the effects intended by the writer. 
In the Warde company there is not one person that appears 
to me to have any knowledge of the reader's art whatever. 
I should, perhaps, except Abbie Pierce. The few lines she 
has to speak in Galba she speaks quite naturally and in- 
telligently. What she would do had she more to do I am 
not able to judge. 

Among Eugenia Blair's false readings were the follow- 
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ing : (Miss Blair, by the way, greatly disappointed me. I 
have heard not a little in her praise» and I once saw her 
play a part quite creditably ; but her Neodamia convinces 
me that, however much native talent she may possess, she 
will never achieve jp(iuch as an actress unless she reforms 
altogether. Her elocution is so bad that it could hardly be 
worse. Her whole art consists in looking pretty, dressing 
properly, being in the proper places, using action more or 
less appropriate, and in pronouncing the words of her part, 
now with more voice, now with less, in the order in which 
the author has placed them. As for exhibiting any intelli- 
gence in the speaking of her lines in Neodamia — no, that 

she does not.) 

And the voice of God. 

Not voice^ surely, but God was the word to make em- 
phatic. 

I'll tread among your shadows. 

Here it is quite clear that shadows and not tread is the 
word to make much of. 

Raised me from slave to wife. 

Does any one need to be told that slave and wife are 
the important words? I am sure Miss Blair would not 
had she used her intelligence just a little. 

Will rob me of an immortal crown. 

According to Miss Blair, robbing a woman is a very 
great matter ; but it isn't, for it might be of a hairpin. It 
is« however, a great matter when she is robbed of an im- 
mortal crown. 

Some of Mrs. AugusSta Foster's false readings are these : 

In your hands my sword is placed. 
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Where could the sword be placed but in dw man's 
hands ? Of course the chief stress is on your. 

The Jiat of the gods I 

The importance of a fiat depends entirely upon whose 

fiat it is. 

Fail my //mi. 

This means, if my plan /ail. In either case the em- 
phatic word is the same. 

See these burning tears. 

Does Mrs. Foster mean by making see so distinctly em- 
phatic to bring out the thought that the burning tears shall 
not be smelt or felt, but seen ? 

Here is an example that gives a pretty clear idea of the 
round of the art-ladder Clarence Handyside is on : 

Or any one who ca/is himself a man. 

How weak the sentence is, thus uttered, compared with 
what it is when the stress is put on man, where it belongs ! 

• •••••• 

Mr. Warde is hardly more correct than are those sup- 
porting him, though, owing to his position, we should ex- 
pect him to be. Neither in Galba nor in anything else 
I have ever seen Mr. Warde play does he give any evidence 
of having devoted more study to the execution of his con- 
ceptions, so far as the handling of the language is concerned, 
than was necessary to memorize the words. Mr. Warde is 
not a student, and without being a student no man can be 
artistic. If Mr. Warde were a student, he would not be, as 
he now is, more frequently wrong than he is right in his 
readings, nor would he depend, as he now does, more upon 
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vociferation than upon all else for his effects. As examples 
of Mr. Warde's deficient elocution, I submit the following : 

To be torn by beasts. 

Here Mr. Warde makes vastly more of torn than he 

does of beasts t whereas to get out of the words all the effect 

possible beasts should be dwelt on at least as strongly ai 

torn. 

To rend the universe. 

The word universe should be made very much more 
emphatic than rend. Indeed, I doubt whether rend can be 
said to be emphatic at all. 

I heard one long wail of agony. 

Why come down as Mr. Warde does on heard? There 
is no reason for doing so that I can see. It is not the hear^ 
ing we would call attention to, but the vhUI of agony I 

" I will not justify my deeds to those who wrong me 
with suspicion.** 

The emphatic words in this sentence are wrong and 
suspicion. 

Then let the trump of freedom call on Galba. 

The words the trump of are useless so far as the sense 
is concerned. It is the important, not the unimportant 
that we commonly emphasize. The words freedom and 
Galba are alone emphatic. 

No, not man, a slave. 

The word that stands in contradistinction to slave is 
man. The not should be touched lightly. 

Bow the knee to such divinities as thine. 
Though bow and knee are somewhat emphatic, the chief 
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emphasis should clearly be placed on thine. The other 
words should be touched lightly. 

Other faults are found in plenty in Mr. Warde's elocu- 
tion, but they are of a character that does not admit of their 
being clearly demonstrated on paper. What place Mr. 
Warde would win among dramatic artists were he to study 
intelligently, it is now impossible to conjecture. 

What a pleasure it would be to see some of our tragedi- 
ans play with the artistic finish of Mrs. John Drew as Mrs. 
Malaprop, and Joseph Jefferson as Bob Acres. No better 
lesson in elocution can be had anywhere than can be had 
by witnessing the personations of these two accomplished 
players, if the student knows enough of the reader's art to 
appreciate their excellence and to see what it is owing to. 
^The cupper^ 1887, 



THE PALMER-BOUCICAULT SCHOOL. 

In the noblest dramas the thought is more important than 
the action and produces greater effects. — yohn R, Stockton, 

Mr. A. M. Palmer has opened a school of dramatic art 
and has placed the accomplished Irish comedian and bril- 
liant playwright, Mr. Dion Boucicault, at the head of it 

There are few things we more need than a good dra- 
matic school, and Mr. Palmer deserves our thanks for his 
endeavor to give us one. But is he likely to give us one 
if he pursues the plan he has adopted ? Is Mr. Boucicault 
competent to make dramatic artists of the fifty or sixty 
young persons they propose to admit ? Indeed, would Mr. 
Boucicault be competent to make a dramatic artist of any 
one of them ? 
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As Mr. Boucicault's views concerning the course that 
should be pursued in order to become a dramatic artist have 
come to my knowledge, the doubts I had at the first re- 
garding his competency have become convictions. 

The. course Mr. Boucicault recommends is well calcu- 
lated to add rapidly to the number of the artisans in the 
dramatic profession, but it is poorly calculated to add even 
one to the artists in it. 

Mr. Boucicault's method will speedily make his pupils 
think they are actors, which is about the worst turn that 
could be done them. 

Some of the young people that get their first knowledge 
of the stage in Mr. Boucicault's school may ultimately 
achieve excellence ; but never will they do it unless they 
sooner or later pursue a course widely different from the 
one he recommends ; and if there should be any such, they 
would have achieved excellence much more rapidly and 
certainly had they pursued a different course from the 
start. 

All preparatory training, in Mr. Boucicault's opinion, is 
useless. Indeed, he thinks that preparatory study and 
teaching in the art of delivery is a detriment rather than an 
advantage. With him stage technique and stage "busi- 
ness" is everything. Hence he puts the learner im- 
mediately to rehearsing and acting. " Everything learned 
in a room," he says, " is devoid of practical value." 

To set pupils to rehearsing and acting before they have 
learned to speak properly is like putting a student of the 
piano to playing tunes before he has learned to run the 
scales*— a course that every musician knows is ruinous. 

If Mr. Boucicault were going to build a house, he would, 
presumably, begin with the roof. 

Mr. Boucicault never tires of inveighing against what 
10 
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he sometimes calls hearth-rug tuition and at other times 
chamber tuition. 

If he were going to make soldiers, we may suppose that 
he would send his students of the art of war out to fight the 
Indians. The Government sends its students of the art 
of war to West Point — gives them chamber tuition, and 
lots of it. 

If he were going to make architects he, we may sup- 
pose, would set his students to shoving a jackplane or to 
carrying a hod. 

If he were to take' to teaching music, we should prob- 
ably see him organizing his students at once into orches- 
tras. 

If Barney Williams were to come back to earth and 
start a dramatic school, he would, I do not doubt, pursue 
essentially the same course Mr. Boucicault pursues. 

If Edwin Forrest, however, were to come back to earth 
and start a dramatic school, I should expect to see him 
attend first to the utterance, the elocution, of his pupils, 
and not to hear him even suggest rehearsals till their elo- 
cution was satisfactory. 

The actor's task is always a simple one, though often 
difficult. It is to make clear and impressive certain 
thoughts — no more no less ; and all he does, he does to 
compass this one end. To make the thoughts intrusted to 
him clear and impressive he relies mainly on the use of two 
things — natural language (signs, dumb show) and artificial 
language (oral speech), but chiefly on artificial language, 
skill in the use of which he acquires by studying the art 
of delivery, by studying elocution, a thing that is best 
studied and best taught in the retirement of the closet ; a 
thing that can be studied and taught successfully only in 
the retirement of the closet. Where else would a man 
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of sense think of studying the reading, the elocution, of 
•parts that amount to anything— of such parts, say, as Ham- 
let, Ophelia, Richard, Macbeth, Richelieu, lago, Desde- 
mona, Pauline, Claude, and hundreds of others ? 

Any gump can learn stage technique and the ** business" 
of a part, but there is only now and then a person that can, 
try as he may, learn to read really well. Let an actor have 
a good voice and read really well, and though he be as awk- 
ward and ungainly as Irving, he will be accepted. In 
Irving's case we have not even a good voice. 

The difficult part of the actor's art, the intellectual part, 
the part the Irish comedian is not likely to know much 
about — why should he ? — ^is the art of reading, of speaking 
the language so as to produce the effect intended. To do 
this, one must have not only the necessary physical and 
mental requisites, but also have great industry — a thing that 
the students of the Palmer-Boucicault school rarely, if ever 
will have. It is not in a school like Mr. Boucicault's that 
those habits are acquired that are imperatively necessary 
if one would play the great parts even creditably. It re- 
quires ten times as much — yes, twenty times as much — 
study and practice to enable one properly to speak the 
words of a great part, as it does to do everything else one 
has to do in the playing of it. And there is no branch of 
the actor's art in which proper directing is more necessary 
than in the art of getting the whole meaning and effect out 
of the words. No one has ever yet done it unaided with- 
out first becoming proficient in that art called elocution. 

Does Mr. Boucicault know what elocution is ? I doubt 
it. If he did he would not improve every opportunity to 
cry out against it. 

Elocution is simply the art of speaking language so as 
to get out of it all there is in it ; of speaking it so as to 
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convey its meaning clearly and forcibly ; of speaking it so 
as to produce the effect with it that the author intended to 
produce with it. 

To do this there is but one way, and that way is to be 
natural (not commonplace) ; to copy nature ; to speak as 
we should speak if the thought were ours and the language 
came to us as we give it utterance, which is often a very 
difficult thing to do. 

Elocution is a highly intellectual art, vastly more in- 
tellectual than even most persons that pretend to teach elo> 
cution suppose it to be» for nineteen out of every twenty 
of those that pretend to teach it know little or nothing 
about it. As for the rank and file of the dramatic profes- 
sion, they know no more about it than does the average 
elocutionist, who often would read better if he had never 
heard that there is such a thing as elocution. 

" The action, the movement, is the most important part 
of the art," says Mr. Boucicault. This is not true, yet it is 
true that the best, the only sure way to make the action 
appropriate and spontaneotiSy is to proceed as the true elo- 
cutionist proceeds and to cause the action to grow, as it 
were, out of the text. This is to begin at the bottom and 
to work up, while Mr. Boucicault's method is to begin at 
the top and to work down ; it is to begin at the center and 
to work toward the circumference, while Mr. Boucicault's 
method is to begin at the circumference and to work toward 
the center ; it is to begin with the frame and to put the 
sheathing on afterward, while Mr. Boucicault's method is 
to begin with the sheathing and to put in the frame after- 
ward. 

If Mr. Boucicault were going to build a cart wheel he 
would begin with the fellies. 

If the reading be thoroughly good — especially in the 
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pla)ring of great parts — intelligent, appropriate, and con- 
sequently effective, action is almost sure to accompany it. 
True, the action must be, in some measure, molded in 
accordance with certain rules of art ; but these rules are 
quickly learned, for they are simple and by no means nu- 
merous. 

If the mind goes right the body is almost sure not to go 
wrong. 

Create the emotion by mastering the thought and the 
sentiment of the author, and Nature requires but little aid 
from Art to furnish the expression. 

The emotion present, and the aspect of the face, the 
tone of the voice, and the movement of the hands and arms 
will rarely fail to be appropriate. 

Now how would the actor go to work to awaken the 
emotion? Whence would he seek inspiration? Why, in 
the language of his author. He would set to work to make 
the language of his author produce as great an effect as pos- 
sible on himself. In doing so he would not only seek the 
whole import of the language, but he would also seek to 
discover what pauses, what emphases, what inflections were 
required in order, in the utterance, to make clear the whole 
import, which import is all he would have to inspire him 
with the emotion he would express. That an actor should 
study the lines of his part at all carefully and not consider 
their vocality, when properly spoken, is unthinkable. 

The actor, then, finds the only sure and safe guide to 
appropriate and spontaneous action in that kind of study 
that is strictly within the province of — elocution ! 

It is the utterance that always has, does, and alwa3rs 
will distinguish the lesser from the greater player. In the 
actor's art there is nothing else that, by a very long way, is 
of equal importance. 
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Elocution, in fact, is the source, the fountain head, the 
very soul of the whole business, and this has been the opin- 
ion of the greatest actors that have ever lived. 

Mr. Boucicault says that those that begin the study of 
dramatic art with elocution often make a very good show 
the first year of their professional career, but they fail to 
get beyond a certain limit. How far would Mr. Boucicault 
have them go to prove that their preparatory training has 
been no detriment to them ? Edwin Forrest took lessons in 
elocution of Lemuel G. White, and was the greatest elocu- 
tionist and the greatest actor this country has thus far pro- 
duced, and, I doubt not, as great an elocutionist and as 
great an actor as any country has ever produced. James E. 
Murdoch also took lessons in elocution of Lemuel G. White. 
Charlotte Cushman took lessons of a tragedian named Bar- 
ton. Mile. Mars was taught by her father, one of the most 
distinguished elocutionists of his time. Rachel began in 
the declamation class at the Paris Conservatory. Julia 
Dean was taught to speak her parts by her father. Cecile 
Rush, at one time a very popular star in the West, began 
by taking lessons in elocution. F. F. Mackay was a pro- 
fessor of elocution in a Wisconsin college previously to 
going on the stage. The name of the lesser lights that 
began with " hearth-rug " tuition is legion. Among these 
are Sara Jewett, Kate Claxton, Adele Belgarde, Louise 
Pomeroy, Margaret Mather, and many more. A little re- 
search would enable me to treble the list. 

If elocution be studied at all, Mr. Boucicault would 
have it studied after the candidate has learned ** how to 
act." That is, after having for a time practiced the speak- 
ing of his parts a la barnstormer. After having been, for 
an indefinite period, a howler, a bow-wower, and a sing- 
songer, Mr. Boucicault thinks some acquaintance with the 
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art of delivery may do the aspirant for histrionic honors no 
harm. 

There are not a few, I am confident, who will agree 
with me in the opinion that it would be hard to find any 
one anywhere who talks more pernicious nonsense than 
does Mr. Dion Boucicault ! — The Mirror ^ August^ 1888. 

Note. — ^The existence of the Palmer-Boucicault school was 
brief and inglorious. A candidate for the stage might profit 
quite as much by being a member of an amateur dramatic asso- 
ciation as by being a pupil of any one of these so-called schools, 
a good half of which are mere confidence schemes. Delivery, 
which is nineteen twentieths of the whole business, is the 
thing they one and all pay comparatively little attention to. 
No man can teach what he himself does not know. It is im- 
possible to get together a satisfactory cast for one of the great 
plays, simply because actors can not be found that know how to 
read. Elocution is well-nigh a lost art. 



MISS GENEVIEVE WARD AND HER COMPANY. 

In the early part of last week I asked for complimentary 
seats at the Star Theater, but Miss Ward or her represent- 
ative refused to grant my request, so I was obliged to get 
them through some one else, pay for them, or miss seeing 
The Queen's Favorite. Having been accustomed for 
these twenty years to sit in complimentary seats at the 
theaters, I was loath to pay to see even Miss Ward and her 
new comedy, so I attacked the box office through another, 
and on Saturday night I had, as it chanced, three seats at 
my disposal, and as it also chanced I had use for only one 
of them. 

Had I known, however, what an exceptional treat it is 
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to see The Queen's Favorite, as it is played by Miss 
Ward and her company, reluctant as I am to part with 
money for amusement of any sort, I should have been 
strongly tempted to break my custom and to pay my money. 

The Queen's Favorite is one of those chastely-written 
dramatic compositions that go for comparatively little if not 
handled with the greatest delicacy. The whole piece is in 
the hands of six persons, three men and three women. 
The six men and women that were employed in its repre- 
sentation at the Star last week were, without an exception, 
in their respective parts, all that any but the hypercritical 
could desire. There was an ease, a grace, a spontaneity, 
an artistic finish in their several personations that was de- 
lightful to witness. They were all colloquial without allows 
ing their colloquialism to degenerate into the commonplace. 
All seemed to be occupied with the thought the words ex- 
pressed, and not at all with the tones in which the words 
were spoken. All kept the voice up at the ends of the sen- 
tences, as we do when we extemporize, instead of letting it 
run down until the words were hardly audible, as many 
players do — ^when they play. Not one of the cast spoke 
his speeches like a lesson conned, but all spoke as though 
thought and words were theirs. At times Miss Ward's de- 
livery would, perhaps, have seemed a little more realistic 
if she had sprinkled a few more pauses through her longer 
speeches. However rapidly words may flow, they must not 
flow continuously ; the flow must be interrupted by frequent 
pauses, if we would copy Nature successfully, and the more 
successfully we copy Nature in her best forms the more 
effective we are. 

Mr. Vernon's Bolingbroke is one of the most elaborate 
and most finished personations I have ever witnessed. It 
is quite on a level with Mr. Gilbert's Sir Anthony, Mr. Jef- 
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ferson's Rip Van Winkle, and Mr. Irving's Louis XI. Mr. 
Vernon is much the most accomplished player England has 
sent us of late, save Mr. Irving, some of whose persona- 
tions place him in the front rank — among his icontempo- 
raries. 

But this did not surprise me after what I had heard and 
read of Mr. Vernon. What, however, did surprise me was 
to find in the lady that personated Queen Anne the peer 
of both Miss Ward and Mr. Vernon. It would not be easy 
to find an actress, hunt her where you will, that, take it for 
all in all, would play the part of the Queen with the ex- 
quisite delicacy of touch that Miss Gertrude Kellogg plays 
it with. Nothing could be more admirable than the hand- 
ling of her scene with the Duchess at the beginning of the 
fourth act, when the Duchess offers to return the key. The 
delicacy of the shading as she allows herself to be again 
beguiled by the Duchess is the very perfection of the actor's 
art. Miss Kellogg's aptitude for her vocation is of a very 
high order. Between Miss Ward, Miss Kellogg, and Mr. 
Vernon the honors were easy, the two latter having a good 
two thirds of them. 

Miss Eleanor Tyndale, it is said, is new to the stage. 
If she is, let her remain new. A more ingenuous, more 
winsome, or more intelligent Abigail could not be rationally 
desired. It is the fashion to say of beginners, no matter 
how well they play, that they " no doubt will, in time" etc. 
If Miss Tyndale plays everything she attempts as satisfac- 
torily as she plays Abigail, she has only to conceal from her 
auditors the fact that she is not '* an old hand at the bel- 
lows," and she may count with certainty on their com- 
mendation.— 7"^ Theater, 1886, 
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Phosa McAllister, for reasons known to the manage- 
ment, is billed as the star of the Taken from Life company, 
and H. S. Duffield is billed as her leading support. Yet I 
am confident that any one at all competent to judge the 
merits of players, if he did not know to the contrary, would 
suppose the star of the company to be Ed. Sylvester, 
who personates Joe Gallon, the trainer. What Mr. Syl- 
vester does in the representation of Taken from Life is 
about all there is in the performance that, in my judgment, 
can afford the thinking auditor any pleasure. Do Messrs. 
Duffield, Frances, and Ellis, and Miss McAllister think it 
of any importance how the language of their respective 
parts is spoken, provided it is spoken with a certain amount 
of force and unction ? It would seem not, from their utter 
disregard of the demands of the thought, which they ap- 
parently take no pains whatever to point. 

In Mr. Duffield and Mr. Ellis, especially, we have two 
young men of fine stage presence, with good voices, that, 
if they knew anything of the art of handling words, would 
be sought by positions far more desirable than those they 
now hold. Surely, playing night after night in a crude 
drama like Taken from Life can not be the height of their 
ambition ! If these gentlemen make such terrible work as 
they do of the utterance of simple, every-day language, 
what would they do with the language of the classic or 
standard drama ? 

As evidence that I am not unjust, I cite some of the 
readings of Mr. Duffield and of Mr. Ellis, the utter brain- 
lessness of which they themselves will, I am sure,, quickly 
see the moment their attention is called to them. The 
words I Italicize were made bellowingly emphatic. 
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** Having had your say with my wife, what have you to 
say to me ? " 

Is it necessary to say to Mr. Duffield, or to Mr. anybody 
else, that there is no conceivable reason for making what 
emphatic ? Nor is it necessary to tell any one capable of 
thinking just a little that wife and me are the only words in 
the sentence that should receive any special stress. The my^ 
let me take occasion to remark, must not be slurred, as it 
usually should be when not emphatic, but must receive its 
full, long, name-sound. 

" Hand in hand we'll f<ue the world." 

There are two reasons why worldy not face^ should re- 
ceive the chief stress in this sentence. Not only does this 
reading more fully bring out the sense, but it makes a 
climax, a thing the actor always makes when possible. In 
this instance the sense and the sonorous vowel in world ^vt 
him a good opportunity. Speak the sentence in this way, 
Mr. Duffield, and your utterance will be artistic. 

" You talked to me of socialism." 

Not so, Mr. Duffield ; talked is not the word to bring 
into the foreground, but socialism. There would be just as 
much intelligence in " you proposed a murder to me." 

" God gave us to each other." 

If it were a question oi giving or lending^ then this read- 
ing would be correct. 

In the character of Walter Lee, Mr. Duffield makes 
many, very many, false readings that are just as bad as these. 

** Give me a chance with your sister, and send that artist 
fellow away." 

If Mr. Ellis had been extemporizing, it is quite certain 
that he would have touched send lightly, and have empha- 
sized artist and away, 

" To ho V the child as a weapon against the mother." 
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It is difficult to conceive of any context that would put 
the chief stress on hold. The most emphatic word in the 
sentence is weapon. 

** I have been watching a thief." 

Has Mr. Ellis any reason for coming down so heavily 
on watching and for touching thief so lightly? Probably 
not. If he expends his breath on thief \it will certainly get 
a great deal more effect out of the sentence. 

" I could give her back her husband and her child." 

This is perhaps the most extraordinary of Mr. Ellis's 
readings that I noted. Connectives should rarely be more 
than merely touched. If this and is an exception, the rea- 
son is not within the range of my mental vision. 

The reading of the other members of the Taken from 
Life cast — that of the star included — is about on a par with 
that of Mr. Ellis and of Mr. Duffield. 

• •••••• 

How much better the playing of nearly every company 
in the country would be if they had, at their rehearsals, 
some competent person to direct in the utterance of the 
language, as well as some one to direct in the doing of the 
* * business " ! The advantage of such directing to the players 
would be incalculable. It would quickly get them out of 
the habit of speaking their lines in the slapdash, haphazard 
manner they, for the most part, speak them in now. There 
is no part, no matter how insignificant it may be, that is not 
rendered very much more effective by paying attention to 
the emphases, pauses, and inflections. 

There is little fault to find with the pronunciation of the 
several members of the Taken from Life company if I 
except Edwin Frances, whose treatment of the vowels is 
well-nigh criminal. — The Clipper^ i88y. 
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JULIA MARLOWE. 

Among the interesting events that have occurred this 
winter on the New York stage is the formal cUbut of Julia 
Marlowe. Miss Marlowe is well equipped, mentally and 
physically, for achieving an enviable place among the per- 
sonators of the lighter heroines of the drama. She has youth 
and strength, symmetry of figure, regularity of feature, and, 
what is better than beauty, a bright, winsome expression ; 
and then she adds to these physical advantages native 
grace and considerable dramatic instinct. In the three 
parts — Juliet, Viola, and Parthenia — Miss Marlowe appeared 
in, she was exceedingly well prepared, so far as knowing 
the words she had to speak and the " business " she had to 
do were concerned. In the easier part of the task Miss 
Marlowe undertook, she was entirely satisfactory ; not so, 
however, in the harder. She failed where most actors fail 
— especially in the classic and the standard drama. Miss 
Marlowe's knowledge of the difficult art of elocution is very 
limited. Had she acquitted herself as well in the reading 
of the parts she essayed as she did in other respects, her 
dibut would have been more than successful — it would have 
been brilliant. Her ease and native winsomeness won for 
her the suffrages of the average theatergoer, but her con- 
tinual failure to do anything like justice to the text tended 
to alienate the thoughtful critic. 

It is often said that the best way to learn to act — the 
only successful way, in fact — is to begin with small parts 
and to work one's way upward, step by step ; that prepara- 
tory training is of little or no avail. For my part, I think, 
and always have thought, that this is the very worst way 
possible to learn to be a dramatic artist. I think, and al- 
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ways have thought, that, in ninety-nine cases in a hundred, 
this way makes only dramatic fakirs. 

In Miss Marlowe we have one whose shortcomings, 
limited as her experience is, are marked only in that that 
could be learned in a room six feet square. It is not neces- 
sary for one ever to see a stage in order to learn to read 
well, and yet the reading of a part is, for most persons, be^ 
yond all comparison the most difficult part of the whole 
business. 

The elaborating of the reading, the utterance, the deliv- 
ery — call it what you will— of a part may, properly — in- 
deed, it must generally of necessity — ^be left till one is aided 
by that inspiration that only an audience can yield ; but the 
form of the utterance, even to the smallest detail, should be 
decided on beforehand. This task is just as much a matter 
of study, just as much a subject of thought, it just as much 
demands a deliberate intellectual effort, as the solving of a 
mathematical problem, and, like the solving of a mathemat- 
ical problem, it is best accomplished in the retirement of the 
closet. Nor does the form the reader gives to his utterance 
lie much more within the domain of aesthetics than does 
mathematics. Taste has little or nothing to do with it. 
There can not be two right ways, or two best ways, to read 
a sentence any more than there can be two right solutions 
or two best solutions of a mathematical problem. Any given 
sentence means one thing, and one thing only, and there 
can be only one reading that fully brings that meaning out. 
If the reader fails to bring the meaning fully out, the auditor 
must, in a measure at least, supply the intelligence that the 
reader lacks, or the sentence is not fully understood 

As a reader Miss Marlowe has a decided leaning toward 
the artificial. Her mind is more occupied with the tones 
of voice she makes than with the thought expressed by the 
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language she utters. Such readers take care of the tones 
and let the tones take care of the sentiment, whereas intelli- 
gent readers take care of the sentiment, and let the senti- 
ment take care of the tones. This kind of elocution costs 
but little — it is easily acquired — ^but, little as it costs, its 
cost is greater than its worth. It may attract the rank and 
file for a time, but even for them it finally loses its specious 
charms. Though they may think at first that it pleases, 
they are sure to find, sooner or later, that really it wearies. 
Slowly, perhaps, but surely, the million drift away from the 
Bowerses, the Thompsons, and the Walnwrights, while 
time only strengthens their allegiance to the Cushmans, the 
Morrises, and the Drews. 

Miss Marlowe's faults in reading, so far as the placing 
of the emphasis is concerned, are more frequently of the 
negative than of the positive sort. She more frequently 
fails so to emphasize as to bring out the thought than she 
emphasizes so as to obscure the thought. False emphasis 
makes it more difficult to seize the thought than it would 
be if the words were spoken without any emphasis at all. 
False emphasis, at the best, virtually supposes a context, 
either expressed or understood, that does not exist. 

Some of the more glaring of Miss Marlowe's false read- 
ings are the following : 

Deny the father and refuse thy name. 

If the question were under discussion as to what shall 
be done with the father and the namey then this reading 
would be correct. That not being the case, father and 
name are, properly, the most emphatic words in the line. 

That which we call a rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet. 

Not name^ but other^ is clearly the word to emphasize. 
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This bud of love^ by Summer's ripening breath, 
May prove a beauteous flower when next we meet. 

Fully to bring out the sense, the only words in these 
two lines that should be strongly emphasized are bud and 
flower. The word beauteous seems mainly to embellish 
the diction ; it adds very little to the thought. 

Yet should I kill thee with much cherishing. 

There is no more important word in this line than the 
last one. Yet Miss Marlowe hardly made it audibly. Such 
shortcomings as this are among the most frequent in the 
reading of persons that think more of their own tones than 
of their author's thought. 

Romeo, I come ; this do I drink to thee. 

The strong emphatic word, the last, in the second clause 
of this sentence was not heard, while drink received a very 
marked stress. 

As Viola, Miss Marlowe, to my thinking, misread her 
first speech, which is : 

What country^ friends, is this ? 

The thought, more fully expressed, is this: Here we 
are, landed in a strange country. What country is it ? 
Again she erred in her second speech. 

Perchance, he is not drowned. What think you, sailors ? 

The thought, in other words expressed, is: I think, 
possibly, he is not drowned. What do you think, sailors ? 

At the end of the second act of Twelfth Night, Miss 
Marlowe missed, in the following line, as in many other 
instances, an excellent opportunity to be effective : 

For still we prove 
Much in our vows but little in our love. 
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Miss Marlowe very properly emphasixed much^ but the 
rest of the line was spoken monotonously, whereas one 
capable of thinking such a thought, and of expressing it as 
clearly and as tersely as it is here expressed, would be sure 
to point the thought sharply in the utterance, thus : 

Much in our vawsy but little in our love. 
Nor know I you by voice or any feature. 

If the voice were a feature, this reading would be cor- 
rect. 

With something of the emphasis, the inflection, and the 
pause — that very important element that so few seem to 
know the value of — that is necessary to make clear to the 
listener the thought the author would convey, and to pro- 
duce the effect he contemplates, Miss Marlowe spoke the 

familiar lines : 

She never told her love, 

But let concealment, like a worm i' the bud, 

Feed on her damask cheek : she pined in thought ; 

And, with a green and yellow melancholy, 

She sat like patience on a monument, 

Smiling at grief. 

This bit of art the audience was quick to recognize, and 
prompt to reward with a round of applause. 

—The Clipper, 1888. 



ROSE COGHLAN. 

If the performances given by Miss Rose Coghlan and 
her company at the Grand Opera House last week were not 
all that the critical could desire, they were certainly among 
the better performances given in New York by traveling 
organizations during the season just passed. 
II 
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Masks and Faces has proved the most attractive drama 
in Miss Coghlan's repertoire, which was owing in a great 
measure, doubtless, to the excellence of Mr. John G. Mc- 
Donald's personation of Triplet. Mr. McDonald was the 
most artistic player in the Coghlan organization, and his 
methods are as temperate as they are effective. To the 
average playgoer he seems hardly to act at all. His art is 
the kind of art that conceals art ; it consists of being effect- 
ive without any seeming effort. He uses less voice than 
any of those around him, yet he is always more easily un- 
derstood than they ; while of grimacing and of action, if he 
used less he would use none at all. Mr. McDonald is one 
of those actors that are always welcome on the scene. 

In Miss Coghlan's company Mr. McDonald had a col- 
league that was as unlike him as it is possible for one actor 
to be unlike another — Mr. A. S. Lipman. Everything 
about Mr. Lipman — his walk, his bearing, his utterance, 
his facial contortions — ^proclaim the fact that he is struggling 
to be effective. He acts so much that he acts all the nature 
out of every character he attempts to personate. Mr. Lip- 
man possesses one merit, and only one — that of being vig- 
orous. If Mr. Lipman would make an artistic player of 
himself he should begin by taking a heroic dose of repres- 
sion. Unless he effects a radical change in his methods, 
he will find that he has already arrived at the end of his 
tether. What he mistakes in himself for art is only vigop 
ous, self-sufficient crudity. He is like the horse fresh from 
the desert — unbroken and undipped. — The Mirror. 

WHAT DREAMS MAY COME. 

Among the many letters I receive (quite as often with- 
out any stamp to pay the postage on my answer as with 
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one) asking questions in ortho^y, grammar, rhetoric, and 
elocution, I received one a few days ago from a professor of 
elocution in a university asking whether I do not think the 
word what should be emphasized more strongly than may 
in the clause, ** What dreams may come," in Hamlet's so- 
liloquy on death. Or that what rather than may is the word 
in the clause that should be emphasized in order to make 
the thought easy to seize. I quote as much of the context 
as is necessary to the full understanding of the matter. 

To sleep ? perchance to dream— ay, there's the rub I 
For in that sleep of death, what dreams may come 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil 
Must give us pause. 

My correspondent writes : ** What is the word I em- 
phasize. Have you thought of it ? or, better, what do you 
think of it? I have given much thought to the passage, and 
read it as I do for these reasons : 

** 1st. Perchance to dream is equivalent to dreams may 
come, 

*• 2d. What is equivalent to, What awful^ or other ad- 
jective. 

"3d. It is not the fact of the possible coming of the 
dreams that must give us pause, but what those dreams 
(aforementioned) may be." 

My correspondent displays a good deal of acumen in 
defending his reading. Indeed, his reasons are as weighty, 
I think, as any that could be offered. We agree entirely 
with regard to the meaning of the clause — that' the posH^ 
bility that horrible dreams may come must give us pause — 
but we do not agree with regard to the way to bring the 
meaning out, for I would make may more emphatic than 
what. 
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We all know that the moment we change the meaning 
of words, we must change the manner of reading them, 
and that, on the other hand, the moment we change the 
manner of reading words, we put a different meaning into 
them. If with this clause my correspondent were inquir- 
ing, •* What dreams may come ? " in response to the state- 
ment, " But dreams may come," he would emphasize it pre- 
cisely as he emphasizes it where it stands, different as its 
meaning is in its present position. If, further, the clause 
were used as an exclamation, in response to the statement, 
" But dreams may come " (the equivalent, remember, of 
perchance to dream) thus, for example : " Ay, and what 
dreams may come ! " wJiat would again be emphatic, though 
the rest of the clause would be differently treated. 

It is the thought that we emphasize, or, if you please, it 
is always the thought that determines where the emphasis 
shall be placed. If one word alone expresses the salient, 
the emphatic thought, then that word alone gets the stress ; 
but if, as it often occurs, several words are used to express 
a thought, then they are all emphatic, the last word being 
slightly the most emphatic. 

With regard to the thought here we agree, as I have 
already said, namely : The possibility that horrid dreams 
may come must make us hesitate. Now, which word in the 
clause. What dreams may come^ expresses this possibility, 
the salient thought ? It is certainly not what ; it certainly 
is may. Indeed, one of the first meanings of may is, To be 
possible. The true reading of this clause may be fairly 
well represented by putting what in Italics and may in 
small caps, thus : " What dreams may come." Let me, in 
the hope of making others see as I see, paraphrase the lan- 
guage of the author, thus: To sleep? perchance dreams 
may come to us — ay, there's the rub ! for in that sleep of 
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deaths such dreams as may possibly come to us must give 
us pause. 

Another reason for putting the chief stress on may that 
would weigh for something with the declaimer, is the fact 
that the long vowel-sound in may is a sound we can dwell 
on, whereas the short vowel-sound in what is not. 

No, I do not think a Hamlet would meet with much 
success in making clear the thought in the clause consid- 
ered, to the average auditor, if he put the chief stress on 
what^ while I think he would be quite successful if he read 
as I suggest. 

I have gone thus somewhat fully into the discussion of 
the reading of these four words, not because, in itself, it is 
of so much importance — oh, no ! — ^but to show how much 
thought and how much analytic acumen are sometimes 
necessary if we would discover just how language should be 
handled in order to bring out the meaning intended by the 
author, even when the meaning, as in this instance, is clear. 
If a Hamlet slipped in reading this clause only, it would 
not, I readily admit, affect the personation of the character 
perceptibly, but a hundred such slips would, all will admitt 
affect it materially. 

To read without attending to the pauses, the emphases, 
and the inflections, can hardly be called reading. It is 
simply calling over the words ; it is simply pitching the 
words at the listeners, saying to them : There they are ; 
get the meaning out of them for yourselves, as best you 
can! 

I know full well that there are many players, very many, 
that take no interest in questions of this kind, but these are 
not the artists of the dramatic profession. Far from it — 
they are only the artisans. Where they leave off, the dra- 
matic artist just begins to find that part of his art that really 
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interests him ; that part that offers him a field for unlimited 
study. Every one has his intellectual horizon. To be what 
one is not is impossible. If the rank and file haven't brains 
enough to admit of their attacking the intellectual side of 
the actor's art, whose fault is it ? Not theirs, certainly ! 
However, there are not a few of the artisans that might be, 
if they would try to be, what they erroneously think them- 
selves to be — artists ! 

I may add that neither what nor may^ but dreams is the 
word we commonly hear readers of the soliloquy emphasize. 

Reading is not a matter of fancy any more than sculp- 
ture is. It is as much the reader's duty to be true to Nature 
as it is the sculptor's. There is never but one way success- 
fully to bring out a writer's thought. The moment you 
deviate from the correct reading, you either change the 
meaning, obscure it, or destroy it. Often, very often, the 
correct reading can not be found without close study — ^a 
fact that no actor can too early be convinced of. An actor's 
shortcomings in other directions may be what they may ; if 
his elocution is good, he will never fail to interest his au- 
ditors. — The Mirror^ 1887, 



ORTHOEPIC. 

A WRITER in a late number of the London Theater 
says that he has ** never yet heard an American actor that 
did not over-emphasize the indefinite article." What the 
writer probably means is that our actors do not sufficiently 
slur the indefinite article ; that they come too near giving 
it its name sound. 

The giving of the name-sound to the pronouns and par- 
ticles is one of the worst of elocutionary faults, as no other 
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one thing does so much to make one's utterance stilted, 
unnatural, pedantic, and consequently to make the player 
appear to be self-conscious. 

But, if I do not greatly err, this over-preciseness in the 
utterance of the little words is a fault that is, comparatively, 
not common with Americans, although, as a rule, we open 
our mouths wider when we speak, and articulate more dis- 
tinctly, than the English do. The English actors we see 
over here, for the most part, have an exasperating habit of 
giving you the name sound of he and his and him and her 
and you and them^ and of such little words as to and from^ 
and the like, meet with them where they may. My they 
very often slur when it should be spoken with the full, long-i 
sound, as, for example, in such sentences as : " Sir, this 
lady is my wife " ; " Ay, madam, she was my mother" ; 
" My brother shall know of this," etc. ; but they seem to 
think it would be a heinous offense to be consistent and 
treat the other pronouns in like manner. They seem to 
fear that we shall take them for Cockneys unless they come 
out strong with their Ks, Persons that pronounce the pro- 
nouns and participles as many bf the English actors do in 
order to be nicely correct, get nothing for their pains but 
the appearance of being pedants. 

When not emphatic the h in all the pronouns beginning 
with that letter should be touched very lightly. In con- 
versation initial h is frequently dropped entirely in the pro- 
nouns by those whose articulation is least faulty. 

In like manner we slur^^w, me^ and your. 

" Why did you not come to me when I called you ? " 

Though the name sound of you and of me are yoo and 
mee respectively, their proper sounds in the sentence above, 
where they are unemphatic, \sye and me, the e in both cases 
having the sound that terminal y has in any^ only, etc., and 
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this is the onlj' sound ever given to these pronouns when 
thef do not stand in positions that make them emphatic, 
except by the half-schooled. — Thi Mirrar, tSSd. 

CUSHMAN. 
ROBEKT CuSHMAN, the founder of the Cushman family 
fa) America, was one of the Pilgiim Fathers, he having been 
one of the two financieis and managers of the company that 
came over in 1620. Governor Bradford spoke of him " as 
the right hand of the adventurers, who for divers years has 
managed all our business with them to our great advan- 



Street, Boston, July 23, iSt6. Her father. Elkanah, was a 
poor boy, orphaned at the age of thirteen. By dint of in- 
dustry and good conduct he became a successful West ludia 
merchant, but owing mainly to the infidelity of his super* 
cargoes, he failed in business and died poor. 
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Miss Cushman's mother was a Mary Eliza Babbit, who 
is said to have been a good singer, a good scholar, and the 
best reader in all the country round. 

Of her childhood and her predilections. Miss Cushman, 
in her reminiscences, says : " I was bom a tomboy. My 
earliest recollections are of dolls' heads ruthlessly cracked 
open to see what they were thinking about. I had no 
faculty for making dolls' clothes ; but their furniture I could 
make skillfully. I could do anything with tools. Climb- 
ing trees was an absolute passion ; nothing pleased me so 
much as to take refuge in the top of the tallest trees when 
affairs below waxed troubled or insecure. I was very de- 
structive to toys and clothes, tyrannical to brothers and 
sister, but very social and a great favorite with other chil- 
dren." 

From her thirteenth to her nineteenth or twentieth year 
Miss Cushman devoted herself to cultivating her magnifi- 
cent contralto voice. At first it seems to have been her aim 
to prepare herself for the concert room and for teaching, 
but accident made her known to Mrs. Mary Anne Wood, 
an opera singer, who persuaded her to change her plans and 
prepare for the lyric stage. She made her first appearance 
in Boston, April 8, 1835, in the character of the Countess in 
The Marriage of Figaro. She subsequently sang in Cinder- 
ella, the Barber of Seville, Rob Roy, etc. But in the 
winter of 1836, while singing in New Orleans, a great mis- 
fortune (?) befell her — she lost her voice. '* In my unhappi- 
ness," she says, " I went to Mr. Caldwell, the manager of 
the theater, for counsel and advice. He at once said to me, 
• You ought to be an actress, not a singer.* He advised me 
to study some parts, and introduced me to Mr. Barton, the 
tragedian of the theater, whom he asked to hear me and to 
take an interest in me." Barton became her teacher, and 
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in the spring of 1836 she appeared as Lady Macbeth to 
Barton's Macbeth, on the occasion of his benefit. 

Miss Cushman next played at the Bowery Theater, New 
York, appearing in Lady Macbeth, Jane Shore, Belvidera, 
Mrs. Haller. Here she was very successful, but her engage- 
ment was abruptly ended by the burning down of the 
theater. She now went to Albany, where she became a 
great favorite, but in 1837 she returned to New York, hav- 
ing accepted an engagement to play minor rdles at the Park. 
Here she remained in a subordinate position till 1840. In 
1 841 she achieved a great success as Lady Gay Span- 
. ker, in consequence of which she asked for an increase of 
salary. This being refused, she threw up her engage- 
ment. 

For a time she managed the Walnut Street Theater, 
Philadelphia ; but in the autumn of 1843 she abandoned 
management to support Macready, whom she supported so 
well that one of Macready's countrymen, then in this coun- 
try, wrote of her : " There were times when she more than 
rivaled him ; when in truth she made him play second." 

At that time, it would seem, the more intelligent theater- 
goers in our larger cities paid great heed to the reading of 
the classic and standard drama. Macready, in his diary, 
says : ** Very many spoke to me of the RectdingSy earnestly 
and with some persuasive arguments." If the intelligent 
theatergoer takes less interest in the reading of the players 
now than he did then, it is probably because now we have 
no really good readers — no, not one ! 

In 1844 Miss Cushman went to England, landing at 
Liverpool on the i8th of November. Her first appearance 
before an English audience was made on the 14th of the 
following February in Bianca. At first the audience was 
cold and unsympathetic, but the curtain fell on a veritable 
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triumph. In the closing scenes the shouts of approbation 
shook the theater. Her struggles were over. Thenceforth 
her path was easy. Two nights afterward the theater was 
crowded, and all London rang with her praise. In May, 
1845, a friend wrote of her : " It is really unprecedented. 
The papers continue to speak of her in the most extreme 
terms of praise, and for the present she is the greatest crea* 
ture in the greatest city in the civilized world." 

At this time the London Times wrote of her : " The 
great characteristics of Miss Cushman are her earnestness, 
her intensity, her quick apprehension of readings^ and her 
power to dart from emotion to emotion." 

The London Sun said : " Since tfie memorable first ap- 
pearance of Edmund Kean, in 18 14, never has there been 
such a (Ubut on the boards of an English theater. We were 
so completely carried away by the transcendent genius of 
this gifted woman that, after the magnificent scene in the 
second act, we could not criticise ; we could only admire." 

After playing a round of tragic parts. Miss Cushman 
turned to comedy. Of her Rosalind, one of the critics said 
that Mrs. Nesbit, Madame Vestris, and Miss Helen Faucit 
played Rosalind, while Miss Cushman vxis Rosalind, and 
added : " Never have we heard language more perfectly 
enunciated. Not a syllable was lost, and each syllable was 
a note. The beauties of the author were as clear, as trans- 
parent, as though the thoughts themselves^ instead of the 
words that are their vehicles, were transfused through the 
senses. What is the secret of Miss Cushman's success ? It 
is earnestness. She thinks nothing of individual self, but 
everything of that other self that for the time she personates. 
She becomes the character she represents ; and no actor who 
does not possess this power can ever be great." 

The secrets of Miss Cushman's greatness were the same 
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as those of all other great actors' greatness — directness, 
simplicity. Truth ! 

At this time the distinguished author of Virginius, The 
Hunchback, and other standard plays, wrote of Miss Cush- 
man : " I have witnessed with astonishment the Romeo of 
Miss Cushman. Unanimous and lavish as were the enco- 
miums of the London press, I was not prepared for such a 
triumph of pure genius. You recollect, perhaps, Kean's 
third act of Othello. Did you ever expect to see anything 
like it again ? I never did, and yet I saw as great a thing 
last Wednesday in Romeo's scene with the Friar. I am al- 
most tempted to go further. It was a scene of topmost 
passion ; not simulate^ passion — no such thing ; real, pal- 
pably real ; the genuine heart-storm was on — on in wildest 
fitfulness of fury ; and I listened and gazed and held my 
breath, while my blood ran hot and cold. . . . My 
heart and mind are so full of this extraordinary performance 
that I know not where to stop or how to go on. There is 
no trick in Miss Cushman's performance ; no thought, no 
interest, no feeling seems to actuate her, except what 
might be looked for in Romeo himself were Romeo reality." 

Besides Romeo, Miss Cushman played several other 
male characters, Hamlet, Cardinal Wolsey, and Claude 
Melnotte being the principal ones. 

Miss Cushman was certainly very plain of feature, yet 
she was far from being without personal charm. Miss Steb- 
bins, her longtime friend and faithful biographer, says of 
her: *' There was a winning charm about her far above 
mere beauty of feature, a wondrous charm of expression and 
sympathy that took all hearts and disarmed criticism. She 
had, moreover, many of the requisites of real beauty : a 
fine, stately presence, a movement always graceful and im- 
pressive, a warm, healthy complexion, beautiful, wavy, chest- 
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nut hair, and the finest eyes in the world. Go where she 
might, she was always the person whose individuality 
dominated that of all others. In private, there was noth- 
ing in Miss Cushman's dress or manner that reminded one 
of the actress. She was always studiously neat in her dress 
and beautifully natural and true in her manner." 

" It was not until the last six years of her life," writes 
Miss Emma Stebbins, Miss Cushman's biographer, "that 
Miss Cushman fully developed her unequaled powers as a 
dramatic reader. She had given occasional public readings 
before that tiipe ; but it was not until these later years, 
when, by the advice of physicians, she sought refuge from 
herself in her art, and nobly struggled against the lowering 
influences of a fatal malady in the ex^cise of her great gifts, 
that she came to what was undoubtedly the highest culmi- 
nation of her genius." 

Miss Cushman's first essay as a veritable public reader 
was made in Providence on the i8th of December, 1871. 
She read Henry VIII and was entirely successful. As a 
reader of plays. Miss Cushman has never been surpassed 
and has, probably, never been equaled. She was fully the 
equal of Fanny Kemble in individualizing the various char- 
acters, and was Miss Kemble's superior in the very difficult 
art of fully bringing out the author's meaning. Miss Cush- 
man was the more scholarly. Herein she was superior to 
all others, save one — Edwin Forrest. 

Miss Cushman died in Boston in February, 1876. 

--A, A. 
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A STUDENTS' MATINEE. 

On the 17th of the month the directors of the New 
York School of Acting * gave the public an opportunity to 
see the pupils of the school go through some of the exer- 
cises they have been occupied with during the last six or 
eight months, and on the 23d they gave a public perform- 
ance in which they presented a part of the students of the 
current season, assisted by some of the students of the class 
of '84 and '85. As some of these latter — perhaps all — have 
had two years' experience on the regular stage, it was rather 
difficult to tell how far they were indebted to the school's 
teaching for whatever acquaintance they showed with the 
actor's art and how far they were indebted to the experience 
they have gained elsewhere. 

The pronunciation of the pupils of the school is far 
from being what it should be ; indeed, in the case of several 
of them it is very bad. They rarely misplace accents, but 
they frequently do what is worse. They mangle the vowel 
sounds, which gives the utterance a boorish ring most of 
fens^ve to the better-schooled ear. Then another serious 
fault, in the case of several, was a tendency to roll the let- 
ter r. This was most noticeable in the utterance of Misses 
Lombard, Swanston, and Berold, and in that of Mr. Can- 
field. This rolling of the r is not English, and always 
sounds affected. The pronunciation of f-r-i-e-n-d is not 
fr-r-r-end. 

The elocution of the pupils of the school is no better 
than their pronunciation — no, it is not so good. In light 
scenes they have a tendency to run their words together. 



* Now called the American Academy of the Dramatic Arts. 
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which renders them indistinct To be understood at only 
a short distance the speech must be more measured than in 
a tite-h-tite. In heavy scenes their utterance was mere fuss 
and fury. There was not a bit of nature in it, hence it 
was not effective. Rant generally gets applause from the 
groundlings, but it never really moves them; much less 
does it move the judicious. No woman in real life, no mat- 
ter what the circumstances, ever speaks as Miss Berold 
spoke her lines in the scenes from Leah. Miss Berold was 
all the time asking herself what tone she should speak the 
next sentence in, not what thought the next sentence con- 
veyed and what would be the natural way of uttering it. 
" Can the tongue that lied still speak ? " cried Miss Berold. 
Now, has Miss Berold, or have her teachers, any reasons 
for speaking this sentence in this way? None! Miss 
Berold does not know why she read it as she did, yet the 
reason is simple. The thought, the sense, had nothing to 
do with her emphasis ; yet the thought should have had 
everything to do with her emphasis. Miss Berold had a 
certain amount of breath to expend on the sentence, and 
unconsciously she dealt it out to the more open vowel sounds 
— to the vowels easiest to emphasize. This is the why ; it 
can hardly be called a reason. Miss Berold should have 
gone over the words can the tongue that with comparative 
rapidity, then havtf emphasized lied, after which she should 
have taken a full breath, which would have enabled her to 
speak the words still speak with great force. This would 
not only have fully brought out the thought, but also have 
made an effective and artistic climax ; it would have been 
natural. As it was. Miss Berold had no breath left for the 
words still speak, and of necessity she spoke them feebly. 
The proper reading of the sentence is fairly well represented 
thus: "Can the tongue that AVdP— still speak?" Miss 
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Berold's reading of this sentence is a fair specimen of her 
reading throughout. 

This midriff-and-larynx style of delivery never leads to 
anything that satisfies laudable ambition. It is the easy 
style. It taxes the brawn only, not the brains. It never 
sets itself the task of unraveling obscurities of diction or 
involutions of thought. This is a task the diaphragm never 
undertakes. The most important, and immeasurably the 
most difficult, part of the actor's art is the part the New 
York School of Acting evidently gives no attention to. 
This would be doubly apparent in the higher drama. The 
New York School of Acting would be more appropriately 
named if it were called a school of pantomime and aesthetic 
gymnastics. The pupils of the school have not yet even 
attacked the intellectual side of the actor's art. Of the art 
of handling the words they know nothing. In the handling 
of the words fame and fortune are possible ; not so, how- 
ever, in the walking of the stage and the sawing of the air. 
Find the woman that can speak the words of Queen Cath- 
erine in Henry VIII as Charlotte Cushman spoke them, 
and you have the woman for whose services the managers 
will give five hundred dollars a night. She will quickly 
learn the *' business " and the pantomime of the part. 

Miss Wilhelmina Swanston, of the pupils in this sea- 
son's class, impressed me as being the one that possesses 
the greatest possibilities ; but the range of characters in 
which she will excel and be attractive will always be lim- 
ited ; and for these few she will need severe and special 
training. 

The thing most worthy of commendation in Mr. Sar- 
gent's pupils is their bearing, which was thoroughly actor- 
like. They can all keep still, and their hands never seem 
to be in their way. I did not notice one of the young men 
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trying to hide his hands, either in his pockets or behind his 
back ; which is evidence, as far as it goes, that they have 
not been frequent visitors at a certain up-town theater. 

^The Mirror. 



LANGTRY AND HER COMPANY. 

Mispronunciations in our theaters, whether in those 
that have stock companies or in those that play traveling 
companies, are rare when compared with what they were a 
few months ago. It is now not a very unusual thing to 
witness a whole evening's performance without hearing an 
accent misplaced. 

The orthoepic errors that now are at all plentiful are 
made in the sounding of the vowels. Herein the short- 
comings of our English actors, as a class, are far less 
numerous than are those of their American colleagues. 
We never hear an Englishman of any culture pronounce 
perfect^ for example, as though it were written purfect^ or 
world as though it were written wurld, or bird as though 
it were written burd^ and so on, and then they err compara- 
tively rarely in pronouncing the final unaccented vowels. 
Thb tends to make their utterance much more pleasing to 
the cultivated ear than is that of the average — even culti- 
vated — American. 

On the other hand, the English actors among us, with 
few exceptions, have a fashion of often giving to the pro- 
nouns and to the particles their full name sound when they 
stand in unemphatic positions, which tends to make their 
delivery stilted, pedantic, unnatural, and to make them ap- 
pear self-conscious. Some of them will persist in aspirating 
the h in the pronouns, find the pronoun where they may, 
12 
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though they always slur my when unemphatic ; yet my 
should sometimes not be slurred, though unemphatic — ^as, 
for example, when we would express respect or emotion. 
This habit comes, doubtless, of the fear that some one may 
take them for Cockneys. It makes the utterance of some 
of our more prominent English actors sound very like the 
utterance of school children when they are learning to read 
and are obeying the injunction, " Speak up loud and clear ! " 
It makes their utterance hard, woodeny, inflexible, and takes 
from the prominence that should be given to the important 
words. The object of speaking is not to pronounce words 
but to convey thoughts. 

But if mispronunciations on the stage are rapidly be- 
coming less frequent, false readings are not ; they are as 
frequent as ever, and they have always been many times 
more frequent than mispronunciations. 

Mrs. Langtry and her company played Lady Clancarty 
at the Fifth Avenue Theater in April. Here are a few of 
the wild readings Mrs. Langtry and her support nightly 
subjected the language of the play to. Portland says in the 
second act : 

" It only needs a bill of divorce ... to make her hus- 
band as dead to her in law as he is in fact already." 

No one, I am sure, will need to read this sentence the 
second time to see that the emphatic words in it are law 
and f<ut^ yet Mr. Harry Rich expended more breath on 
dead than on both of them. 

" Besides, 'twill go far to dash the factious hopes founded 
on the Princess's accession." 

Why did Mr. Weaver come down on the word founded 
with all the voice he had at easy command ? Not in order 
to make the thought clear, certainly. Oh, no ! but simply 
because the word was a good, sonorous mouthful. 
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"Then I may hope soon to have in your lordship a 
brother as well as a friend." 

Mr. Weaver very properly emphasized brothery but the 
word friend^ which shquld have been spoken with at least 
equal emphasis, was hardly audible. This is a good ex- 
ample of a fault that pervades Mr. Weaver's delivery ; he 
constantly lets his voice run down at the end of sentences, 
without any regard to the sense, until the last two or three 
words can scarcely be heard. 

" I'll revenge myself by being ten times more perverse 
than ever. He called me a madcap. He little knows what 
I can be when I put my madcap on in sober earnest." 

Did charming Miss Kate Pattison have any reason for 
pouncing down on called as she did ? Probably not. This 
was one of Haphazard's emphases. 

" His wife's friends are now about freeing her from the 
tie that still binds her hand though not her heart." 

Another instance in which Mr. Weaver failed to let the 
strongly emphatic word heart be heard beyond the front 
rows. Such reading in a man of Mr. Weaver's position 
and intelligence is inexcusable. 

** If I live, 'twill be to know her, woo her, win her. If 
I die before she knows me, 'twill but set her free for a 
happier husband." 

Mr. Co|;hlan emphasized the two ifs very strongly, 
whereas his breath should, clearly, have been expended on 
the words live and die. 

" This is no subject of pleasantry, least of all to-night." 

Mr. Weaver again. I should suggest all as the emphat- 
ic word. 

" Oh, heaven ! my husband in league with assassins ! " 

The author undoubtedly intended that Lady Clancarty 
should be horrified at the thought of her husband's being in 
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league with assassins^ but this thought dimly appears when 
the langruage is spoken as Mrs. Langtry speaks it. 

*' Oh, my lord, which is worse — io join with such meHf 
or to betray them ? " 

This was Mrs. Langtry's reading of this speech. Clearly 
f'ain^ suchf and betray are the emphatic words. 

" Who would look for thee in this house, in my own 
chamber, our chamber, now ? " 

Mrs. Langtry emphasized house, when, of course, she 
should have emphasized this. 

The fact is, Mrs. Langtry is a very bad reader, and this 
it is, more than all else, that prevents her being more satis- 
factory than she is as a player. She is frequently, very fre- 
quently, far too rapid. In fact, at times, her delivery degener- 
ates into mere gabble. Let her set herself the task of bring- 
ing out every thought clearly and forcibly, and then learn 
the important art of being deliberate, of taking time, and she 
will be surprised to see the advancement she will have made 
in her art. Many persons seem to think that the chief rea- 
son Mrs. Langtry is not more distinguished as an actress is 
because she has not had sufficient experience. Not at all ! 
Mrs. Langtry has had sufficient experience to be the great- 
est actress living. Rachel was the greatest actress of her 
time, or perhaps of any time, before she had had as much 
experience as Mrs. Langtry has had. Mrs. Langtry is not a 
great actress for two reasons, and for two only : Because 
her natural aptitude for the art of acting is only tolerable, 
and because what aptitude she has has not been properly 
cultivated. Of experience, I repeat, she has had enough 
to be the greatest of the great. — The Mirror^ 18S7. 
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WHITE SLAVE AND JACK CADE. 

< 
A VERY enjoyable performance is that of The White 

Slave as presented by Manager Henry Kennedy. It would, 
however, be still more enjoyable if the principal character 
were in better hands. The young lady intrusted with the 
part of Lisa has not been wisely chosen ; indeed, the part 
could hardly be played in a manner less pleasing — to me, 
at least. Miss May Newnan indulges to the fullest extent 
in the senseless, the exasperating habit of letting her voice 
run down before every inhalation, until she becomes scarce- 
ly audible. She gulps in a supply of air and then makes 
a dive for her words, letting the tone decrease in quantity, 
as the supply of air decreases ; and this she continues to do, 
in speeches of any length, with monotonous, pendulum-like 
regularity. Nothing more tiresome or brainless can be' 
conceived of. Such a habit is the grave of everything that 
has any kinship with improvement. In no circumstances, 
in no frame of mind, does any one ever talk as Miss New- 
nan makes Lisa talk. 

During the whole evening, to my surprise, I noticed but 
one mispronunciation. Mr. Tighe sounded the s in transtu- 
Hon like «, which is contrary to all authority. Some of the 
members of the cast made more of the vowel sound in the 
third syllable of circumstance and of interesting than accords 
with the best usage, but the pronouncing of these vowels 
short is not unsanctioned. 

Jack Cade, as played by Mr. Edmund Collier and his 
support, does not offer to the critical theatergoer an enter- 
tainment that entertains. Yet all the characters of the play 
are, seemingly, in the hands of persons of experience. But 
playing as they play is not the kind of experience that ever 
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has or ever will make dramatic artists. They are little 
better than a band of vociferators. 

U was not difficult for one familiar with the English 
language to get and to keep the drift of the story of the 
play the other evening, but no one could have done more. 
As for understanding the language in a manner at all satis- 
factory, it was impossible. It matters not a whit whether 
the diction of language be good or bad, if it be spoken as 
Mr. Collier and his associates speak the language of Jack 
Cade, for when thus spoken neither beauties nor blemishes 
are apparent. When thus spoken, it is impossible for the 
listener to follow closely enough to discover either. There 
is no nature, nothing real, in the utterance of any of the 
members of the Cade cast, save in that of Nestor Lennon 
and of George Heath. It is evident that the delivery of 
these two young men, if surrounded by better influences, 
would have not a little in it to commend. Mr. Collier is 
about the worst of the lot. Almost the whole cast played 
as though they thought they had an audience before them 
that was '* capable of nothing but inexplicable dumb shows 
and noise." As for the intelligence exhibited in the per- 
formance, it could hardly have been less. 

Mr. Collier has nothing to recommend him to the con- 
sideration of the intelligent theatergoer but a fine figure, a 
good face, a commanding bearing, some earnestness, and 
considerable force. Of the intellectual side of the actor's 
art he knows nothing. A cruder player than he could 
hardly be imagined, much less found. He has not even 
learned the art of so managing his voice-making apparatus 
as to make it do its work well and easily. What his voice 
would be if he would learn to make sound properly, it is 
now impossible to tell. Certain it is that it would be pos- 
sible for him to be more effective than he is now with half 
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the physical exertion. If he continues to use his voice as 
he uses it now, he will ruin it. 

Of the reader's art Mr. Collier knows absolutely nothing 
— no, not enough to fit him for the playing of parts of the 
smallest importance. He is twice too rapid ; he knows 
nothing of the art of distributing the time — a very im- 
portant matter ; he misplaces his emphasis continually ; and 
he has the senseless habit of letting his voice run down at 
the end of the sentences, no matter how important the last 
words may be. In short, Mr. Collier has all the sins of the 
bad reader without any of the virtues of the good one. 
How different in all these things is he from the man that 
first played the part of Cade ! But the man that first played 
Cade probably gave more study to this one part than Mr. 
Collier has given to all the parts he has ever played. Actors 
like Mr. Collier don't know what study means. To call 
them artists is sadly to misuse the word. 

O. B. Collins and Robert Dolman are good examples 
of what from time immemorial, I fancy, has been called the 
" old school." Whenever an actor is preachy and ponder- 
ous ; whenever he depends upon the sound he makes, rather 
than on the thought in the lines he speaks, for his effects, 
he is said to be of the " old school." E4mund Kean was 
certainly not of this school, nor was Burbage either, if the 
account we have of him be correct. A much better, a much 
more correct, mode of characterizing this school would be 
to call it the easy school ; for what is easier than for an actor 
to bellow through his lines after the manner of the so-called 
old-schoolers ! It is the style of delivery that requires neither 
study nor brains. This school, however, is gjreatly to be pre- 
ferred to the natural, the realistic school, when the natural 
becomes inaudible and the realistic degenerates into the com- 
monplace, which occurs not unfrequently. — The Mirror, 
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ROBERT DOWNING. 

Had I had the printed text before me the other evening 
when I witnessed Robert Downing's vigorous and pictur- 
esque personation of Spartacus, I could have easily noted 
scores of readings that seriously marred his performance. 
As it was, I could record but a few of them ; but these few 
amply suffice to show that Mr. Downing has made, as yet, 
but little headway in acquainting himself with the intel- 
lectual side of the player's art. 

" Left to starve ! " cries Mr. Downing. Now, we are 
often very glad to be left — alone, for example ; but we are 
never glad to be left to starve. In order, in their utterance 
to give the words their significance, it is clear that the word 
left should be touched lightly, and that starve should receive 
the strong emphasis. 

" To turn their swords upon their masters." Not tum^ 
surely, but masters is the word that should receive the stress 
in order to make the thought clear and impressive. 

" Doomed to die or to kill.'' It seems incredible that 
any one, much less an actor that presents himself as a star, 
should read this sentence as it is Italicized, yet this is just 
what Mr. Downing does. Write the sentence out a little 
more fully, by inserting either after doomed^ and the utter 
brainlessness of Mr. Downing's utterance — it can hardly 
be called reading — becomes still more apparent. 

" Perhaps have doomed her to the scourge." The long, 
full, sonorous sound of double o seems to possess an irresist- 
ible fascination for Mr. Downing. The picture that it is 
desirable to present to the imagination with this sentence 
will appear in much more vivid colors if the breath be ex- 
pended chiefly on scourge. 
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" But Rome had made it a tartarus." How weak this 
sentence is, thus falsely uttered, compared with what it is 
if properly uttered ! We may be sure that Mr. Forrest 
never failed to expend on tartarus all the force he had at 
command. 

**Now does Jove smile." Not now but smile is properly 
the most emphatic word in the sentence. 

One of Mr. Harris's readings is the following : 

" Learn to be just." The word that Mr. Harris makes 
much of, it will be perceived, could be dispensed with 
almost without any loss whatever. The words be just fall 
but little short of expressing the whole thought, while learn, 
taken singly, says nothing. 

Mr. Meredith handles the following sentence as the 
Italics indicate : 

" For what is honor with empty pockets, in this thievish 
world ? " One does not need to look at this sentence twice 
to see that honor and empty pockets were properly the most 
emphatic words in it, and that what is one of the less em- 
phatic. In order to make the words in the sentence ex- 
press the thought intended, with all the force possible, the 
adverbial clause in this thievish world should be placed 
after what and inclosed between two commas. This trans- 
position would give the ^sentence an effective climax-^ 
properly spoken. — The Mirror, 
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Among the men in Miss Morris's company there are two 
or three playing important parts that if they had less merit 
they would have no merit at all. Conspicuous among these 
are Walter C. Kelley and Giles Shine. Mr. Kelley has no 
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idea of delivery beyond the calling over of the words, 
which he frequently pronounces in a manner that is ab- 
solutely execrable. Think of an actor, a man that makes 
reciting the business of his life, being guilty of saying des- 
/trable, hos/f /able, absolootly, existunce, and so on, and on 
and on ! We often hear actors mispronounce, but we do 
not often hear mispronunciations so barbarous as des/f rable. 
Chamrter is not worse. Mr. Kelley's reading, as I have in- 
timated, is about on a level with his pronunciation. Says 
Mr. Kelley : 

•• Why dwell upon the past ? " 

Not dwell but pcut b, properly, the most emphatic word 
in the sentence. To make this clear, let me paraphrase the 
sentence thus : *' Why will you continually bring up the 
past ? '' In this sentence it will be seen that no matter how 
strongly we emphasize either will or continually or both, 
p(ist must, in order to bring out the thought, be made at the 
least equally emphatic. If Mr. Kelley had made past as 
emphatic as dwells no fault could be found with him, but 
this he did not do by a long way. In fact, he read the sen- 
tence as he generally reads : as though his comprehension 
of the meaning of the words was but faint. 

As to some of Mr. Kelley's mispronunciations. Miss 
Morris and Mr. Bernard, her stage manager, are hardly less 
to be censured for them than is Mr. Kelley himself. Mr. 
Kelley may be sure that few, if any, of his mispronuncia^ 
tions have not been noticed by some of his colleagues, by 
Mr. McDowell and Miss Vane, for instance, both of whom 
pronounce exceedingly well. Indeed, the Morris company is 
a company of extremes. Mr. McDowell represents one ex- 
treme and either Mr. Kelley or Mr. Shine, I can't decide 
which, the other. Previously to last week I had never seen 
Mr. McDowell. I shall be much pleased to see him again. 
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He appears to me to be very careful and painstaking, to be 
one of those that think whatever is worth doing at all is 
worth doing well. 

But let it not be supposed that I think Mr. Kelley 
wholly bad and that there is nothing he does on the stage 
that is well done. There is one thing, and an important thing 
it is, too, that Mr. Kelley does thoroughly well — ^far better 
than many actors holding prominent positions. Mr. Kelley, 
when occasion requires, can come on the stage, take a posi- 
tion and wait for his cue to speak without, meanwhile, mov- 
ing a muscle or appearing to be in the least uncomfortable. 
There is no changing of the position of the feet, no hunting 
of places in which to lodge or to hide the hands, which he 
very properly allows to fall where the attraction of gravita- 
tion takes them. If Mr. Kelley's elocution were as good as 
his bearing he would be an actor. 

Between Mr. Kelley and Mr. Shine there appears to me 
to be little to choose Neither of them has learned enough 
of the actor's art to entitle him to respectful consideration. 
Mr. Shine seems to think that the verbs of a sentence are 
always the words that should receive the stress He reads, 
for example, thus : " There is no need of resorting to any- 
thing so dangerous." " This is indeed resting on a broken 
reed." Of course dangerous in the first sentence and broken 
reed in the second are the emphatic words. ' 

Miss Vane habitually pronounces my correctly when it 
stands before father^ mother^ brother^ sister, husband, wife, 
son, daughter, darling, etc., which some of the Morris com- 
pany do not do. Here, when one would express respect 
or affection, the y must have its long-i sound. 

"^The Mirror, 1887. 
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THE HYPOCRITE. 

*' You are my husband, and whatever heart is mine to 
give belongs to you, and yours it is." A sentence from The 
Hypocrite. 

Did Miss Annie Robe — sweet Annie Robe, as so many 
persons are wont to call her — make belongs ^ in this sentence, 
more emphatic than any other word in the sentence because 
she thought, or because she did not think ? If she thought 
when she did it, then she and I think differently with re- 
gard to the proper reading of the sentence, for I think that 
the proper words to emphasize are give^ you^ and is. It is 
possible that Miss Robe wished to bring out the thought, 
"Whatever heart is mine to give is yours by right ;" but 
though this thought may, perhaps, have been in the writer's 
mind, you can not get it out of his language, emphasize it 
as you will. 

Miss Robe is the cleverest all-round actress in America 
of her age. Yet, true as her dramatic instinct is, her read- 
ing often leaves much to be desired. The Mirror's brilliant 
feuilletonist thinks Miss Robe would be an ideal Desde- 
mona. That she would be quite as good a Desdemona as 
any we have I do not doubt, but her handling of the lan- 
guage would, I am sure, fall far short of being satisfactory. 
She, like the rest of them, would be pretty sure to go wrong 
more than once or twice or thrice in the very first speech. 
While I say this, I yield to no one in admiration for Annie 
Robe. During the past season the playing of no player 
has given me more pleasure. A good dozen times I saw 
her wheedle Sir Peter out of two hundred pounds, and her 
wheedling delighted me as much, nay more, the last time 
than the first. Among the many good things Miss Robe 
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did last season, Lady Teazle — after she got easy in the part 
— was one of the best. Barring Mr. Gilbert's Sir Peter, 
Miss Robe's Lady Teazle was, far and away, the best per- 
sonation in the piece. 

" Though marriage gave her hand, it could not give her 
heart." Another sentence from The Hypocrite. 

According to Mr. Herbert Kelcey, could is here the 
strongly emphatic word. It is the thought that always 
determines the emphasis. Change the language without 
changing the thought and we do not change the emphasis. 
Now let us change gave to could give and we shall quickly 
see that not^ in the sentence as it stands, and not could^ is 
properly the emphatic word. 

" Marriage without love is a crime." Mr. Kelcey read 
this sentence as it is Italicized, though there was nothing in 
the context to justify it. Of course, love is the word to em- 
phasize. If we had such a sentence as this, for example, it 
would be quite another matter : " Marriage with love is a 
virtue, while marriage without love is a crime " ; then, of 
course, without should be made strongly emphatic. 

A player's intelligence, or his lack of intelligence, more 
appears in his reading, his elocution, than in everything else 
he has to do. 

Some of Mr. Tearle's readings in The Hypocrite were 
as bad as they well could have been, but I failed to get 
enough of the context to make any of his slips clearly ap- 
pear. What, however, most mars Mr. Tearle's delivery is 
an apparent effort to be precise. For this and other rea- 
sons, Mr. Tearle, like his countrymen Bellew and Kelcey, 
always appears to be more or less self-conscious. 

—The Mirror, 18S7. 
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A NEW INTERPRETATION. 

Now and then, in common with most players, and with 
more essayers of great parts, Mr. James ventures an inno- 
vation. One of the most interesting, because the most re- 
markable, of these innovations he makes in the third act 
of Othello,, where Desdemona would bind hard with her 
handkerchief Othello's aching head. 

It will' be remembered that Othello impatiently tells 
Desdemona that her napkin is too little and to let it alone. 
Now it is generally believed that Othello means that Des- 
demona shall let his aching head alone, but Mr. James is 
clearly of opinion that Othello means that Desdemona shall 
let her handkerchief, which he has thrown on the floor, 
alone. This Mr. James makes very clear by having Des- 
demona make a movement to pick up the handkerchief and 
by stopping her with a gesture and the \^rds, "Let it 
alone." 

The conception of the scene has heretofore been — ^un- 
less I greatly err — that Desdemona is so amazed, or per- 
haps dazed, by Othello's behavior that she gives no thought 
to the handkerchief, and consequently, in accordance with 
the requirements of the story, goes away without it. 

I think it doubtful whether this reading of Mr. James's 
will find favor with Shakespearean scholars, and all the 
more because the author sends Desdemona on in her next 
scene with: "Where should I lose that handkerchief, 
Emelia?" If Mr. James be right in his interpretation 
and the rest of us be wrong, then Desdemona should know 
just where to look for the object of her search. 

I have always thought it better not to speak the words, 
Let it alone^ because, if spoken, the average auditor is quite 
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sure to give them the prosaic interpretation that Mr. James 
gives them. — The Mirror, 



LES AMATEURS. 

On Wednesday, the i6th, the Amaranth Dramatic So- 
ciety gave their last performance of the current season, which 
is the nineteenth of their existence. The play presented 
was the charming standard comedy, Masks and Faces. 

The performance might be fitly likened to an indiffer- 
ent picture in a gorgeous frame. It might have interested, 
but it could not have entertained one that often had seen 
the comedy fairly well played. The interest would have 
come of curiosity to see how a tompany of experienced 
amateurs would acquit themselves in a play demanding 
skillful treatment. 

The house, as is well known, in which the performance 
was given is one of the larger and finer in the country ; the 
stage was festively adorned with a profusion of flowers ; the 
costumes were of the most elegant description ; the rehear- 
sals had been sufficiently numerous and careful to insure a 
smooth performance, and the players were sufficiently prac- 
ticed in stage deportment not to appear awkward or ill at 
ease — ^they had learned to stand properly, to keep still when 
they should, and not, as a rule, to over-gesticulate (a very 
common fault with amateurs and novices) ; still, carefully 
and lavishly as all these minor matters had been attended 
to, it was nevertheless clearly apparent that, despite their 
nineteen years' experience, the Amaranths have not yet 
learned to appreciate the magnitude of the task one sets 
one's self when one undertakes to present one of the stand- 
ard plays, or perhaps to present any play. 
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What the Amaranths know of the art of playing can be 
quickly, easily, and well learned by nineteen persons in 
twenty ; learned, too, by persons possessing *only a modicum 
of intelligence and a minimum of culture. What the Am- 
aranths do not know of the art of playing is just what it is 
most necessary for every player to know that, on the stage, 
would appear to be a person of culture ; just what every 
player must be fairly proficient in if he would lay any claim 
to being a dramatic artist. The thing that makes or mars all 
playing ; the thing that requires careful study, the exercise 
of intelligence and much practice, is just the thing that the 
Amaranths, in common with nearly all amateurs and a very 
large percentage of professionals, seem to give little atten- 
tion to. They know nothing of the art of producing the 
effect with the languagarthat must be produced with it if 
one would raise a personation above the colorless level of 
the commonplace. The elocution of the Amaranths is of 
the noncommittal, spiritless, pointless, insipid sort that is 
the distinctive characteristic of the ultra-realists. The ladies 
and gentlemen of the Amaranth make the great mistake — 
a very common one— of supposing that being natural, real- 
istic, consists in putting little modulation and less emphasis 
into one's elocution. Good elocution must abound in both ; 
and bad elocution, very bad in fact, may abound in both, 
the difference being that in the latter the modulation and 
emphasis are mere haphazard sing-song, bellow and bow- 
wow, fuss and fury ; while in the former, both are the nat- 
ural product of carefully-considered delivery, of the exercise 
of that intelligence that so points the thought as to make it 
not only clear but effective. 

The actor that does not definitely determine beforehand 
just how he is going to speak his lines is no artist ; he is 
only a slapdasher. 
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Another thing that the Amaranths should give their at- 
tention to, if they would make sure of deserving the reputa* 
tion of being cultured, painstaking people, is their pronun- 
ciation. They mispronounce more words in one evening 
than one hears mispronounced by any one of the better 
professional companies in six evenings. 

There are a g^eat many people in the world that don't 
know enough to know how little they know. I suspect that 
fully forty-nine in every fifty of the amateur players of the 
country are of this number ; as for the professionals, I know 
that fully three quarters of them are. Every amateur will 
think he is the fiftieth man ; every professional that his 
place is in the fourth quarter. And so — all are happy! 
There's more bliss in ignorance than in knowledge. The 
bliss of the one, however, is bestial, while that of the other 
is godlike. Yours the choice. 

Of Mrs. Nelson, who was the Peg Wofiington of the oc- 
casion, I had been led to expect more than she realized. 
To my thinking, she was not Peg at all, for Peg, as I under- 
stand her, is a high-comedy character, whereas if Mrs. Nelson 
made anything of her it was a low-comedy character. In her 
bearing there was no suggestion of the grace, the dash, and 
the patrician air that we look for in high comedy. Mrs. 
Nelson's walk is not good, and then her bearing is still 
further commonized by a habit she has of standing with 
one or the other arm akimbo, after the fashion of the sou- 
brette or character old woman. If Mrs. Nelson were to 
submit her Peg Woffington to the judgment of an intelli- 
gent, unbiased audience, she would, I am confident, quickly 
discover that its merits are few, its demerits many. 

** Oh, but Mrs. Nelson is only an amateur ! " 

True, Mrs. Nelson is only an amateur, but an amateur 
may be one of the most accomplished of artists, and then 

13 
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always what is worth doing at all is worth learning to do 
well. 

The primal fault, I repeat, of nearly every amateur 
player consists in his failing to recc^nize the magnitude of 
the task he undertakes. 

To amateurs, I say play and play good dramas ; but do 
not lose sight of the fact that you have no right to ask your 
friends to come to see you unless you are thoroughly pre- 
pared — ^so thoroughly, indeed, that you are able to do as 
well as preparation can enable you to do. 

A few evenings ago I witnessed from beginning to end 
an ambitious attempt by another amateur association. This 
attempt was to present The Merchant of Venice. The out- 
come of their efforts did them no credit. To know less of 
stage deportment and of stage business than the Rivals 
know would be to know nothing. The pronunciation of 
every member of the cast, with one honorable exception, 
was very faulty, while the reading of no one was satisfac- 
tory. Miss Helen Sweeny's Portia was one of the better 
personations, yet there was hardly a line in the Mercy 
Speech that was properly read. Carida's handling of the 
lines of Nerissa was elephantine. She read as though she 
had been in the hands of some elocutionary charlatan. In- 
stead of being colloquial she was ponderous. As for Mr. 
Hyman, the Shylock, if he would learn to act, he should 
begin by learning to do nothing. He might, perhaps, learn 
to play Shylock fairly well, but he would first have to learn 
to keep still^-occasionally. 

The honors of the evening were easily carried off by Mr. 
William Bonelli as Bassanio. Mr. Bonelli pronounces ex- 
ceptionally well. — The Mirror, 
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MANAGER COBB. 

Mr. John Cobb, the manager of Mr. Wilson Barrett 
now playing at the Star Theater, is one of the most extraor- 
dinary of men. If he can do what he has done with only 
the outside form of the thing, what could he not do if some 
of the flesh and some of the blood as well as the form of 
the thing were given him to handle ? 

There is about as much flesh and blood in Wilson Bar- 
rett's Hamlet as there is in a plaster cast. 

In the character of Hamlet, Mr. Barrett is never, for an 
instant, anything but Mr. Barrett speaking the lines of 
Hamlet ; and Mr. Barrett speaking them badly, too. 
" How like a god ! " he cries, when he should cry, " How 
like a god ! " Do we say, how like a saint, how like a 
savage ? No ; we say, how like a saint, how like a sav- 
age. Mr. Barrett would be more profitably employed in 
studying old readings than in arranging new versions. Not 
even Mr. Barrett's pantomime is intelligent, and as for 
facial expression, he has none. 

There was, to my mind, but one character in the repre- 
sentation of Hamlet at the Star on Monday evening that 
was satisfactorily personated, and that was the character of 
the Player Queen. There was an intelligence in Miss Lila 
Garth's personation of this excellent " bit " that was not 
present in the personation of the character intrusted to any 
one else in the cast. 

Mr. Cobb is truly a wonder, for of nothing he has made 
something ; or, at the least, of nothing he has made what, it 
would seem, in the public eye, has the semblance of being 
something. — The Mirror^ 1887, 
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THE RUDIMENTS. 

One evening last week I went down to the People's 
Theater to see Zitka, a drama not very well calculated to 
please the more cultivated theatergoers, but it will, pos- 
sibly, not lack auditors, nevertheless. 

I had the curiosity to note down some of the mispronun- 
ciations, which were shamefully frequent. In justice to the 
others, I should say that the Czar and the General were the 
greatest offenders ; indeed, their mispronunciations at times 
came so fast, especially his Imperial Majesty's, that I could 
not keep pace with them. The orthoepical knowledge of 
these two exalted persons seems to me to be circumscribed 
within as narrow limits as that of any two players I have 
ever had the misfortune to listen to. Perhaps they should 
be excused for defying the authorities as they do, on ac- 
count of their being supposed to be speaking Russian. 

In correctness, the pronunciation of the different mem- 
bers of the cast varied very much, that of Miss Behrens be- 
ing very good indeed ; but aside from the pronunciation, 
the elocution of Miss Behrens has nothing to recommend 
it. The elocution of both Miss Behrens and of Miss Cro- 
lius is of the painful, gasping, pumping, brainless sort that 
appears to be best pleased with itself when it gets farthest 
from everything that has any kinship with Nature. Miss 
Victoria Reynolds spoke her little part very naturally and 
intelligently. She seems to be on the right road. The 
vicious style of delivery the other two ladies cultivate is an 
absolute bar to progress. — The Mirror, J^fyy i886* 
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LILIAN OLCOTT AND THEODORA. 

The presentation df Sardou's Theodora by Lilian Olcott 
and her company is, perhaps, the very best dramatic per- 
formance to be seen at present in the whole country for 
those persons that would acquire a knowledge of the actor^s 
art. Especially valuable would be the study of this per- 
formance to persons that are still occupied with the rudi- 
ments of the art of acting, for here better than in any other 
school I know of could the tyro learn what not to do. Here 
the tyro could learn how not to pronounce our language, 
either on the stage or off ; how not to read any language, 
either on the stage or off ; and how not to use the voice- 
making apparatus in declaiming, either on the stage or off. 
Here he could see how marring vulgarisms of pronuncia- 
tion are ; how jarring errors in reading are ; and how 
fatiguing false methods of making sound with the human 
voice are. 

Take it for all in all, the observing tyro could learn most 
from Mr. Horace Vinton, the gentleman to whom Miss Ol- 
cott intrusts the leading r6le in her elaborate presentation 
of Theodora. The word women Mr. Vinton pronounces as 
though it were spelled womuHy separated as though it were 
spelled separatudy palace as though it were spelled /^/mj, be^ 
cause as though it were spelled becoz^ and so on and on, 
while his emphases, pauses, and inflections are worthy com- 
panions of his ud'Sf un*Sf and usfs. And then the studious 
tyro would see, by observing Mr. Vinton, how desirable it 
is to speak from the base rather than from the apex of the 
lungs. He would see that by breathing as Mr, Vinton 
breathes he does the useless and fatiguing labor of raising 
forty or fifty pounds of shoulder three or four inches at every 
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inhalation. He would see that by breathing as Mr. Vinton 
does, fullness of tone and the power to stay are rendered 
impossible. In short, by studying Mr. Vinton the intelli- 
gent tyro would be convinced of the desirability of learning 
something of the rudiments of the actor's art before pre- 
senting himself as a candidate for histrionic honors. 

Even more plentiful than false pronunciations in Miss 
Olcott's company are false readings. Let a sample or two 
suffice : 

"And what a tkrilloiyoy" says Miss Olcott, when she 
should say, "And what a thrill oi joy." How much is 
gained in effect by reading this simple sentence properly ! 

" If I am to die," says Miss Olcott. Not am^ but die is 
the word to make much of, as any one, I think, will see if 
he will give the clause a moment's thought. Miss Olcott is 
credited with being a clever and accomplished woman. 
There is nothing in her playing that would ever make one 
picture her as being either. 

" One does not pick her out of the kennel." From Mr. 
Liston's mode of emphasizing this sentence, we may infer 
that he does not object to her coming out of a kennel, but 
that he simply objects to her heing picked out. If Mr. Lis- 
ton will think just a little he will, I am sure, emphasize 
kennel and not pick, — The Mirror. 



MRS. DREW AND MISS MORRIS. 

Mr. Murtha, of the Windsor Theater, is quite right 
when he announces Clara Morris as America's greatest ac- 
tress, for that she certainly is, though not America's most 
accomplished actress. 
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The latter distinction belongs rather to Mrs. John Drew. 

To Miss Morris still cling some of her early crudities of 
utterance, and her pronunciation of certain words is quite 
the reverse of good — nervous^ virtue^ worlds and earth are 
examples. 

These mispronunciations do not, however, lessen the 
effectiveness of Miss Morrises personations, or even render 
them less pleasing to the million. Indeed, Miss Morris's 
elocution is so admirable, she is so thoroughly successful in 
fixing the attention of the auditor on the matter in hand, 
that it is possible her inelegancies of utterance are not no- 
ticed by any but those that listen with the special view of 
judging the manner. 

Mrs. Drew and Miss Morris are two of the very few 
players that know how to be colloquial without degenerat- 
ing into the commonplace. I do not know a single actress 
now before the public that would not be greatly benefited 
by studying in their school, the feature of which that most 
distinguishes it is — deliberation. Both Mrs. Drew and 
Miss Morris set themselves the task of making their au- 
ditors fully comprehend the thought the language they 
speak expresses, and they are never afraid to take all the 
time necessary to do it. They never have any fear that 
they will become monotonous, that they will weary the lis- 
tener. Their task, they say (with their mode of utterance 
— I do not know either personally), is to make the author's 
thotight clear and as impressive as possible, and if they 
succeed in doing that and yet fail to interest the listener, it 
is not their fault, but the fault of the language they have to 
speak. 

This intentness upon the clear rendering of the import 
of the words alone suffices, especially in reading every-day 
prose, to enable the reader to avoid most of those faults 
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that are so common — the misplacing of the emphasis, the 
sinking of the voice as the breath leaves the lungs, the 
ignoring of the pauses, and so on. 

Mrs. Drew and Miss Morris always make themselves 
heard. They send every important word to the uttermost 
parts of the house ; and this they do, too, as they should, 
without apparent effort. Unlike many players, they appear 
to think that the language they speak is necessary to give 
the play the full effect intended and expected by the author, 
and further, that they to whom the utterance of the lan- 
guage has been intrusted are bound, as I have already in- 
timated, in duty to themselves as well as to author and to 
auditor, to make it not only distinctly heard, but also clearly 
understood. This is their good old-fashioned way of look- 
ing at this little matter ; and every one that goes to see them, 
old-fashioned though their way may be, blesses them for it. 

Mrs. Drew and Miss Morris are equally skilled in^their 
respective lines. Miss Morris, however, is the greater ac- 
tress of the two, because the line of parts she excels in is a 
line that requires, in order to play them satisfactorily, dra- 
matic gifts of a higher order than is required to play Mrs. 
Drew's line, high comedy, satisfactorily. Each is great in 
her line, but neither, not even Miss Morris, is an actress of 
the first rank. There is not, indeed, at present an actor or 
an actress of the first rank on the English-speaking stage. 
Before Miss Morris can be ranked, in the history of the 
drama, among the first, she must play some of the great 
classic or standard parts so well that her performances shall 
compare favorably with the performances of those parts by 
her great predecessors. Why she should not do this I can 
not see. It appears to me that she has every requisite 
necessary to make her appear to great advantage in the 
greatest female characters in our drama — in Queen Cath- 
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erine and Meg Merrilies, for example, the two parts in 
which Charlotte Cushman is best remembered. As for me, 
I should like much to see her essay them ; and I should go 
to the theater fully confident that her success would be 
complete. Miss Morris's bearing and manner of delivery 
are admirably suited to the successful personation of these 
two great characters. — The Mirror. 



VOKES. 

Three times recently I gave myself the pleasure of see- 
ing the Yokes company of English players present three 
little one-act pieces : In Honor Bound, A Little Change, 
and A Pantomime Rehearsal. Their business, in conse- 
quence of Miss Vokes not being in the bill, was wretched, 
though the performance from beginning to end was charm- 
ing ; at least I thought it was. If I had not thought it was 
I surely should not have sat it out three times in one week. 

The utterance of all the members of the Vokes company, 
at least of all that were in the bill, is that of cultivated 
persons ; yet they do not always pronounce in accordance 
with what in this country is considered the best authorities. 
Indeed, in occasional instances they do not pronounce in 
accordance with any authority at all, though on the whole 
their pronunciation is more in conformity with what in all 
English-speaking countries is considered the best usage 
than would be that of any like number of American play- 
ers, select them where you would. Not that they are more 
correct in placing the accents, for they are not ; but they 
are more correct in making certain of the vowel sounds. 
The so-called intermediate a, for example, which appears 
in such words as answer^ dance^ mast^ cattle^ etc. ; the short 
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and obtuse e^ as in perfect^ term^ mercy ^ p^^fi^t etc. ; the i 
of such words as Hrthf firsts bird^ mirths etc., and the o of 
such words as worlds work^ worthy worthy^ etc. Our tend- 
ency is to make these sounds too much in the throat. 

Figure, Miss Dacre, like the majority of her country- 
men, pronounces this word figer^ though the pronunciation 
is sanctioned only by Perry, whose dictionary was published 
more than a hundred 3f«ars ago. Mr. Thorpe, however, 
who seems to me to be one of the most correct of the Yokes 
company, pronounced it, as it is generally heard in this 
country, fig^yur^ with the u obscure. 

Fear, The mode that prevails in England of pronounc- 
ing this word, and of pronouncing here^ is, so far as I can 
discover, wholly without dictionary authority ; yet there are 
some Americans that have the bad taste to affect it — Miss 
Dauvray, for example. 

Paper, I don't think I should have noted the total ab- 
sence of the r in Mabel Millett's utterance of this word if I 
had not been desirous to make an opportunity to say that 
her Mrs. Larkspur is one of those charming high-comedy 
personations that one would be long in tiring of. 

If Agnes Miller had only allowed me to catch her in a 
mispronunciation she would have obliged me much, for then 
I should have had an opportunity to say that to my think- 
ing her Rose Dalrymple and Miss Lilly are worthy com- 
panion pictures to Courtenay Thorpe's Larkspur and Sir 
George, which, I am sure, everybody will agree would be 
very high praise. As it is, however, these pretty things, 
and much more of the same sort that I thought, will have 
to remain unsaid. — The Mirror^ 1887, 
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ROLAND REED. 

A VERY enjoyable performance is that that the Bijou is 
offering its patrons just now. Roland Reed, the central 
figure in the cast, is surrounded by people that seem to me 
to get out of their respective parts all that is in them. S. W. 
Glenn, for example, as Jacob Barts, gives as finished, as 
artistic a personation of an old English-speaking German 
as it would be possible to conceive of. 

As has been my wont of late, when I have seen a per- 
formance, I noted what I conceived to be the mispronuncia- 
tion of the players. There were not many, and more than 
half of what there were were made by the star, whose un- 
accented syllables are frequently a very different thing from 
what they should be. Mr. Reed is doubtless quite uncon- 
scious of the fact that he always says munt instead of ment^ 
unce instead of ence^ ust instead of est^ and so on. As I 
have said more than once before, this mangling of the un- 
accented vowels does far more to vulgarize one's utterance 
than the occasional misplacing of an accent. It awakens 
suspicions of uncultured early associations. 

The u of industry is not the first, but the second u of 
sulphur — ^i. e., it is not a short but an obscure u. 

Inquiry was accented differently by different members 
of the company. The accenting of the first syllable is 
said to be a Scotticism, and is not authorized by any ortho- 
epist. 

Miss Hastings, whose utterance in the main is charm- 
ing, seems to have forgotten that u preceded by r or the 
sound of sh in the same syllable is generally sounded like 
long 00^ else she would not pronounce it in truth like the u 
of duty, — The Mirror, 
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BRAIN OR BRAWN? 

If I rightly apprehend, Miss Marie Prescott, in her 
article headed " Voice," in a late number of The Dramatic 
Mirror, would have us believe that to be a great actor it 
is necessary to be only a great vocal gymnast. 

Herein I can hardly be in error, for in one paragraph 
Miss Prescott says : " There never has been a great actor 
who did not possess a great voice." In another paragraph 
she says : " All the great actors are those whose voices have 
thundered out great passions, and made insignificant the 
brilliant twinkle of the little stars, with the oceanlike roar 
of their majestic waves." Again she says : " If an actor's 
voice is limited, or defective, he can never be great. There- 
fore I argue that the most important requisite for greatness 
in an actor is voice. What special quality at once distin- 
guishes the actor, and stamps him among his fellows as 
their superior ? Voice ! " 

Now I don't come anywhere near thinking as Miss 
Prescott does in this matter. I think that the thing of 
most worth to an actor is not a big voice — a thing that 
comes of having a well-formed larynx and well-developed 
and well-trained muscles — but a big dramatic intelligence. 

If history tells the truth, a majority of the actors that 
have secured a place in the annals of the stage had voices 
that were very far from being of the sort that make " in- 
significant the brilliant twinkle of the little stars with the 
oceanlike roar of their majestic waves." 

Macready was accounted England's greatest actor after 
the death of Edmund Kean, yet his voice was, I have 
always heard, most defective and far from being powerful. 
As for Edmund Kean, the actor that has the first place in 
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the history of the English stage, he had a very undesirable 
voice, the lower register excepted. The voice of the elder 
Booth, according to all accounts, was remarkable neither 
for quantity nor for quality, and his distinguished son Ed- 
win — has he a very powerful voice ? I have never thought 
so. Some of his contemporaries certainly have bigger 
voices than he ; Mr. Edmund Collier, for example. And 
yet I have ever been of the opinion, in common with many 
others, that Mr. Booth is the greater actor of the two. And 
then there is England's most famous living actor, Mr. Henry 
Irving ; he certainly has not a voice that can do much thun- 
dering or much startling with its oceanlike roar. 

The fact is, about the most offensive creature we can 
encounter on the stage is a fellow that has a big voice with 
little intelligence behind it. 

A great voice is the product of brawn ; great acting is 
the product of brain. 

Brawn has never yet put earnestness into the utterance, 
and earnestness is the thing that makes amends for more 
shortcomings in the actor than does anything else. How 
often* do the big voices we hear sound as though they came 
out of the top of the head ! 

We don't go to the theater to be thundered at ; we go 
to have what the author imagined made clear to us, a task 
too difficult for any voice-making apparatus, no matter how 
powerful and perfect it may be. 

"The public and critics," says Miss Prescott, "now go 
to see and not to hear, and they are not going to be shocked 
or offended by hearing too distinctly.*' 

Tut ! tut ! and tut again ! There is not a man, woman, 
or child that goes to the theater nowadays that is not just 
as desirous to hear, or rather to understand, as were the 
theatergoers of any other days ; but it is not the big voice 
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that makes th^ auditor understand ; it's the management of 
the voice and the clearness of the articulation. How fre- 
quently is it the case that those actors that use the least 
voice are most distinctly understood ! Three or four seasons 
ago Miss Coghlan had an actor named Macdonald (now 
dead) in her company. He was a fragile man, and had less 
voice than any other member of Miss Coghlan's company, 
yet it was always easier to understand him than it was to 
understand any of his colleagues, though there were two or 
three of them that, according to Miss Prescott, were plen 
teously blessed with the first essential of greatness. Listen 
to Mr. Jefferson and to Mrs. Drew ; notice how little they 
exert themselves and yet how much more distinct they are 
than are the people around them. The reason is simply 
because they know how to speak, how to manage the voice. 

" Forrest," Miss Prescott says, " was the last man who 
was vulgar enough to lift up his great lungs and disturb the 
public ear." Mr. Forrest never, certainly in his later years, 
** disturbed the public ear." Mr. Forrest had a wonderful 
voice, the most wonderful I have ever heard, but it was not 
his wonderful voice that made him the great actor he was : 
it was his wonderful intelligence, his extroardinary scholar- 
ship — I mean that kind of scholarship that appears in the 
delivery. I do not believe that Mr. Forrest*s superior as a 
reader of Shakespeare has ever lived. He was precision 
itself There is never but one best way to utter a sentence. 
That best way Mr. Forrest seemed always to have found. 
If there is any one that thinks he found this best way with- 
out careful study, let him disabuse his mind of the thought 
No man ever read well without taking great pains. 

Voice is a most desirable thing to have, but an indiffer- 
ent voice with intelligence behind it is a vastly more desir- 
able thing to have than is a great voice with no more intel- 
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ligence behind it than Miss Prescott seems to think b 
necessary in order to enable one to clutch and to hang on 
to the topmost rung of the histrionic ladder. 

Miss Prescott thinks Mr. Forrest would not dare to play 
Othello and Lear now, were he alive, as he did twenty 
years ago. Nonsense! Mr. Forrest's way of playing was 
the way for all time. If he could come back to us and play 
Lear as he did when he played it in New York twenty years 
ago, there is not a theater in the city that would be big 
enough to hold those that would want to see him. — The 
Mirror^ jSg2» 



TO BE OR NOT TO BE. 

In The Mirror of January 21st, last past, two letters 
were printed in which the writers took exceptions to my 
marking of Hamlet's To Be or Not To Be. 

One of the letters was written by a woman that knows 
little of the amenities of discussion, and nothing of the 
subject she wrote about. Her name, it would seem, is 
Louise Thompson. 

The other letter was written by a gentleman well known 
in the theater world — Mr. Sheridan Block. 

If I haven't replied to Mr. Block before, it has been be- 
cause The Mirror's advertisers have left so little space for 
matters of this sort. 

" There are not only rules but laws that govern empha- 
sis," says Mr. Block. 

This I have heard " many a time and oft," and yet I 
would not give a fig for all the rules and all the laws I have 
ever heard of for determining where the emphasis should be 
placed. These rules and laws, in my judgment, lead awrong 
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as often as they lead aright. For my part I will none of 
them. 

'* The most important parts of speech receive primary 
emphasis/' Mr. Block says. 

On the contrary, say I, we often meet with sentences in 
which the primary emphasis properly falls on the least im- 
portant word. Here are some examples, the emphatic word 
being in Italics : 

It grieves me sadly. 
It is bettery^r as it is. 

Nay, when I have a suit 

Wherein I mean to touch your love, indeed, 

I myself -mil do it. 

My life and education both do learn me 
How to respect you. 

I here do give thee that with all my hearty 
Which, but thou hast already, with all my heart 
I would keep from thee. 

It will be perceived that the words " with all my heart ** 
only emphasize the thought ; they add nothing to it ; hence 
they, surefyy can not be numbered among the most im- 
portant. 

*'£ach clause in a sentence," Mr. Block continues, 
"must be considered individually first. Then logically 
search to find which clause is the most important one, and 
after that what relation each clause bears to the others. 
So each word in every clause must be selected as the one 
that conveys the most important idea — and that word is the 
emphatic one." 

Not so ! This archaic, square-and-compass, line-and- 
plummet proceeding never has and never ¥dU make a 
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reader. This is of the school that has bronght elocution 
into disrepute. Two things only are necessary to make an 
intelligent reader : Comprehension of the thought and per- 
ception of the natural in the utterance. To be effective 
we must add one thing more: Muscle, brawn, power; 
otherwise, voice, which, by the way, is the thing your 
nominal, your paraphernalia, your fuss-fury-and-artificiality 
elocutionist begins with, continues with, and ends with. 

Mr. Block is evidently a thoughtful reader, but if his 
thinking is expended in the right direction, then mine 
is not. 

THE MERCHANT. 

It was not until one night last week that I saw Martha 
Morton's charming play of American life. The Merchant. 
It is long since I was as much interested in the presentation 
of a new play. I thought The Merchant a strong play 
when I hastily read it, but in the acting it surpasses my 
expectations. The interest never flags during the progress 
of the entire three acts ; and then there is a virility in the 
piece one would not expect in the work of a woman. This 
virility is the more refreshing in consequence of our having 
heretofore generally looked in vain for genuine virile strength 
in the American society drama. 

The excellence of the impression the piece makes is, 
however, in some measure due to the manner in which it is 
played, for as a whole the presentation is very satisfactory. 

One personation interested me specially — that of Myrtle 
Vanderstyle by Viola Allen. I doubt whether we have an- 
other actress that could make as much of the part ; cer- 
tainly we have no one that could make more of it Both 
in utterance and in action Miss Allen is admirable. Her 

14 
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action seems to me qnite faultless, and her utterance is ex- 
cellent, though she does now and then misplace an empha- 
sis. She says, for example : " He has no right to appeal to 
your forbearance," which would mean that he may have a 
right to do something else to your forbearance. Not ap^ 
pealf but right is the word, I take it, that should be brought 
into the foreground. 

There is no one else in the cast of The Merchant whose 
pla3ring I am so much inclined to find fault with as I am 
with that of the gentleman that personates Carroll Cotton 
Vanderstyle. It is never pleasing to look at an actor that 
has the appearance of being uncomfortable, and no actor 
ever has the appearance of being comfortable whose hands 
seem to be in his way. There is only one place for an 
actor's hands when he would not express something with 
them, and that place is where gravitation takes them when 
the muscles of the upper extremities are completely relaxed. 
There is no exception to this rule. If an actor would not 
appear to be thinking of his hands, he must let them fall 
limp at his sides when he does not employ them to empha- 
size some thought. The actor that puts his hands now in 
his pockets, now on his hip, now behind his back, and so 
on, has yet to learn one of the rudiments of his business — 
the art of doing nothing, of keeping still. Nothing should 
be done by the actor that is unpremeditated, unreasoned ; 
that is not intended to express something. Nothing is, or 
can be, artistic that is not the product of intelligence. All 
else is mere haphazard. 

If there is much in the performance of The Merchant 
to interest and edify, there was little to do either in another 
performance I recently saw — that of The Veiled Picture. 
Here was done a deal of mispronouncing and bad reading. 
Charlotte Behrens, whom I first saw some years ago, is as 
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innocent of any knowledge of the art of delivery now as 
she was then. Miss Behrens has many advantages for the 
stage, but never can she be more than she is unless she 
learns to read. She has, as yet, not got far enough to know 
what there is to know. She is one of many whose self- 
estimate would be much lessened by a little study in the 
right direction. — The Mirror. 



AS YOU LIKE IT. 

Daly's Theater was filled from top to bottom on last 
Thursday evening to see As You Like It, and the audience 
seemed to be well pleased with the presentation. 

So was I well pleased, too, with the presentation in 
every respect save one — the playing. Did I go with too 
high expectations? Perhaps. Did I go with erroneous 
conceptions ? Possibly. I am certainly quite familiar with 
the play, and went on Thursday evening to see Mr. Daly's 
company present it with tolerably clear notions of what the 
author intended when he drew the principal characters. 

I was most disappointed in the Orlando. Of him, Oliver 
says : " Yet he's gentle ; never schooled, and yet learned ; 
full of noble device ; of all sorts enchantingly beloved ; 
and, indeed, so much in the heart of the world, and espe- 
cially of my own people, who best know him, that I am 
altogether misprized." These lines picture him to me 
as a youth of much inborn refinement, which, when he 
is fitly personated, will appear in both bearing and utter- 
ance. 

Is there any of Orlando's inborn refinement, any of the 
patdcian manner and bearing we ascribe to him in Mr. 
Drew's personation ? If there is, I fail to see it. Mr. 
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Drew's Orlando, to me, is a coarse fellow ; most plebeian 
both in tone and bearing. 

If Mr. Drew had given more attention to the most im- 
portant rudiment of his vocation than he has, his Orlando 
would be very much more satisfying than it is. It would 
be unreasonable to demand of an actor in Mr. Drew's 
position, good as it is, absolute mastery of the art of deliv- 
ery ; but it is not too much to demand that he should not 
fail as often as he does in his conception of the spirit in 
which Orlando's speeches should be spoken, and that he 
should not misplace his emphasis as often as he does. 

I will content myself with citing one example only of 
misconception : 

Hang there, my verse, in witness of my love. 

Oh, Rosalind I these trees shall be my books, 
And on thy barks my thoughts PU character. 
That every eye that in this forest looks 
Shall see thy virtue witnessed everywhere. 

Mr. Drew speaks this speech rather as a trooper would 
speak were he placarding a defiance than as a lover pla- 
carding the virtues of his mistress. Indeed, Mr. Drew's 
Orlando is trooperlike, rather than loverlike, throughout. 

Mr. Drew's false readings are plentiful. He goes wrong 
in the very first sentence of Orlando's first speech : 

And as thou say'st, charged my brother to breed me welL 

Not breed but well is the word that, if the line is prop- 
erly read, will get most stress. 

Orlando's next sp>eech, though of only a dozen words, 
Mr. Drew failed to read correctly. 

Go apart, Adam, and thou shalt hear how be will shake me up. 
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Not hear but shake and up are the words to expend the 
breath on. 

If ever you have looked on better days : 

If ever been where bells have knowUed to church : 

Why does Mr. Drew emphasize looked and knowlledt 
Better days and churchy it seems to me, are the emphatic 
words rather than looked and knowlled, 

I noted only a few of Mr. Drew's false readings, and 
these are only a few of those I noted. 

Miss Rehan as Rosalind is as pleasing to the eye as a 
Rosalind well could be, and her manner of playing Rosa- 
lind makes Rosalind, it would seem, as pleasing to most of 
the frequenters of Mr. Daly's theater as need be. 

For my own part, however, I should be better pleased 
with Miss Rehan's Rosalind if the effort to be effective 
were less apparent ; if her personation savored less of the 
farcical ; if she would content herself with fewer of the 
giggles of the vacuous. To my thinking. Miss Rehan's 
Rosalind is signally wanting in dignity. In truth, Rosa- 
lind in Miss Rehan's hands is hardly a high-comedy char- 
acter ; she drags it down well-nigh into the domain of the 
soubrette. Imagine, who can, a Charlotte Cushman, a 
Fanny Kemble, a Helen Faucit, or even a Lily Langtry, 
capering about the stage and kicking up her heels in Rosa- 
lind as Miss Rehan does ! Miss Rehan's action is always 
graceful, but graceful as it is, I would have her use less of 
it. It is seldom that we wish for more action in a player, 
but we often wish for less. Action to be effective must not 
be very abundant. 

Miss Rehan, to my thinking, is far from being as skilled 
in the art of delivery as one should be that occupies a posi- 
tion as good as hers, and as one should — ^must — ^be to be 
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satisfactory in important parts. Miss Rehan has a more 
than ordinarily good voice and a more than ordinarily clear 
articulation, but this said all is said that can honestly be 
said in praise of her delivery, which is unnatural, drawling, 
noncommittal, pointless. It is rare that Miss Rehan reads 
as though she had any well-defined idea of the manner in 
which she should read, and when she does read as though 
she had any well-defined idea of the manner in which she 
should read, she very frequently goes wrong. 

Let me cite a line or two in which Miss Rehan, it seems 
to me, is entirely wrong with her emphasis : 

Were it not better, 

Because that I am more than common tall. 

Why emphasize because? No, common tall are the 
words to expend most breath on. 
Again, in the same speech : 

We^ have a swashing and a martial outside. 

Miss Rehan expends more breath on we* II than on any 
other word in the line, whereas swashing^ martial^ and es- 
pecially outside^ are the words that should be made promi- 
nent. 

Again: 

But what talk we of fathers, when there is such a man as 
Orlando? 

Miss Rehan's most emphatic word in this line is man ; 
mine is Orlando. Man should be touched quite lightly, 
while Orlando should be made very emphatic. 

Again: 

Yet your mistrust can not make me a traitor. 
Miss Rehan makes make strongly emphatic. Not so ; 
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mistrust and traitor are the words to emphasize, while make 
should be touched but lightly. 
Again : 

Sell when you can ; you are not for all markets. 

Not markets but all is» surely, the emphatic word. 

Leander, he would have lived many a fair year, though 
Hero had turned nun, etc. 

Miss Rehan would be correct in emphasizing had and in 
slurring nun^ if Hero had turned nun, but the fact is that 
she did not turn nun ; she lived and died as a priestess, 
ending her career by throwing herself into the sea. 

Miss Rehan's sins of commission, owing, possibly, to 
her pointless, noncommittal manner of reading, are not 
specially numerous, not, by any means, as numerous as are 
her sins of omission. The instances in which she fails to 
emphasize words that should be made strongly emphatic in 
order to make the thought clear and effective far outnum- 
ber the instances in which she misplaces the emphasis. 

But neither her errors in emphasizing, nor the artificial 
tones she is prone to indulge in, nor the peculiar drawl that 
is well-nigh always present in her utterance, is the most ob- 
jectionable of Miss Rehan's elocutionary faults. Her most 
objectionable fault is orthoepic. 

The player, be he of high or of low degree, that persistent- 
ly pronounces the second syllable of women un, clearly and 
distinctly un, as Miss Rehan does, should turn his attention 
to the correcting of his pronunciation and should keep it so 
turned until, at the least, the worst of his faults have been 
corrected, though iheanwhile he have to neglect everything 
else. Miss Rehan rarely misplaces an accent, but she does 
something that is worse — she mangles the final, unaccented 
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▼owels, and that, too, quite as often as any player I have 
listened to for a long time. Women^ Miss Kehan pro- 
nounces womun ; travel^ travul ; Latin^ latun ; patience^ 
pashunce ; experience^ experiunce ; instrument^ instrumunt ; 
counsel^ counsil, and so on and on. This is the most ob- 
jectionable . sort of mispronouncing ; to say only that it is 
inelegant is to be sweetly euphemistic. 

Miss Rehan is a handsome woman, a graceful woman, a 
clever woman. If, now, she will but take the trouble to 
learn to suit the word to the action as deftly as she long ago 
learned to suit the action to the word, she will be a player 
for America to be proud of. — The Mirror^ i8gi. 



THE HUNCHBACK AT DALY'S. 

I WENT to Daly's Theater the other evening expecting 
to see, at the least, a tolerable performance of The Hunch- 
back. I was disappointed ; the performance was not even 
tolerable. I should expect to see Knowles's sterling old 
drama quite as well played by the worst of the road com- 
panies that play the higher drama. The scenery and the 
dresses left nothing to be desired, but the playing left much 
to be desired. 

Mr. Daly's company can not play the classic or the stand- 
ard drama satisfactorily ; they do not know enough of the 
actor's art to make it possible for them to do so. If they 
would play the higher drama satisfactorily they must begin 
by learning the most difficult and the most important thing 
an actor is expected to know — ^how to read. It does not 
suffice in the higher drama — ^nor in any other drama, for 
that matter — simply to memorize the words and then to fire 
sound at them. He that reads really well utters the words 
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with the care that the musician exercises in playing or sing- 
ing. There is never but one best way to read a sentence, 
and that way every reader should try to find. 

I fail to discover any evidence of an effort having been 
made by any member, with one exception, of The Hunch- 
back cast to find that best way. The one exception is Mr. 
Creston Clarke, who speaks his lines as though he had given 
to their utterance much intelligent attention. 

Emphasis is the only thing that one can tersely and suc- 
cessfully write about in criticising a reader, hence I shall 
confine myself to the emphasis in my endeavor to show that 
the reading of the principals in The Hunchback cast at Mr. 
Daly's is most unintelligent, most inartistic, entirely un- 
worthy of players of their reputation and pretensions. 

Miss Rehan, who in everything save appearance is a 
most unsatisfactory Julia, says : 

Debarred from hope 
Of change, I ne'er have sighed for change. 

Not so. Debarred should be touched lightly. Hope and 
sighed are the strongly emphatic words. 
Again: 

Where, to pass current you must seem the things 
The passive thing that others think. 

No. Seem zxi6, passive are the words to emphasize. 

Again: 

Diamonds, too I 
Not buckles, rings and ear-rings only, but 
Whole necklaces and stomachers of gems. 

Oh, no ! Necklaces and stomachers are the strongly em- 
phatic words. Gems should be quite lightly touched. 
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Again : 

From my disgrace 

This lord shall It/t me *bove the reach of scorn. 

There b hardly a word here that requires less breath 

than lift. 

Again: 

I tell you, sir, he was the making 

Of fifty gentlemen, eadi one of whom 

Were more than peer for thee. 

The stress belongs on one. 

Again: 

Oh, would it were a dream ! 

Haw would I bless the sun that waked me from it I 

Rhythm, sense, and effect put the stress on bless. 

Again: 

For the love 

Thou bear'st to one who never can be thine. 

Never and thine are the words to emphasize. 

Again: 

'Tis right you mind 

His lordship's orders. They are paramount I 

Nothing should supersede them, stand beside them. 

Not they and stand, but paramount and beside are the 
words to emphasize. 

In other respects Miss Rehan's reading is not more cor- 
rect than it is in the placing of the emphasis. 

The fact is that Miss Rehan has no idea what a difficult 
task it is to play Julia well. Charlotte Cushman, with all 
her genius, probably put ten times the study on the part 
that Miss Rehan has put on it. 

I have never thought that Master Walter is the irascible, 
undignified old fellow that Mr. George Clarke makes him. 
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None of the pathos that is easily discovered in the character 
appears in Mr. Clarke's personation. The part is not in 
Mr. Clarke's way, as he probably very well knows. Some 
of Mr. Clarke's errors in the placing of his emphasis are 
surprising. For example, he says : 

First to him that's gone 
Say " Peace," and then with decency to revels. 

The sentence is properly read thus: '* First — to him 
that's ^wf^ — solj peace — and then with decency to revels" 
Again: 

Come, thou shall be enlightened, \»i\. propound 
Thy questions one by one. 

Propound is a very good word to pound because it has 
a full vowel sound, but there is no other reason for pound- 
ing it here. The thought is : Ask your questions one by one. 

Again : 

To show slight to him, 

Were slighting him that sent him. 

Not him but sent is the emphatic word. 

Again : 

I*n not describe the thing 

I found thee. 

Master Walter would hardly call his beloved daughter a 
thif^. The thought is simply : 111 not describe the girl I 
found thee. 

I know not how it would be possible for any one to be 
less entertaining in Sir Thomas, Clifford than Mr. Arthur 
Bourchier is. Where he should speak to his sweetheart as 
though his heart were breaking, he berates her as a drill 
sergeant might berate a stupid recruit. 
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Both Mr. Bourchier and Miss Irving often go wrong in 
their reading, but space does not permit me to cite any ex- 
amples of their errors. If I write more The Mirror will 
never find room for it. — The Mirror^ i8gB, 



DALY'S ART. 

From time to time in years agone, and especially dur- 
ing the winter just past, I have heard much of Mr. Augustin 
Daly's mastery of the art of stage representation. Now 
the more I have seen of the performances at Daly's 
Theater, the stronger has become the impression that Mr. 
Daly knows less of the player's art than he is generally 
thought to know. 

He has long been his own stage director, has been 
credited with being most painstaking, and with doing a 
large share of the thinking for every member of his com- 
pany. That he merits his reputation for skill in all that 
pertains to the setting of plays no one will, perhaps, deny . 
but when we come to the more important, the more intel- 
lectual matter, the playing, opinions vary. There are those, 
and I am one of them, that think the playing done by Mr. 
Daly's company last winter in the classic and the standard 
dramas — ^in The Hunchback and in As You Like It, for ex- 
ample — ^fell much short of what we could reasonably ex- 
pect from any company that would venture to present them 
to a metropolitan audience. 

As evidence that Mr. Daly considers minor matters in 
what his players do we have the fact that he changes the 
pronunciation of Rosalind, insisting on the o and the i being 
sounded long instead of short — a change that is not wise 
because it is displeasing to the universal ear, which has 
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always heard the name pronounced with these two vowels 
sounded short. It is never wise to do anything that takes, 
even for an instant, the attention of the auditor from the 
thought. 

Instead of making ill-advised changes in the pronuncia- 
tion of proper names, it would be better, it seems to me, for 
Mr. Daly to insist, for example, on Miss Rehan's pronounc- 
ing the plural of woman correctly ; on her pronouncing 
the o of such words as soft^ often^ office^ forest^ and holiday 
short instead of giving it the sound of au ; on her pro- 
nouncing the el of travel like el instead of ul; on her ac- 
centing videlicet on the second syllable, dely instead of the 
third ; and on Mr. George Clarke's pronouncing terms^ 
worlds exit, and sans correctly. 

Then, having corrected the mispronunciations of the 
members of his company— of which I have cited only a few 
— why should not Mr. Daly turn his attention to their false 
readings, which are fifty times more abundant than are their 
mispronunciations ? He allowed Miss Rehan, for example, 
to say : " These burrs are in my heart," when she should 
say : *•*■ These burrs are in my heart** ; and, "Your mistrust 
can not make me a traitor," instead of, " Your mistrust can 
not make me a traitor " ; and, " My friends told me as 
much," instead of, " My friends told me as much " ; and, 
" Searching of thy wound, I have . . . found mine own," 
instead of, " Searching of thy wound, I have . . . found 



mine own" 



And then Mr. Daly might very profitably have given 
some attention to the domain of character conception. For 
example, why did he allow the melancholy Jaques to be so 
played that there was no whit of melancholy apparent in him, 
and the imperial Rosalind to be so played that there was no 
whit of ihitgrande dame, the princess, apparent in her? 
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Mr. Daly is doubtless quite competent to direct his car- 
penter, his scene painter, and his costumer, but he is clearly 
not competent to direct the personators of the characters 
in our classic and standard drama. — The Mirror^ i8g2. 



HOW THE LINES WERE READ. 

It would be possible, doubtless, to produce one of the 
Shakespearean dramas more tastefiiljy and more lavishly, 
on a small stage, than Richard Mansfield has produced The 
Merchant of Venice at Herrmann's Theater ; but I know 
of no one whose taste or whose liberality would be equal 
to the task. The scenery, the dresses, and the properties 
are all that could be desired ; and then whenever and 
wherever the presence of a super is in the least desirable, 
we find one. No matter what Mr. Mansfield - does he al- 
ways does his best, and his best seldom, if ever, falls short 
of being quite as good as any one else could have done in 
like circumstances. 

The thing Mr. Mansfield has not done in his production 
of The Merchant it would be impossible for any one now- 
adays to do in America. The most lavish expenditure 
could not nowadays get together a company of players that 
would be satisfactory in a representation of any one of the 
great plays. Nor is this all ; so long as the present mush- 
room mode of making actors and alleged actors exists it 
will be as difficult to find competent players as it is now. 

There are very few actors nowadays, very few indeed, 
that go beyond the mere memorizing of the lines in pre- 
paring to play a part, be that part what it may, whereas in 
preparing to play any part, no matter how unimportant, 
the memorizing of the lines should be the last thing attended 
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to. The first thing that should engage the attention is how 
to speak the lines when they shall have been memorized. 
This is the thing that to do well requires thought, clear- 
seeing, and special aptitude. 

If our actors would give half the attention to the art 
of making clear and impressive the thought of their authors 
that our musicians give to the art of making sweet sounds, 
how much greater our respect for them would be. In your 
slapdash, haphazard, hit-or-miss style of delivery there is 
no art. Any fool can fire sound at words. 

The first thing to be attended to in deciding how lan- 
guage should be spoken is to determine what spirit, or 
general tone, it should be spoken in. This, of all the 
things an actor has to do, is the one in which his dramatic 
instinct, or his lack of it, most appears. The next thing in 
order is to determine where and how most breath should be 
.expended ; •in other words, to determine what words should 
be made to stand out. These are not easy things to do. 
Indeed, they are very difficult things to do ; much more 
difficult than your slapdasher has even a remote sus- 
picion of. 

What better evidence could we have that they are 
difficult to do than we have in the fact that Mr. Harkins, 
one of our most experienced and painstaking actors, mis- 
conceives the spirit in which Antonio should be played, 
and grossly errs in the placing of the emphasis in the very 
first speeches of his part ? It would seem that the author 
intended to draw in Antonio a sad, melancholy man. In 
his first line he says he knows not why he is so sad, and in 
the first .scene Gratiano tells him that he looks not well ; 
that he is marvelously changed. Mr. Harkins makes An- 
tonio, it seems to me, as vivacious in utterance as are any of 
the other characters in the play. To my thinking, Antonio 
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could not be played in too blue a Tein. The more he is 
made to seem " aweary of this great world," the nearer he 
will be to the author^s intention, and the more effective he 
will be, though then there will not be a " hand ** for him 
from b^:inning to end. When an actor gets applause in 
Antonio, we may be sure he has played badly. I do not 
mean to intimate that Mr. Harkins so plays Antonio that 
his auditors applaud, for I think he does not. 

In his reading, Mr. Haridns is quite as correct as any of 
those around him ; perhaps he is even more correct ; yet in 
his first scene he repeats a hoary old error that can not be 
even weakly defended. Mr. Harkins sajrs : 

I hold the world but as the worid. 

Now, there is not a word in the line that should be 

touched more lightly than as» The line is correctly read 

thus: • 

I hold the world but as the world. 

To see that Mr. Harkins's reading — which, I believe, is 
the traditional reading — is indefensible, we have only to 
substitute some other word for the second world. 

Another member of The Merchant cast that, it seems to 
me, misplaces the emphasis quite often, much oftener than 
Mr. Harkins does, is Mr. Forbes, who, by the way, does not 
appear to great advantage in Gratiano. Mr. Forbes says : 

With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come. 

The word come is well-nigh the least emphatic word in 
the line. Mirth and laughter are the words to emphasize. 
Again he says : 

Thy currish spirit governed a wolf. . . . Thy desires are 
wolfish, bloody, etc 
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There is no question of the spirit or of the desires of any 
one else. 

Mr. Forrest often goes wrong, which he, doubtless, 
would not do if he gave the attention to the reading it is 
necessary to give if one would not go wrong often. For ex- 
ample, he emphasizes the words from and how in the follow- 
ing lines : 

And from your love I have a warranty 
To unburthen all my plots and purposes, 
How to get clear of all the debts I owe. 

I^fve in the first line and clear in the third are the words 
that should receive most stress. From and how should be 
touched quite lightly. 

Mr. Andrews, whose Launcelot is, perhaps, the most 
satisfactory personation in the entire cast, slips at the very 
beginning of his first speech, when he says " use your legs." 

Mr. Mansfield, if I do not err, misplaces the emphasis 
as frequently as do the ladies and gentlemen supporting 
him. In fact, Mr. Mansfield's reading, in several respects, 
falls a good deal short of what an actor's should be that 
would play in the higher drama. Here are some examples 
of Mr. Mansfield's false readings, which, for lack of space, 

I submit without comment : 

. 

He rails 
On me my bargains and my well-won thrift. 

What should / say to you ? Should / not say, etc. 

/say 
To buy his favor, /extend this friendship. 

And no satisfaction, no revenge ; nor no ill 
Luck stirring, but what lights o* my shoulders ; 
No sighs but o' my breathing ; no tears but 
O' my shedding. 

15 
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YouUi ask ine why I rather choose, etc. 
You are a worthy judge ; you know the law. 

Miss Cameron plays Portia as well as it was expected 
she would play her. From every view-point, she is unequal 
to the task. Of bad pronouncing, Miss Cameron does more 
than all the other members of the cast. The final unac- 
cented vowels suffer terribly at her hands. In this partic- 
ular Mr. Mansfield is not sinless, and the like may be said 
of Mr. Torrence. 

As for Mr. Mansfield's Shylock, it is vigorous always, 
but subtle never. I misjudge, if it will ever be materially 
other than what it is. — The Mirror^ November^ ^^93* 



PARAGRAPHS. 

During the run of Lady Audley this extraordinary 
reading was heard nightly: "Your innocent heart knows 
nothing <7/such things." Is there anything in the text to 
justify this emphasis ? It is safe to say that there is not. 
The meaning is this : Of such things your innocent heart 
knows nothing. There is no word that of could possibly 
stand in contradistinction to. To say " He did it of his 
own choice," would be as good elocution as is Mr. Strong's. 

" If be be proud as Lucifer, like Lucifer let him fall." 
If Mr. John A. Lane will give the reading of this sen- 
tence a little study, he will, I think, no longer make like 
the most emphatic word in it. Like^ to my mind, should be 
barely touched. The proper reading of the sentence, if I 
do not err, is, as nearly as can be marked, this : '* If he be 
zs proud as Lucifer^ like Lucifer let Yarn fall** 
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Imminent. The "eminent deadly breach/' said Mr. 
N. S. Burlew the other evening while he was on the Acad- 
emy stage dressed in the costume of Othello. Mr. Bur- 
lew's pronunciation of English conjures up visions of the 
Florida swamps. The Academy, one time and another, 
has been the scene of many a fiasco ; but of all the fiascos 
it has been the scene of, not one, probably, quite came up 
to the Othello fiasco of the 19th. The thing was under the 
art direction of one Garrett W. Owens, whose lago was of 
the penny-trumpet order, whether considered physically or 
intellectually. It was an easy task for Miss Mary Ather- 
ton, as Desdemona, to shine with such surroundings as she 
had. She was much the best, and Mr. Burlew was much 
the worst of the lot. If Mr. Burlew would become an 
actor, let him begin by learning to pronounce English. 

Wont The orthoepy of this orthography when it rep- 
resents a substantive or a verb in the infinitive mood, sig- 
nifying to be in the habit of, to be accustomed, differs 
materially from the ortho€py of won't a colloquial con- 
traction of woll notf or will not The substantive, and the 
verb and its participle, wonted^ are pronounced vmnt and 
wuntedy while the contraction, won't^ is pronounced ivont^ 
with the o long. The pronunciation wunt for wonU^ often 
heard, is a Yankeeism. It was sanctioned by Webster, but 
is not now sanctioned by Webster's Dictionary. In the 
course of the winter I have several times heard the sub- 
stantive, the verb, and the participle mispronounced on the 

stage, the having been pronounced long. 

• •..••• 

Mr. Warde differs from Mr. Barrett in the reading of the 

line : 

Let not the sound of shallow foppery enter my sober house. 
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Mr. Waide puts the chief stress on shallow^ whfle Mr. 
Barrett puts it on foppery, Mr. Warde, then, thinks that 
Sh^lock does not object to the sound of foppery, provided 
it be not shallow, while Mr. Barrett thinks that Shylock 
objects specially to the sound of foppery ; to other sounds 
he has no objection. This is nearer Shylock's thought, but 
it is not just his thought. What he would say is that he 
will not have even so much as the sound of foppery enter 
into his house. Hence sound is the word, and the only 
word, in the line to emphasize. 

I have already spoken of the manner in which Mr. Bar- 
rett and Mr. Warde read Shylock's line : 

Let not the sound of shallow foppery enter 
My sober house. 

Mr. Barrett, it will be remembered, emphasizes foppery ^ 
Mr. Warde, shallow, Mr. Booth, I observe, emphasizes 
sounds shallow^ and foppery about equally. There is but 
one word in the line that should be made at all emphatic, 
and it is easy to determine which that word is if we reflect 
that what Shylock says is this : " I woidd have you stop my 
house's ears in order that not even so much as the sound 
of shallow foppery shall enter my sober house." This 
paraphrase makes it plain, I think, that sound is the only 
word in the line that should be at all dwelt on in the utter- 
ance in order to make the meaning clear. 

Where one word is mispronounced in our theaters, the 
emphasis is misplaced twenty times. 

" I ask your pardon ! " Twice lately I have heard this 
sentence spoken on the stage — by Mr. Whiting in The 
Love Chase and by Mr. Gotthold in The Rivals. Both 
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made ask very emphatic, touching pardon comparatively 
lightly, yet the words / ask may be dispensed with without 
any loss so far as either the sense or the force is concerned. 
Yourpardim / properly spoken, conveys the same thought, 
and conveys it as forcibly as does the whole sentence. Not 
ask but pardon is the word to emphasize. If a stronger 
word than ask — implore^ for example — ^were used, the case 
would be somewhat different. No man plays well that 
doesn't read well ; no man reads well that doesn't think, 
and no man that thinks should make such false readings as 
this. If he does think, yet makes such readings as this, 
then he were better at something else than at the art of 
acting. 

• • • • • • • 

I did not see Jim the Penman until a few evenings ago. 
The first thing that an actor should think of is to make his 
auditors not only hear but understand. This is something, 
however, that several members of the Penman cast do not 
seem to think of at all. Let the player, while he ostensibly 
talks to his interlocutor, really talk to the back rows, and 
he will rarely have any difficulty in making himself heard, 
even in large auditoriums. As for the Madison Square, it 
is very easy so to whisper on its stage as to be heard in 

every part of the house. 

• •••••• 

Frederic Robinson has a way peculiar to himself of 
sounding the y of the pronoun my when unemphatic. He 
sounds it very nearly like long e. Properly, as I believe, 
this y^ when the pronoun is slurred (which, in common with 
all the other pronouns — his^ her^ and him included — it 
should be when unemphatic), is sounded precisely like the e 
of me^ when me is unemphatic ; and this sound is precisely 
that of terminal y in only^ many, etc. Both the y and e 
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of these pronouns, in unemphatic positions, become ob- 
scure — i. e., they lose their long sounds to such an extent 
that they are not distinguishable. The long sound of y is 
precisely like the long sound of i . Take the word elixtTf 
for example. If the last syllable were ar, er^ or^ ur, or yr, 
we should pronounce the word in precisely the same man- 
ner. Vowels standing next to accented syllables are com- 
monly, not always, obscure. 

Mr. Vanderfelt is occasionally at fault in his reading. 
Take this sentence : *' Have I the right to plead my own 
cause ? " What reason has Mr. Vanderfelt for coming down 
heavily on the auxiliary Aav^ ? There is one word in the 
sentence that should be strongly emphasized, as any one 
will see at a glance, but that word is surely not have. If I 
questioned Mr. Vanderfelt's ability to find it, I would point 
it out to him. There may be, and very likely will be, some 
of our dramatic artists (!) that will exclaim : ** Oh ! bother ! 
what's the good of being so particular about putting your 
emphasis on just this word or that ? " The good is that cor- 
rect reading gets the effect out of the language intended, 
and that incorrect reading does not ; that in correct reading 
there is an exhibition of intelligence, while in incorrect 
reading there isn't. Forcible diction fails in effect, if the 
words be not properly spoken. 

THREE REQUISITES OF GOOD READING. 

It is a very simple yet a very difficult matter to become 
a good reader. It is necessary to do only three things : 
1st. To emphasize correctly. 
2d. To inflect correctly. 
3d. To pause correctly. 
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Do this and you do all it is necessary to do to read in- 
telligently. 

Modulation ? That will come of itself. If it comes in 
any other way than of itself, it were better it stayed away. 
It is as necessary that the emotion be behind the modula- 
tion as it is that it be behind the gesture. 

The toneist is a chanter, not a reader. He thinks of 
what his voice is doing, not of what his author is saying. 
He cultivates the gymnastic side, the easy side, of elocu- 
tionary art, which is the side that any one with a good voice- 
making apparatus, whether he have any brains or not, can 
cultivate successfully. The intellectual side, the important 
side, the hard side, is the side the toneist does not seem to 
get even a glimpse of. 

No one can have too much voice or too good a voice ; 
yet to suppose that voice, though it be Forrestonian in 
quantity and in quality, ever has made or will make a 
reader is a great big error. Good reading is the product 
of brain, not of brawn. 

The toneists delight in inditing long essays, in which 
they tell us, for example, that " the fires of an imagination 
that create the flashing earnestness of a living spirit must be 
present, if we would persuade, guide, and finally command 
the sympathetic oversoul ** ; that '* motive power of voice is 
the breath of God " ; and that we must " cultivate the ear, 
and train the voice, and cultivate the sense of rhythm and 
measure, if we would be a reader." This is a sample of the 
manner in which the toneists would teach us — as one of 
them poetizes it — " to express the truth of the world to our 
fellow-men." — Werner's Magazine^ '^93* 
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WHY SO SCARCE? 



It bss long secacd stnmge dnt de^ste the Cut dnt 
s la ovdsopplj of actofs — soch as thej are — in this 
coontiy, thoc nerertheless has long been a great scarcity 
of good leading men, e^iedaDj of good leading juvenile 



That diis is tine is wdl known to ereiy man diat has 
had anything to do with theater management in this conntry 
at any time during the last twenty years. 

The reason good leading jnyenile men are so scarce, 
and that, as a consequence, the best of them command such 
laige salaries — from one hundred to three hundred dollars 
a week — is not because so few of the young men that go cm 
our stage are endowed with the necessary aptitude to rise 
abore mediocrity, but because so few of them take the 
trouble to learn properiy to do what every actor has to do— 
they don't take the trouble to learn the business they choose 
to follow as a vocation. I have said often, and I say again, 
that the major part of the younger members of the dramatic 
profession in America do not know enough of the art <^ 
acting to know how little of it they know. 

Many of our younger actors do not know even how to 
bear themselves in an actorlike manner, which is something 
that most persons can learn to do» if properly directed, in 
a few days. As for the art of delivery — the difficult and 
most important part of the actor's art — ^if it were cultivated 
less by the rank and file of the profession, it would not be 
cultivated at all. The average actor on our stage simply 
fires sound at words, or rather at the more sonorous vowels. 
As for taking the trouble to select those vowels that should 
receive most voice, in order to make the authoi^s thought 
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clear to the auditor, it is something that seemingly hardly 
any of our actors take the trouble to do. Putting the 
emphasis on the right words is not all there is, by a great 
deal, of the art of delivery, but it is a goodly part of it. 
No actor that does not read well can be much of an artist, 
and no actor can read well, no matter how gifted he may 
be, without close, patient study. If, however, an actor 
have a pleasing personality, and his manner be dashing 
and vigorous, he is quite sure to have a following among 
the unthinking, who. constitute the great majority. 

The moment the average American player gets a salary, 
however small — or is promised one — and a hand of ap- 
plause, he thinks himself a full-fledged actor, and from 
that hour he studies no more than is imperatively neces- 
sary to enable him to get through the parts he has to 
play. 

One of the most striking examples of an actor that is 
ignorant of even the rudiments of the actor's art, and yet 
has been seen for a season or two, at the least, in leading 
parts, we have in a young man now playing in the title rdle 
of a romantic drama, recently produced in New York, at 
great expense, but with indifferent success. I have seldom, 
if ever, seen a more unactorlike player. He clearly never 
has a reason for anything he does ; with him all is left to 
chance. He doesn't even know how to stand ; much less 
does he know what to do with his hands, which are always 
either where they should not be, or are always doing what 
they should not be doing. With his present unactorlike 
bearing he would not be satisfactory in the smallest utility 
part. If this gentleman — ^from what I hear he is a veritable 
gentleman — excelled as a reader, the fact that he gets lead- 
ing parts to play could be accounted for, but his reading is 
not much better than his stage deportment. Let me say, 
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in passing, that a good reader — ^a reader like Mr. Jefferson, 
say — would make himself understood doubly as well as the 
three leading men in the play I refer to are understood, 
with an expenditure of half the vitality. 

We have another excellent example of a player that is 
unschooled in his art in the person of a well-bom, well- 
bred, and well-educated young man, that has been for a 
season or two the leading support, and is now the featured 
support, of a prominent star. Besides knowing neither 
how to read nor how to bear himself, this young man always 
has a self-admiring air that makes him well-nigh offensive. 
Of the value of repose he knows nothing, and his hands 
always seem to be in his way. A. vigorous, dashing manner 
and handsome costumes are all he has to recommend him. 
He is not likely ever to be a better actor than he is now. 
He impresses me as being one of those who are convinced 
that there is nothing left for him to learn. 

Another striking example of an actor that knows little 
and presumes much we have in a young man that came to 
New York lately and played in the higher drama. This 
gentleman, though still quite young, has had several years* 
experience in playing the great parts — chiefly Shakespearean 
— but if he has studied any art but the art of making the 
groundlings noisy (in which he is eminently successful), his 
study has been study lost. He certainly has not learned 
how to pronounce English, how to read, or how properly to 
do anything else that the actor has to do in the exercise of 
his vocation. He was applauded by many, and he is erro- 
neously thought by not a few to have a brilliant career be- 
fore him. If he is eveir a better actor than he is to-day he 
will have to revolutionize his style completely, which is 
something he is not at all likely to do. He, like the others 
I have mentioned, and like many more I could mention. 
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has, before he can hope to become a dramatic artist, to learn 
the essentials of dramatic art. 

If the average actor would take half as much pains to 
learn to act as the average shoemaker takes to learn to make 
a shoe, he would be a much better actor than he is. 

—'The Dramatic Mirror ^ i8g4. 



SCOTT'S ANALYSES. 

It is very true, as Mr. John R. Scott says, that the late 
Mr. Lawrence Barrett was persistent, resolute, clear-headed, 
and supersensitive ; but it is not true, as Mr. Scott says, 
that Mr. Barrett ever thought he had no pre-eminent en- 
dowments for the art of acting. Had he thought that, he 
would have thought what no clear-seeing theatergoer ever 
thought. Mr. Barrett was not only bountifully endowed 
with all-round native intelligence, but he was bountifully 
endowed with dramatic instinct. Yet, with all his dramatic 
instinct, all his ambition, and all his industry, he was a bad 
actor. Herein, if I guess successfully at what Mr. Scott 
would say, Mr. Scott and I are of the same mind. 

** Mr. Barrett," says Mr. Scott, " was * caviare to the 
general,' who forsook the theater during his possession of 
the boards." Not so ! Mr. Barrett's following was found 
among the "general," rather than among the "judicious." 
In the large cities, where the theatergoing public is hardest 
to please, Mr. Barrett was least successful. In New York, 
Mr. Barrett never had a following sufficiently large to make 
it profitable for him to play here. 

" Mr. Barrett had an excellent voice," says Mr. Scott, 
"but on this fine instrument he had not learned to play." 
Now the fact is, that it was the attention Mr. Barrett gave 
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to the art of playing on this ** fine instrument " that pre- 
vented his rising to the highest place among his immediate 
contemporaries. Had he gotten on the right track in the 
beginning he would have been a more artistic player than 
Booth was, though he would probably not have been so 
popular with the general public. Booth had a vastly more 
pleasing personality. It was Mr. Barrett's unnatural^ chant- 
ing, sing-song, brainless delivery — that, and that alone, it 
was that prevented his achieving the art position that was 
the object of his ambition, and that should be the object 
of every actor's ambition. 

Mr. Barrett had meager advantages in early life. He 
began his art career with bam-stormers, into whose in- 
artistic ways he naturally fell and in which he remained. 
He once told me that if he was the chanter the New York 
critics said he was, he was not aware of it. Had he begun 
his career under the tutelage of, say, a Forrest or of a Cush- 
man, he would have been one of the best of his time. 
What a pity he didn't ! He would then have been an actor 
we should have been proud of. As it was, he was never 
"caviare" to anybody, though his force and earnestness 
made him highly acceptable to the " general " in many parts 
of the country. Of vocal pyrotechnics — the thing of things, 
it would seem, in Mr. Scott's estimation — ^he was a supreme 
master. 

The fact is, the brilliant Lawrence Barrett brought up 
where every man brings up that bothers his head about the 
tones he makes when using his voice to convey thought. 
Mr. Scott, in his analytical estimate of Mr. Barrett, is a 
good three times wrong to one time right. 

"Edwin Booth," says Mr. Scott, "by universal consent, 
occupied the highest position among our native tragedians. 
. . . He was our most perfect model of the dramatic artist." 
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It is not clear what Mr. Scott would say in these two 
sentences ; but get whatever meaning out of them one will, 
there is but one meaning that can be gotten out of them 
that accords with the fact. If Mr. Scott means that during 
the last twenty years of his life — i. e., after the death of 
Edwin Forrest — Mr. Booth by common consent was rec- 
ognized as our foremost tragedian ; if this be what Mr. 
Scott means, then he is right ; but if he means something 
else, which I think probable, then he is wrong. Mr. Booth 
was far, very far, from being the greatest tragedian America 
has produced. He was, probably, not the peer, by a good 
deal, of Cooper, of Augustus Adams, or of Scott ; and he 
certainly fell a long way short of being the peer of Edwin 
Forrest. 

As for the second sentence, mean what it may, it is not 
true. Mr. Booth was always theatric, rather than artistic ; 
he was always a student of theatric effects, rather than of 
dramatic art. A scholarly player he never was. 

" Mr. Booth saw and studied the acting of his father, 
of the Kembles, Macready, Edmund Kean, Forrest, and 
others," says Mr. Scott. No. Mr. Booth never saw but 
one of the Kembles, Charles, who was only an actor of the 
second or third rate ; and as for Edmund Kean, he died 
the year Mr. Booth was bom. 

In Mr. Scott's second paragraph he says : ** I have heard 
persons of fine critical judgment deny genius to Edwin 
Booth ; and it is true that in that phase of magnetism that 
thrills and dominates the emotions he seemed lacking, ex- 
cept at rare intervals." 

To me Mr. Scott is confusing. The more carefully I 
read him, the more I don't know what he really thinks. 
In one breath he says Mr. Booth was our greatest tragedian ; 
was, perhaps, our most perfect model of the dramatic artist ; 
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was an actor in every fiber of his frame. Then, in the next 
breath, he agrees with those that do not think he was a 
genius, and informs us that his personations were simply 
"beautiful and exquisitely colored mosaics, a deft com- 
bination of what wais good in his predecessors." In other 
phrase, Mr. Scott says that Mr. Booth was a mere copyist. 

E. L. Davenport, together with others that Mr. Scott 
names, possessed, we are told, that strange psychic power 
that Mr. Booth lacked ; that power that stops the specta- 
tors' blood and breath and penetrates the very hidden foun- 
tains of feeling. Mr. Davenport, in fact, was as cold and 
hard as the heart of a Harpagon. His thorough knowledge 
of his trade enabled him to achieve eminent respectability, 
but he was not to be compared with his friend James W. 
Wallack, Jr., who, I am confident, many good judges that 
remember both would consider the superior of Mr. Booth. 

" Mr. Booth's emphasis," says our analyzer, " was nearly 
always on the right word, with just the touch of stress and 
inflection that gives its exact value. His reading of blank 
verse was high perfection. Take him for all in all, he was 
by far the finest reader of whom our stage can boast." 

Not a year ago, the most distinguished actor in America,' 
in speaking of Mr. Booth, said to me : " Mr. Booth is not 
a good reader." Mr. Booth put the emphasis on the wrong 
word more frequently, I am confident, than any other actor 
who has ever lived that approached him in reputation. Mr. 
Booth had, as Mr. Scott says, a remarkably clean-cut utter- 
ance. His facility in articulating was truly extraordinary, 
but it takes more than facility in articulation to make a 
good reader, which is something that M& Booth emphatic- 
ally was not. 

Mr. Booth was one of the most amiable, one of the most 
generous, and one of the most lovable of men ; but, though 
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he was a most successful entertainer, he was not a great 
artist. 

Here is one of Mr. Scott's paragraphs that I couldn't com- 
ment on respectfully, if I would, and I wouldn't if I could : 
** In quality, the prevailing character of Mr. Booth's voice 
was baritone, a light orotund, with a leaning to nasality. 
It took on easily the somber shades of aspiration, pectoral 
and guttural. What we call nasal twang is a deformity, a 
vice ; but without nasality such passions as hate, scorn, 
sneer, contempt, fierce indignation, and resolution can not 
be vocally expressed. To his command over nasality Ed- 
win Booth largely owes his supremacy in such characters as 
Bertuccio, lago, Shylock, and Richard III. In Hamlet, 
the melancholy temperament of the Prince is vocally em- 
bodied by a subdued nasality." Largely owe supremacy 
in a character to nasality ! Oh ! Oh ! 

The more wc have of analytical estimates by Mr. John 
R. Scott, the more we shall not know. 

— Werner* s Magazine^ January ^ jf8g4. 



A BIT OF ADVICE TO SUCH AS NEED IT. 

Would you enjoy seeing the great dramas? Would 
you profit by seeing the great dramas ? Would you be an 
intelligent auditor when you see the great dramas ? If you 
would, then do this : 

Let us suppose the play to be Shakespeare's Merchant 
of Venice — a more appropriate name for which would be 
The Jew of Venice. If you are not already familiar with 
it, read it, read it carefully, re-read it. Give special atten- 
tion to the two great characters — Shylock, the malignant 
Jew, and Portia, the courageous young woman who, to save 
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the life of her lover's dear friend, dons man's apparel and, 
under an assumed name, appears in court as an expounder 
of the law. Form your own conception of the characters, 
especially of the principal characters ; look closely at their 
great scenes and at their more important speeches ; form an 
opinion of the proper manner of playing these scenes and 
of speaking the individual, particularly the longer, speeches. 
Look, for example, at Shylock's great scene with Tubal, at 
the Trial Scene, and at Portia's great speech when she 
pleads for mercy. If you even go so far as to memorize 
' this famous speech, all the better. Then compare your im- 
pressions with what the players do. 

Prepare yourself in this manner, and you will be sur- 
prised to see how greatly the pleasure of seeing a classic 
drama performed will be heightened. Do this, and you be- 
come an intelligent, a critical auditor ; do this, and you will 
understand why it is that some persons go to see the classic 
and the standard dramas again and again, and find little to 
edify them in the tank drama, in the fire-engine drama, in 
the horse-play drama, or in any sort of drama that appeals 
to the taste (!) of those only who never take the trouble to 
think. 

We never tire of what is really good ; indeed, the really 
good grows upon us. The more familiar we become with 
it, the more we relish it. 

If the play be Macbeth, Othello, As You Like It, Rich- 
ard, King Lear, Hamlet, or any of the other great dramas, 
a like course should be pursued. 

Some one has said that a thorough knowledge of Shake- 
speare is of itself a liberal education ; and Dr. John Sharp 
said that Shakespeare and the Bible made him Archbishop 
of York. 
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THE NEW CRITIC. 

Respectfully dedicated to Alfred Ayres, 

By Nym Crinkle. 

The brilliant Crinkle, in the days when I was calling the at- 
tention of our players almost weekly in the Mirror to their mis- 
pronunciations, amused himself and the Mirror's readers at my 
expense in this wise : 

Let us sing the new critic, the verbalist prim 

Of etymological fame, 
For the plot and the passion are nothing to him, 

And he drops on the words in the game. 
There's Mackaye who once told to the breadth of a hair 

The incentive and motive and plan. 
And the fellow who painted the how and the where, 

The encaustic and keen Cazauran. 
There was Winter who wrote, with a pen that was bright, 

Of the fragrance and pathos and dew, 
And covered the actor with sweetness and light 

When the actor refused to be new. 
They are silent, these men, and no longer appear 

Who sought out the heart of the thing, 
And the etymological critic is here 

With his orthoepistical sting. 
He cares not a whit for the spirit or sense, 

For the action he never gives grounds, 
For he sits like a critical fiend on the fence 

And gathers the crumbs of the sounds. 
16 
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*' My Lady Macbeth, ah, yet I " he was heard, 

** Very fine, I assure you, but, demme, 
I can not forgive her for pointing a word 

With a colon instead of a semi. 
PauKne is a beauty of passion and grace. 

But her acting it never will do. 
For the sound of her ^ is a lasting disgrace^ 

Her short in the too-nd-i-oo. 
And as for Dauvray, it is proper to say, 

Her career will not outlast the year. 
For she always takes breath in an incorrect way, 

And insists that the word shall be ' feah.' 
Lester Wallack no longer can hold himself stiff, 

John Gilbert is wringing his hands. 
For while one spoils the sound of his ' ofs ' and his ' ifs,* 

The other's neglecting his * ands.* " 
There's the poor English girl, who was driven away. 

Our critic jumped squarely upon her. 
** My dear," he observed, " I dare say you can play — 

But the slight sound of A in your ' honor.' 
The orthoepistical laws must be kept. 

To enunciate right will not hurt you. 
You're an excellent artist, young lady, except 

There's an error or two in your * virtue.* " 
It's not for the thoughts or emotions that bum. 

But the sounds of the air they're expressed in ; 
It isn't of feelings or heartbeats we learn. 

But the empirical rags they are dressed in. 
No genius can hope to excel at this day. 

Let her boast the most powerful pat-ron. 
If she sticks to the old-fashioned sound of the a. 

When she ou|;ht to say " mat " in her matron. 
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The art histrionic will cnixnble to dust 

And our stars to the past will be back sent, 
Unless they conform (as they certainly must) 

To derivation and cadence and accent" 
So sing the new critic who frees us from thought 

And strikes off the old-fashioned fetters ; ' 
It isn't the meaning or motive that's sought, 

But articulate sound of the letters. 

— Dramatic Mirror^ January 22^ i8Sf. 



THOUGHT VERSUS EMOTION. 

When so able an etymologist as Alfred Ayres quotes 
on his little circular two such sagacious paragraphs as these, 
I despair of lucidity : 

'*The artist is bom, not made. Acting can not be 
taught. A season of barnstorming will do more actual 
good than years of study and coaching." — Mary Fiske. 

** The actor's task is always a simple one, though often 
difficult. It is to make clear and impressive certain thoughts 
— no more, no less ; and all he does he does to compass this 
one end." — Alfred Ayres. 

Obviously and eternally, artists are not bom, but are 
made, because if art means anything at all as distinguished 
from genius or endowment, or accident or nature, it means 
the conscious endeavor, by education, training, and direc- 
tion of the will to express something in a form of beauty, 
and how the conscious endeavor and the trained will can be 
bom with a person when they are the result of education 
and development beats human reason to tell. What the 
writer meant to say, if indeed the writer had time to stop 
and mean anything, was that actors are bom, not made — a 
statement that will pass, for there are such things as actors 
and artists. Clara Morris is an actress. Jane Hading is 
an artist. It isn't a question which we would rather have, 
or which is the greater. It is simply a question of differ- 
ence in quality. 
(343) 
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When a man of Mr. Ayres's clear perception says that 
"the actor's task is. always a simple one/' he has stepped 
over from orthoepic authority to metaphysical dogmatics, 
and when he adds that the task is " to make clear and im- 
pressive certain thoughts — ^no more," I am quite sure he has 
gone beyond the bourne of clear statement. 

It ignores while it confuses the distinction that exists 
between a thought and an emotion. A thousand feelings 
may exist that have no symbols in words and that do not 
get fixed in thought. What thought is there in a pang ? 
But it will show itself in the face. 

I suspect that Mr. Ayres, who \\ not apt to confuse 
thoughts, is willfully ignoring emotions. He bases his- 
trionic excellence on thoughts and the power to render 
them intelligibly, and will have nothing to do with that 
mysterious gift so often bom with the actor, of making 
emotions apparent without any effort of the reason. 

What we really go to the theater for is emotion, not 
ideas. If we have to take the ideas it is because we can 
sometimes get the emotion in no other way. 

Mr. Ayres treats the symbolism of speech as if it were 
the end of thought. It is only an incumbrance. The law 
is this : The fuller and clearer the feeling and the less we 
have of words, the more cogent, direct, and beautiful the 
result. 

An artiste who bristles all over like a porcupine with 
sharp correctness of speech has transferred the interest 
from her quality to her quills. Every time she touches you 
she draws blood. Her strain to get the soul quality over 
into semicolons and aspirations is very much like the old 
woman who wouldn't have her photogpraph taken till she 
had got the cologne on her handkerchief. 

Give us correctness of speech by all means, and correct- 
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ness of emphasis and accuracy of intonation and articula- 
tion, but beware, oh, beware, of mistaking the chandelier 
foi; light and confusing the polished faucet with the water 
that flows through it 1 — Nym Crinkle. 

New York, January 4, 1888. 
Editor New York Mirror : 

Dear Sir: Do I really "mistake the chandelier for 
the light/' as that cleverest of feuilletonists, Nym Crinkle, 
intimates ? 

In his endeavor to make it so appear he says : " A thou- 
sand feelings may exist that have no symbols in words and 
that do not get fixed in thought. What thought is there in 
a pang?" 

To this I reply : The actor has neither pangs, nor feel- 
ings, nor emotions ; he simulates them. It is thought that 
enables him to simulate, and the more fully he masters the 
thought the happier the simulation that emphasizes the 
thought. The thought the actor finds in the language of 
the play, which he can not comprehend too thoroughly ndr 
deliver too correctly. The more fully the actor compre- 
hends the language the better he will deliver it, and the 
better he will simulate that emotion that must accompany, 
or be a part of, the delivery in order to produce the effect 
intended by the author. 

Correctness never interferes with the evolving of the 
emotion, nor does it ever make the actor " bristle like a por- 
cupine." The greatest players have always been the most 
correct players. 

The thought is the banning and the end of the whole 
business, and the emotion the actor evolves from the thought 
simply serves to make the thought more impressive. The 
emotion is only one of the means by which the thought 
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is made effective — is made to produce emotion in the 
auditor. 

Stage emotions without thoughts behind them are as 
unthinkable as are trees without roots beneath them. 

When I say the actor's task is a simple one, I use the 
word simple as opposed to complex, 

I do not think, with Mr. Wheeler, that the statement 
that actors are bom will pass, nor do I agree with him 
when he intimates that Clara Morris is a mere entertainer ; 
but when he says that artists are made, not bom, I do agree 
with him fully. 

True, what we go to the theater for is emotion ; or, as 
I would express it, to be moved. But, I say again, if the 
emotion is absent the thought is not fully brought out. The 
thought, I repeat, is the beginning and the end of the whole 
business. Do justice to that and you do justice to all ! 

Alfred Ayres. 

New York, January ii, 1889. 
Editor New York Mirror: 

Dear Sir : If I were not a very busy man I should 
like to discuss the subject of thought and emotion with 
Mr. Alfred Ayres, who is quite able to enter such a discus- 
sion with knowledge and fairness. As it is, I have only 
time to point out two or three distinctions which I think 
have escaped him. 

When he says that an actor has no pangs, feelings, or 
emotions, that he only simulates them, and that it is thought 
that enables him to do so, he is confusing, not defining 
matters. 

In the first place, it is impossible to think that which 
does not exist. If a man hasn't got them he can't think 
them. What we call the concept of a thing must be formed 
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before we can have an image of it in the mind, and when 
we get the image^-or the phantasm, as Aristotle called it 
— then we have the imagination. But no human being 
ever formed a concept of that of which his sensibilities 
were totally ignorant 

To say, therefore, that an actor has no feelings, and 
thinks about that which he does not have, is to state an un- 
thinkable proposition. 

Mr. Ayres and myself on all other points are arguing 
on parallel lines, for want of clear definitions. Let me, 
therefore, give here my distinction of an actor from an 
artist. 

An actor is a person who puts imaginary deeds, imag- 
inary character, and imaginary sentiments and emotions 
into words and acts in his own person. 

Every human being can be, and is to some extent and 
at some time, an actor. 

An artist is a person who puts these things into words 
and actions conformably to a law of beauty. 

No human being can do this without thought, culture, 
development. 

In proportion as thought and culture are applied to act- 
ing the actor becomes an artist. 

Acting may be the spontaneous exercise of faculties in 
a child. 

Art is the conscious endeavor of the intellect to realize 
an ideal. 

Hoping that this brief syllabus will help to clear away 
the confusion into which I have thrown you, I beg to re- 
main, Yours obediently, 

Nym Crinkle. 
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New York, January 23, 1888. 
To the Editor of the Dramatic Mirror: 

Sir : If I do not always agree with your brilliant con- 
tributor, A. C. Wheeler, in matters pertaining to dramatic 
art, I am by no means sure it is not because he sometimes 
fires over my comprehension. 

" In the first place," Mr. Wheeler says, " it is impossible 
to think that which does not exist. . . . No human being 
ever formed a concept of that of which his sensibilities 
were totally ignorant." 

Did Milton's fiery lake, his pandemonium, and his para- 
dise exist, save in his thought ? Did his sensibilities have 
any knowledge of his lake, of his pandemonium, or of his 
paradise ? 

" An actor is a person," Mr. Wheeler tells us, " who puts 
imaginary deeds, imaginary character, and imaginary senti- 
ments and emotions into words and acts in his own per- 



son." 



A dramatic author^ as I see things, is a person that 
clothes imaginary deeds, characters, sentiments, and emo- 
tions in words ; in other phrase, the author is a person that 
is a word-painter of ideal, imagined things, and the actor 
is a person that presents these imagined things — these word- 
painted deeds, characters, emotions, etc., in his own person. 
The actor's tas'k may be fully described with two words — 
see and present. The more clearly the actor sees the au- 
thor's thought, as pictured in his words, and the more clearly 
and forcibly he presents that thought, the greater actor he 
is. With creating the actor has nothing to do ; his art occu- 
pies itself solely with presenting. First, last, and always 
the actor is a mere simulator, a mere pretender. With nei- 
ther veritable pangs, feelings, nor emotions has the actor 
anything to do ; nor is he called upon to act, simulate any 
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pang, feeling, or emotion that his author has not painted in 
colors more or less vivid. The moment an actor improves 
upon, or adds to, what the author has imagined, he becomes 
his co-worker. 

" In proportion as thought and culture are [successfully] 
applied to acting, the actor becomes an artist," Mr. Wheeler 
says. 

Introduce the word I inclose in brackets and I agree 
with him ; not otherwise. 

"Acting may." says Mr. Wheeler, "be the sftontaneous 
exercise of faculties in a child." 

Not so. Acting, simulation, pretense, can never be 
spontaneous. There can be no acting of whatever sort 
without an effort of the mind, and the more perfect the 
semblance of spontaneity, the greater the mental effort al- 
ways will be. When we say a man acts, simulates, pre- 
tends, we mean that what he does is the product of design, 
intention, which is directly opposed to all our ideas of 
spontaneity. 

" Art," Mr. Wheeler says, " is the conscious endeavor 
of the intellect to realize an ideal." 

Now there can be no such thing as an unconscious en- 
deavor ; all efforts of the intellect are conscious endeavors, 
and all endeavors are more or less intellectual. Further, 
in an unsuccessful endeavor there is no art. This definition 
could certainly be greatly improved. 

Mr. Wheeler's syllabus leaves me, Mr. Editor, in as 
much of a muddle as it found me. Alfred Ayrbs. 
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When the average actor begins to philosophize about 
acting he is amusing. 

When the teacher of acting philosophizes he is amaz- 
ing. 

One has a pretty safe guide in his feelings. 

The other pursues an ignis fatuus in his thoughts. 

Mr. Alfred Ay res occupies the position of a teacher, and 
he doubtless has many pupils. He also writes authori- 
tatively over his name on the philosophy of acting. 

I am only a student. I am still going to school, night 
and day ; still trying to penetrate with small finite appre- 
hension the widening horizon of human knowledge. It is, 
therefore, as a student I must meet the teacher, and in the 
interest of the many who, like myself, are only students, 
attempt to poiiit out how little the teacher really knows of 
the fundamental truths which underlie the whole subject 
of art education. 

Mr. Ayres complains that I am above his comprehension. 
I am here met with one of the greatest difficulties in dis- 
cussing an3rthing with a man whose comprehension is so 
limited that you must use his vocabulary and not that which 
is appropriate to the subject discussed. 

For example, Mr. Ayres says : " There is no such thing 
as unconscious endeavors.'" In reply to this I am forced to 
point out to him in scientific phraseology that there is such 
a thing as " unconscious cerebration." 

Instantly Mr. Ayres will cry out that I am beyond his 
comprehension. But why should a man invite discussion 
of subjects that carry him into both exact science and specu- 
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lative philosophy, unless his comprehension can grasp the 
methods of thought and the vocabulary which science and 
philosophy employ ? 

If I were to say to an uneducated Modoc Indian, who 
understood the English tongue, that two parallel lines can 
not inclose a space, he would probably tap his forehead 
and say I was " oflf." 

But that which the Modoc can not apprehend or com- 
prehend when stated as an axiom is so much an unconscious 
effort of his life that he can not build his wigwam without 
assenting to it. 

I have said in this paper, in reply to Mr. Ayres, that 
" it is impossible to think that which does not exist." 

This is an axiom of working aesthetics, as it is an axiom 
of ethics. And I made the assertion with the concurrence 
of every philosopher from Aristotle to Spencer. And I 
added this statement : " No human being ever formed a 
concept of that of which his sensibilities were totally ig- 
norant." 

To this Mr. Alfred Ayres, with the naiveU of a child, 
replies : '* Did Milton's fiery lake, his pandemonium, and 
his paradise exist, save in his thought ? Did his sensibili- 
ties have any knowledge of his lake, of his pandemonium, 
or his paradise ? " 

This is a profound state of things for a teacher to ex- 
hibit, isn't it ? One has to go a long way back to point out 
to Mr. Ayres that Milton's fiery lake was only an exaggera- 
tion of the fiery lakes of earth ; that his paradise bloomed 
with terrestrial botany, and gleamed with terrestrial gems, 
and was animated with celestial hybrids made up entirely 
of human elements, newly sorted. When Milton gave his 
fiend wings and hoofs had his sensibilities ever apprehended 
wings and hoofs before ? 
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So purely human is the material and machinery of Mil- 
ton's great poem, and so continuously are the super or subter 
human personages animated by the human sensibilities of 
the poet, that Theism in our day has objected to the epic 
on the ground of its absolute anthropomorphism. 

A child, not having outgrown Mr. Ayres's simplicity, 
might ask if the men who painted and carved griffins ever 
knew those monsters to exist in their sensibilities ? 

But the mature mind will instantly point out to the child 
that the griffin is only a lion with an eagle's wings, and that 
both these elements existed as impressions made on the 
sensibilities before they rearranged themselves as concepts. 

These facts, so essential to clear thought, are all beyond 
the comprehension of Mr. Ay res. 

These teachers who insist upon meddling with the men- 
tal processes of the human animal insist that these processes 
shall be just what they want them to be. 

But the "processes" do not work that way, whether 
Mr. Ayres comprehends them or not. 

A man first perceives before he reflects. Otherwise you 
might as well say that the steam in the engine generates the 
fire, and later builds the engine itself. A man can not re- 
flect until he has perceived, and he can not imagine until 
he has reflected. It is the reflected image that employs the 
imagination. 

Mr. Ayres says a man can image what he has not per- 
ceived. Well, what will it be an image of ? How make an 
image of that which does not exist, so far as he is con- 
cerned ? 

What man really does is to rearrange the elements. He 
never creates the material ; he only establishes an empirical 
combination. 

These things have passed in philosophy to what are 
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called self-evident troths. If you want to hear them dis- 
puted you must step down to the dramatic teachers, who 
never heard of them. 

Mr. Ajrres reminds me of a man who denies the exist- 
ence of an atmosphere, but has to use the atmosphere to 
make his deniaL 

There is not one of these self-evident troths that he 
doesn't constantly demonstrate, if he thinks, feels, and 
acts. But he is unconscious of them. 

He is therefore the best possible example that endeavor 
can be unconscious. ^ 

The whole hallucination of Mr. Ayres's 8 x lo philoso- 
phy springs from the mistake of supposing that art exists 
only to express thought. 

Nothing can be more erroneous. It exists to transmit 
emotions. 

If this is not so, then time as an abstraction was specially 
created to make the wheels of the watch go round, and the 
wind was created because there was a weathercock that had 
to be turned, and ideas were fashioned because somebody, 
had made a system of grammar and enunciation that needed 
them. 

If art deals with thought per se^ what will you do with 
music, which was once included in the arts ? One of the 
greatest thoughts of our age is "correlation of force." 
Which key will you play it in to make it intelligible? 
Where is the Beethoven that can compose the first defini- 
tion of Euclid, or restate the Decalogue in pure tones? 
How will you paint or chisel the Sermon on the Mount, or 
instrument the "Orbium Coelestium Revolutionibus " of 
Copernicus ? 

Love, hatred, revenge, envy, are not thoughts primarily. 
Grief is not a thought. What is the thought of a wet eye — 
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that " world of sorrow in a teardrop's span " ? Mr. Ayrcs, 
in making thought the end of acting, is talking about the 
wheels of the chariot and not the goal of the procession. 

He will be surprised when I tell him that he is stuck 
fast in the Cartesian philosophy that everybody else was 
emancipated from years ago. CogitOy ergo sum does not 
hold good any more. The latest and best formula is sum^ 
ergo cogito. 

Here I shall be told, I suppose, that I am firing above 
his head. 

Well, why does he hold the things he does not under- 
stand above his own head ? 

Naturally a teacher who insists that art is meant to con- 
vey ideas will insist that acting is meant to convey words. 
But a great deal of acting deals not with words (articula- 
tions) but with tones. A great deal more of it deals with 
expressions that are not vocal at all. When one rests acting 
altogether on words he has gone out of philosophy into 
nursery. It is like the fellow who insists that water runs 
down hill, and that the sun sets, and that twice two makes 
four. Water doesn't run down hill in the cosmos, only in 
the village brook. In the enormous system of capillary 
attractions it runs up hill. The sun doesn't set in physics, 
only in optics. Twice two doesn't make four in metaphysics, 
only in mathematics. Words do not represent verities, only 
our perception of the verities. The more a man localizes 
his experience the more he generalizes his facts. 

Now I come to what the teacher of acting has to say 
about spontaneity and unconscious endeavor : 

" Acting, simulation, pretense can never be spontaneous. 
There can be no acting of whatever sort without an effort 
of the mind, and the more perfect the semblance of spon- 
taneity the greater the n^ental effort always will be, . When 
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we say a man acts, simulates, pretends, we mean that what 
he does is the product of design, intention, which is directly 
opposed to all our ideas of spontaneity. There can be no 
such thing as an unconscious endeavor ; all efforts of the 
intellect are conscious endeavors, and all endeavors are 
more or less intellectual. Further, in an unsuccessful en- 
deavor there is no art." 

Let me get these statements into categorical shape. 

1. Acting, simulation, can never be spontaneous. 

2. The more perfect the semblance of spontaneity the 
greater the mental effort will be. 

3. There can be no such thing as an unconscious en- 
deavor. 

Either these statements are true or they are not true. 

How shall we determine their truth ? 

By the logic of facts. 

And where will you look for the logic of facts if not in 
the storehouse of applied science ? 

Whatever is organized in the system by conscious en- 
deavor and repetition sooner or later becomes unconscious 
effort. 

For the correctness of this statement I refer you to Bain, 
Carpenter, Huxley, Spencer, Buechner, and Lewes. 

Do you have to think when you walk? How many 
muscles are unconsciously directed by the will ? Ah, but 
you forget that you had to be taught to walk 1 The human 
animal does not walk by nature ; he creeps. 

And Nature appears to do some of her best work through 
the human organization when the human will is suspended. 
The name for this endeavor in science is reflex action. The 
name for it in philosophy is unconscious cerebration. The 
name for it in art is spontaneity. 

Some of the best acting I have ever seen was done in 
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moments when the actors passed beyond the conditions of 
conscious volition. This historic fact, sufficiently attested 
by Talma, Rachel, Salvini, Kean, Rossi, Clara Morris, and 
others, is in exact accord with definite mental science which 
furnishes us with the conditions of reflex or automatic 
action. 

The truth is, almost ^very human acquirement made by 
constant, conscious endeavor tends to become automatic or 
unconscious. The best and commonest example of this is 
the skilled piano player. To know the keyboard requires 
prodigious conscious application. Every finger has to be 
guided with a strained effort to its place. There are three 
mental operations going on at the same time in the con- 
sciousness — the direction of the fingers by the will, the in- 
terpretation of the printed music by the intelligence, and 
the apprehension of the sentiment or feeling by the sensi- 
bility. Any one who has gone through this discipline need 
not be told that it is a painful one. But there comes a time 
when the fingers find the keys without conscious effort, 
when the will is no longer strained to direct them, when 
the intelligence gives itself to the printed music wholly. 

The scientific statement of this phenomenon is this: 
That which was acquired by the conscious will has become 
organized in the unconscious nervous centers, and the only 
difficulty about it is that it is beyond the comprehension of 
some men who insist upon talking all around it. 

That which takes place in the piano player takes place 
in the actor. By repetition, by study, by drill, he organizes 
that facility which is unconscious and which we call spon- 
taneous. He no longer thinks of his inflections, his em- 
phasis, his cadences, his pitch, his intensity, his power. 
They have been fitted, and work easily without strenuous 
conscious endeavor. This is what all art aims at It is 
17 
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tliat divine facility that we sometimes call genius, for want 
of a better word. 

The trouble with Mr. Ayres's theory and practice is that 
they forever wear the strained look of conscious eflfort. 
The trouble with Mr. Ayres himself is that he thinks this 
strain is an accomplishment. But the fact is, nothing is so 
disagreeable to the observer. Mr. Ayres's thought has em- 
phasis perching all over it. The face of his histrionism is 
wrinkled with rules. The preciousness of his method is 
punctuation. His muse is neuralgic with the pains of de- 
livery. He cares nothing for the soul of the Old Master 
he has restored ; he is mainly proud of the varnish that has 
restored him. He cowers at the idea of spontaneity be- 
cause he has set that up as a bugaboo that to others has 
proved a guardian angel. 

He has not learned that the human mystery we call a 
man is not wholly a conscious concensus. Part of him, and 
an important part, performs its work without asking leave 
of his will or his consciousness. The action of the heart, 
for example, the contraction of the sphincter muscles, the 
dilation of the pupil, the peristaltic action of his viscera, 
are beyond his conscious control. There is, too, an un- 
conscious side to his intellectuality. Emerson called it the 
Over-soul. Science calls it the Involuntary. 

It is the iniquity of a narrow and cast-iron discipline 
that it overlooks all the abeyant possibilities of the soul in 
its exaggeration of the mere grammar of art. For this rea- 
son we are continually confronted with the fact that com- 
paratively uneducated women walk upon the stage and do 
with a natural and spontaneous function that which educa- 
tion and drill make hard, strenuous, and painful. 

The whole trouble springs, as I have said, from Mr. 
Ayres's fundamental error in saying that the purpose of the 
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picture is of less account than the paint, and in making 
thought and not emotion the primary condition and ultimate 
end of art. 

Did it ever occur to Mr. Ayres that thought moves in 
its advance from the concrete to the abstract, and that art 
is forever endeavoring to get from the abstract to the con- 
crete? Nym Ckinkle. 



MR. AYRES REPLIES. 

No matter which side the word-conjurer of The Dra- 
matic Mirror chances to take in any discussion, what he 
writes sounds very pretty, and his arg^uments — if not too 
closely scanned — appear very plausible. 

Mr. Wheeler is a poet and I am not ; Mr. Wheeler likes 
to get into the clouds, while I like to keep down to the 
grass. 

Mr. Wheeler, it would seem, has yet to learn what we 
mean by spontaneity when we use the term in speaking of 
acting. We don't mean real, genuine spontaneity ; we 
mean the semblance only of spontaneity. When we say, 
for example, that there is a lack of spontaneity in an actor's 
work, we would be understood to say that instead of appear- 
ing to express thoughts that are his own, that come to him 
as he gives them utterance, he appears to be simply reciting 
a lesson learned. Genuine spontaneity, the kind of spon- 
taneity Mr. Wheeler talks about, to the stage is unknown. 
Stage spontaneity of all the things an actor should acquire 
costs the greatest effort of the mind, and consequently is 
the most intellectual. It is this kind of spontaneity, this 
stage spontaneity, this art spontaneity, that makes Mr. Jef- 
ferson, Mr. Couldock, Miss Morris, and Mrs. Drew the 
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greatest players we have to-day in America. This is the 
kind of spontaneity that made Forrest and Cushman and 
all the great ones what they were. It may, very properly, 
be called measured-and-molded, cut-and-dried, prepared- 
beforehand spontaneity. It is the product of insight, native 
and acquired. Nothing else ever has produced it, and 
nothing else ever will produce it. Some great actors are 
not able to produce it unaided ; Rachel, for example, was 
not. They may have the ability to execute, but they have 
not the ability to discover. 

If there were any such thing on the stage as Mr. 
Wheeler's spontaneity, there would be no art in it It 
would be mere slapdash, haphazard, chaotic spontaneity. 

** Some of the best acting ever seen," says Mr. Wheeler, 
" has been done in moments when the actors passed beyond 
the conditions of conscious volition." This fact was at- 
tested by Talma and others, he says. Now here is what 
Talma said on the subject of volition : *' I calculate every- 
thing and my efforts are all premeditated and reasoned 
upon beforehand, and it is always when I am most com- 
pletely master of myself that I receive the greatest ap- 
plause." 

Mol^, another great French player, said : " The actor is 
master of the emotions of others in exact proportion as he 
controls his own." 

Another distinguished player, a woman, upon being 
complimented and told that she must have imagined her- 
self really to be the character she was personating, replied : 
" Not the least bit in the world." " But you wept ; I saw 
the tears." " True, but it was not the character that made 
* me weep ; it was the sound of my voice — the realism of my 
accent." In other words, it was stage spontaneity, brain 
spontaneity, art spontaneity, and not heart spontaneity, 
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gizzard spontaneity, Wheeler spontaneity ; nor was it reflex 
action, automatic action, unconscious cerebration, or any 
bration but conscious brain bration. 

The kind of spontaneity and emotion Mr. Wheeler lauds 
and delights in can be produced as well without brains as 
with brains, while to produce art spontaneity it requires a 
lot of brains and a deal of delving. 

What Mr. Wheeler has to say about . unconscious en- 
deavor I reply to with this brief assertion : No man can 
call over the letters of the alphabet without giving his mind 
to it. Let any one try it, a^d at the same time proceed 
with the solution of a mathematical problem, and see how 
far he will get. 

As for emotion, it is simply one of the means wherewith 
we heighten the effect of the thought. There is, there can 
be, no emotion without a thought behind it. Without the 
naturally attending emotion the thought is not fully ex- 
pressed by the actor. "What is the thought in a wet 
eye ? " asks Mr. Wheeler. If a wet eye did not suggest 
anything, did not suggest a thought, the only difference be- 
tween a wet eye and a dry eye would be that the one has a 
little water in it and the other hasn't. 

If Mr. Wheeler were less well and less widely known 
as a man whose public utterances are always in perfect ac- 
cord with his private utterances, I should sometimes find it 
difficult to think him sincere. Alfred Ayres. 
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In behalf of your many readers who take an interest in 
the occasional discussion of the principles of dramatic art, 
and who must turn from the other papers, which only nar- 
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rate the incidents of dramatic exhibition, to the Mirror for 
any such novelty, permit me to pay my respects to one of 
the dramatic teachers, who, through your columns, addresses 
me personally by a name which I have never used in your 
columns and by which I am presumably unknown to your' 
readers. 

Mr. Alfred Ayres is a verbalist. I believe he has written 
a book on the proper use of words, and he certainly has 
occupied considerable space in' the Mirror with the dis- 
cussion of their specific gravity. 

He now says : , 

" Mr. Wheeler is a poet and I am not ; Mr. Wheeler 
likes to get into the clouds, while I am likely to keep down 
to the grass." 

If Mr. Ayres were not an actor, and by the record a 
Shakespearean actor as well as a verbalist, it would not be 
worth while to notice this extraordinary confession. 

What I have all along objected to is the groveling 
tendency of Mr. Ayres's materialism ; and here, in re- 
plying to me, his very first sentence is an admission of 
more than I ever claimed or asserted with regard to 
him. 

You can not, I submit, apprehend and interpret Shake- 
speare by keeping down to the grass. The Master himself 
was in the empyrean, and you can not approach him by a 
puddle. He has got to be played with pinions as well as 
with punctuation. 

A herbivorous actor who expects to reach the peaks of 
poetry disclosed in Shakespeare by keeping *' down to the 
grass " would be more apt to play him like a Nebuchad- 
nezzar than like a necromancer, and as I do not think it 
possible to keep in the grass without crawling, and feel 
satisfied that a proper approach to Shakespeare demands 
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soaring, Mr. Ayres, with all due respect, appears to set me 
off as an eagle against himself as a snake. 

Does Mr. Ayres, who is a professor of wprds, clearly 
understand the meaning of the word *' poet " ? 

A poet is a maker. Did he intend that for me ? 

I point this out to distinguish the maker fro& the faker. 
I accept the inadvertent compliment that is paid me, but I 
can not overlook the inadvertent kick that Mr. Ayres is 
giving to himself. 

On my side of the argument I have insisted that Mr. 
Ayres's arguments were fleshly and debasing ; that they did 
not take into account the spiritual and poetic value of art 
endeavor. I have read in a book that all flesh is grass, 
and what the Bible asserted the butcher accented. I 
now understand Mr. Ayres to have accepted the grass 
standard. 

Now we come to the question of " spontaneity " in act- 
ing. I have claimed a place for it on the stage. This is 
what Mr. Ayres has to say about it : 

*' Mr. Wheeler, it would seem, has yet to learn what we 
mean by spontaneity when we use the term in speaking of 
acting. We don't mean real, genuine spontaneity ; we 
mean the semblance only of spontaneity." 

Yes, I had to learn that, and I am glad to know that 
when you were speaking of spontaneity you meant some- 
thing else. 

But I didn't, I happened to mean just what I was 
talking about, and that was — the essence and not the sem- 
blance of a thing. 

"Genuine spontaneity," says Mr. Ayres, "the kind of 
spontaneity Mr. Wheeler talks about, is unknown to the 
stage." 

If this sweeping assertion is a true one, then Mr. A3rres 
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is right and I am altogether wrong. Poet as I am, it is 
necessary to prove that I am right by such arraignment of 
facts as I can command. 

The first fact is this : Actors do not cease to be human 
beings because they become actors, although the material- 
istic teachers db their best to reduce them to machines. 

Human beings are not simply embodied brains, as Mr. 
Ayres imagines. They are composite mysteries equipped 
with a furnace, a pump, and a magnetic bieittery, and having 
affections and emotions as well as thoughts. The mystery 
not only thinks, but feels and acts. Nature and not art 
has ordained it so. Go one step farther. This human m3rs- 
tery does some things by its will ; but there are other things 
that are done for it without the concurrence of its will. 
For example, it never wills itself to weep or to blush any 
more than it wills itself to digest or to circulate its blood. 
These things belong to what are called the " unconscious 
nervous centers." 

Mr. Ayres will say that I am now in the clouds. On 
the contrary, I am down to the hardpan of indisputable 
facts in positive science, which every teacher ought to be 
familiar with. 

Human beings, unfortunately for these teachers who 
open shops, come into the world with a pre-ordained equip- 
ment. They have a developing soul ; they have vocal 
chords ; they have affections and appetencies and emotions. 
All the elements of good ^acting are there in the man and 
woman. They are not laid on afterward by an artificial 
process. If you maltreat the child it will not have to in- 
quire of Blair's Rhetoric or Ayres's Verbalist how to ex- 
press its terror, its indignation, its helplessness. If you 
stab your neighbor he will not send for a rhetorician to in- 
quire how he shall scream for help or for a master of emo- 
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tion to know how he shall defend himself. Passion, hatred, 
love, revenge, mirth, joy, terror, are not bought at the cor- 
ner store, nor are they regulated by weight. They belong 
to the animal who lives and sometimes acts. They are part 
of his dual nature, sometimes regulated and disciplined, 
but never created by a reasoning brain process, and often 
sweeping him into action with unconscious forces that he 
can not understand or resist. 

So far as all this is a peculiarity of the human being, 
does he cease to be human when he becomes an actor? 

Certainly not. What he tries to do, if he is an artist, is 
to recognize and direct with his intelligence that only over 
which he has control. He pictures terror, love, and re- 
venge in his mind. If the picture is strong enough to affect 
his unconscious nerve centers we shall get what I have called 
spontaneity and what the world has often enough called by 
its pet names of genius, magnetism, sympathy, etc. If the 
unconscious faculties are not called into play we get the 
verbalist doing with a hard, pragmatic brain what ought to 
have been done by the heart. 

This may be called the a priori argument. 

There still remains the induction from the stage itself. 
Fortunately for me, the history of the stage divides actors 
into two classes— those who have spontaneity and those 
who have not. Let Mr. Ayres run down the list of some 
of the best known. Let us begin with Kean. The ob- 
verse side is a Kemble. 

Does Mr. Ayres know what contemporaneous distinction 
was ma^e ? 

Let us take Edwin Forrest. Turn over this giant of 
spontaneity and what do you find on the same calendar? 
A Macready. 

Take Rachel — wild, erratic, tempestuous child of genius 
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— and there instantly comes up the formal, precise, studious 
Ristori. 

You can not get Salvini and Rossi into the same pint 
cup. You might as well try to shut Clara Morris and Ada 
Dyas into the same definition, or tie up the uncertain im> 
pulses of a Wilkes Booth with the studied formalism of an 
Irving, 

Here are indicated two orders of actors. One order 
won the admiration of mankind ; the other order won its 
respect. One order may be called intellectual actors ; the 
other order ought to be called affectional actors. One order 
was always self-conscious ; the other wasn't. 

Mr. Ayres, with strange indifference to the distinction, 
has grouped the most unlike players under one sweeping 
generalization. 

'* Stage spontaneity of all the things an actor should ac- 
quire costs the greatest effort of the mind, and consequently 
is the most intellectual. It is this kind of spontaneity, this 
stage spontaneity, this art spontaneity, that makes Mr. Jef- 
ferson, Mr. Couldock, Miss Morris, and Mrs. Drew the 
greatest players we have to-day in America. This is the 
kind of spontaneity that made Forrest and Cushman and 
all the great ones what they were. It may, very properly, 
be called measured-and-molded, cut-and-dried, prepared- 
beforehand spontaneity." 

Now there can be nothing so unlike in temperament, 
methods, and results as Mr. Jefferson and Clara Morris, as 
Mr. Forrest and Miss Cushman. They do not belong to 
the same categories. Mr. Edwin Forrest's greatest tri- 
umphs were not the result of study, of mental application, 
or intellectual provision, or cut-and-dried, prepared-before- 
hand brain efforts. They were marked by what Mr. Ayres 
elsewhere calls " slapdash, haphazard, chaotic spontaneity." 
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But they caught hold of the hearts of his countrymen as no 
subsequent efforts have done. It was only during the later 
part of his career that he became a student, and when he 
crowned his eventful life with a performance of Lear that 
transcended everything that had ever been seen on our 
stage, what was his testimony to that performance ? When 
some one said to him, " Mr. Forrest, you have acted Lear 
better than I ever saw it acted," did he reply, " Ah, yes ! I 
have at last cut and dried it ; I have grown to value that 
spontaneity which isn't spontaneity ; I have been all my 
life in the clouds, feeling and suffering ; now I am in the 
grass, thinking ? " 

Was this Mr. Forrest's answer? 

Far from it. He said : " I act Othello, Spartacus, Mac- 
beth, sir ; but, by God, I am Lear ! " 

Clara Morris resembles Mr. Joe Jefferson to the same 
extent that an April thunderstorm resembles a pastoral 
symphony. If there ever was a woman who exhibited less 
art and more nature on the stage, I never saw her. Even 
Lucille Western, who was a sort of histrionic Walt Whit- 
man, was better regulated in emotion and had more power 
of will. If there ever was a conscious actor, it is Mr^ Jef- 
ferson. He can count the house while reciting the tender- 
est portions of Rip Van Winkle. You only have to talk 
with Clara Morris half an hour to find out that she knows 
nothing whatever of her own processes. If you compare 
her Camille with Sara Bemhardt's you are forced by every 
view of the two subjects into the admission of a distinction 
between nature and art, and of an acknowledgment that 
nature has its own efficacy quite distinct from art and 
oftener violates its rules than obeys them. 

This view of the subject may be called the historic ar- 
gument. 
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I have now to produce Mr. Ayres himself as an argu- 
ment on my side. He cites the case of a distinguished 
actress who, upon being complimented and told that she 
must have imagined herself really to be the character she 
was impersonating, said: "Rubbish! not the least bit in 
the world." 

" But you wept. I saw the tears." 

*'True, but it was not the character that made me 
weep ; it was the sound of my voice ; the realism of my 
accent." 

Mr. Ayres says : 

" In other words, it was stage spontaneity, brain spon- 
taneity, art spontaneity, and not heart spontaneity, gizzard 
spontaneity. Crinkle spontaneity ; nor was it reflex action, 
automatic action, unconscious cerebration, or any bration 
but conscious brain bration." 

Mr. Ayres has so many kinds of spontaneity to deal with 
that he has but one expedient. He dumps them all into 
one generality, just as he dumps all kinds of actors into one 
conclusion. He here insists that sounds and not the emo- 
tions which give rise to them produce tears. And his shal- 
low woman who thought so would tell you when she found 
the water coming into her eyes at the tones of a dear voice 
come back that it was not due to affection, or joy, or ten- 
derness ; it was due to the larynx. A show of feeling must 
not in this grass system proceed from feeling. The char- 
acter assumed must not produce emotion, but the means of 
producing it may. 

This is reducing pathos to pitch, and I can not help re- 
minding Mr. Ayres that it is impossible to handle this fal- 
lacious pitch and not have the argument defiled. To say 
that the most precious manifestations of a palpitant soul are 
matters of accent and stage realism is to say that acting is 
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built like a steam boiler and talents are so many rivets put 
on by the hammer of the teacher. 

All this would have some warrant in fact if the human 
machine did not come to its task of acting adequately fitted 
out beforehand by Nature for employing and expressing 
emotion. Emotion and its manifestation are a part of life. 
You would think, to hear Mr. Ayres talk, that the human 
being never knew of their existence till he went to the 
verbalist's shop, and then all he could learn about them was 
to get rid of them as soon as possible. 

There is in all good acting, as there is in all poetry and 
all great art, some element of the mysterious and indescrib- 
able, just as there is in all beauty. You can not tell where 
the superb and fascinating grace of that girl resides. It 
overcomes you like a summer's cloud. You can not tell 
exactly what it is looks through the face of a Marlowe at 
times. To call it accent and stage realism is the cheapest 
mechanical summary. To say that tears are not caused by 
reflex action is to whistle down the winds the stark, staring, 
undeniable fact of exact science that tears are never caused 
by anything else. To say that a man can not solve a mathe- 
matical problem without a conscious, effort of his mind is 
the assertion of willful ignorance, seeing that the history 
of mathematics from Thales to Newton furnishes us with 
hundreds of instances of men who went to bed and to sleep 
with stupendous geometrical problems on their minds and 
woke up with them solved. 

" I'll tell you how Rachel was wrought upon by * les Ano* 
Hons suprhnes du thidtre^* says the anatomist, if you will 
only let me examine the cellular tissue of her brain." " I'll 
give you the spontaneity that isn't spontaneity," says Mr. 
Ayres, " if you will let me examine the accent and em- 
phasis." 
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If Mr. Ayres were called upon to make love he would 
do it by putting a nickel of emphasis into the slot of his 
elocution and expect a bundle of emotion to fall out tied 
up with pink ribbons. 

Of course this is keeping down to the grass. 

Mr. A3rres's annoyance at my use of a technical phrase, 
" unconscious cerebration/' and his attempts to be funny 
over it, only remind me that a sciolist who pretends to deal 
with abstruse themes is the first to wince under the vocab- 
ulary of those themes. 

I was once taking breakfast in a miners' boarding house 
in the San Juan country. The table was full of rude, 
hearty men. But there was one refined young idiot in good 
clothes who had evidently come from the East, and who 
had the indiscretion to say politely and loudly, *' Will you 
please pass those biscuit ? " 

I never felt before how rash it is to bring the vocabulary 
of one set to the ears of another. Those was against all 
precedent and tradition at that table. From time imm^ 
morial it had been '* them biscuit." A look of unutterable 
hatred and contempt settled upon the honest faces of the 
hardy miners. One .of them immediately wanted ** those 
butter passed down." Another audibly remarked that it 
would be good to waltz down those vinegar, and one scowl' 
ing verbalist brought all his accent to bear on the observa^ 
tion that ** those damned fool from the East was giving him* 
self sweet-scented airs." 

I believe the young man from the East, overwhelmed 
with shame and self-contempt for having failed to adapt 
himself to the dialect of these rude but honest men, went 
and hanged himself that night. 

Will you kindly permit me to say to Mr. Alfred Ayres, 
that oppressed with a kindred opprobrium at having called 
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the attention of this miner in the camp of art to one or two 
of the phrases of art, I now go and hang myself, so far as 
this discussion is concerned. Nym Crinkle. 



MR. AYRES REJOINS. 

In common with most of the readers of The Dramatic 
Mirror, I like very much pretty nearly everything Mr. 
Wheeler writes. I, certainly, and I have no doubt they, 
generally, agree with him when he says, in language as 
felicitous as it is figurative, that human beings are equipped 
with a furnace, a pump, and a battery. 

We have all of us seen a good many actors and preach- 
ers and stump speakers that had these three rhetorical 
requisites and, so far as we could discover, no others. Of 
having any brains they gave no evidence. Now this is the 
kind of actor Mr. Wheeler, it would seem, delights in ; but 
I don't. Such actors have nothing to offer but fuss, fury, 
and artificiality. 

If they have genius, their genius must really be situated 
where Mr. Wheeler says genius is situated — in the nerve 
centers ; or, if I may be allowed a suggestion, it may be 
situated in the midriff. As for knowing anything about 
the art of playing, these fellows don't. No, nor do they 
wish to know anything about the art of playing. They 
think their pumping, their seething, and their bellowing is 
the beginning and the end of stage personation. The idea 
of projecting an occasional gleam of intelligence into what 
they do seems never to penetrate a single one of their nerve 
centers, much less their heads. Theirs is the kind of his- 
trionism that, while it makes the groundlings howl with 
delight, is seriously objected to by the judicious, who, un- 
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less I greatly err, do and always will prefer the kind of act- 
ing that is the work of the brain. 

I think Mr. Wheeler is all wrong when he says that 
that undefined thing we call genius is situated in the nerve 
centers. I can't believe it. But this, perhaps, is owing to 
my being a bit incredulous and rather slow to accept the 
new. Aptitude of what kind soever I have always thought 
has its abiding place in the brain and nowhere else, and the 
thing we call genius I have always looked upon as being 
only a high order of understanding, and not as something 
that certain fortunate persons have the faculty to spool up 
on their nerve centers to be unwound at chosen times. 

It would be interesting to know whether or not Mr. 
Wheeler locates special aptitude for di£ferent vocations in 
different nerve centers ; whether or not the pioneer nerv- 
ologist herein proceeds after the fashion of the pioneer 
bumpologist. 

Says Mr. Wheeler : " Human beings, unfortunately for 
these teachers who open shops, come into the world with a 
pre-ordained equipment. They. have a developing soul; 
they have vocal chords ; they have affections and appeten- 
cies and emotions. All the elements of good acting are 
there in man and woman. They are not laid on afterward 
by an artificial process." 

If Mr. Wheeler would intimate by this paragraph that 
'' these teachers who open shops " ever pretend to manufac- 
ture developing souls, vocal chords, appetencies, or emo- 
tions, and that I am one of the said teachers, why then I 
would now here and solemnly protest that I have never 
been nor pretended to be engaged in the manufacture of 
developing souls, appetencies, or emotions — things that, by 
the way, do not seem to be the " elements of good acting," 
though Mr. Wheeler does say they are, but rather the 
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requisites. Such things as good elocution, good gesticula- 
tion, good facial expression, ease, repose, and the like, seem 
to me to be the elements of good acting. 

Mr. Wheeler continues : 

*' If you maltreat a child it will not have to inquire of 
Blair's Rhetoric or of Ayres's Verbalist how to express its 
terror, its indignation, its helplessness. If you stab your 
neighbor he will not send for a rhetorician to inquire how 
he shall scream for help, or for a master of emotion to 
know how he shall defend himself." 

Mr. Wheeler, in his happiest moments, never has given 
utterance to anything truer than this. Indeed, these asser- 
tions are so true and their presentation is so clear that even 
elucidation would be supererogation. 

But suppose we didn't maltreat Mr. Wheeler's child at 
all, but only pretended to maltreat it ; and suppose we didn't 
stab Mr. Wheeler's man at all, but only pretended to stab 
him, and demanded of the said child and of the said man 
that they should express terror and scream for help as though 
they were really maltreated and stabbed respectively — how 
then? 

Acting (stage playing) is all make-believe. There's 
nothing real about it. The moment make-believe gives 
place to reality we no longer have acting ; we have reality. 

The actor's spontaneity is mere make-believe, and it is 
when his brain is doing him the best service that his so- 
called spontaneity most appears like the real thing. 

Yes, I know ver}' well what contemporaneous distinction 
was made between Kean and Kemble, and consequently I 
know right well that, although Mr. Wheeler cites Kean as 
one of the great ones, remarkable for his kind of spon- 
taneity — i. e., for that kind of spontaneity that is produced 
by unconscious cerebration — Kean w$^ iion^ such, if wc 
l3 
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can believe the accounts we have of him. It is said that 
Kean would make side-speeches during the brief pauses in 
his fieriest scenes to his fellow-actors and to persons stand- 
ing at the wings. Such speeches, for example, as, " Eh, 
that's the time I hit them ! " or, if his auditors seemed un- 
appreciative, such speeches as, " Damn the dolts ! nothing 
can rouse them." At such times the great Edmund was, 
for sure, not ** beyond the conditions of conscious volition '' ; 
was not in that empyrean, that highest heaven, to which 
the histrion ascends, says the plum'd and pinion'd Mr. 
Wheeler, when he gives us his level best. 

Do I, as Mr. Wheeler says, group in one sweeping gen- 
eralization actors that are wholly unlike? Perhaps; but 
if I do, it does not matter, since whatever an actor's tem- 
perament and methods may be he must, if he would even 
approach excellence, so handle his body and his words that 
all he does has none of the appearance of being the result 
of study, of having been prearranged — in other words, all 
must appear to be spontaneous. This must be alike true 
of your Forrests and your Macreadies, of your Rachels and 
your Ristoris, your Jeffersons and your Morrises. No one 
of them must appear self-conscious. Self-consciousness is 
at all times and in all places a spoil-all. Nothing could be 
further from the facts than what Mr. Wheeler says about 
the great Forrest : " Mr. Forrest's greatest triumphs," Mr. 
Wheeler says, " were not the result of study, mental appli- 
cation, or intellectual prevision." And then further on he 
tells us that it was only during the latter part of Mr. For- 
rest's career that he became a student. 

Now the facts are these : Forrest was always one of the 
closest of students. Had he not been, would it have been 
possible for him ever to become the precisionist he was? 
It could almost be said of Forrest thi^t he never mispro- 
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nounced a word, never misplaced an emphasis, or made a 
wrong inflection. Herein he was quite unlike any present 
cisatlantic player of serious parts. I do not believe that a 
more intellectual or a more correct, a more scholarly player 
than Edwin Forrest was, has ever live(^ In this respect he 
was truly wonderful, and yet, as we all know, his early edu- 
cational advantages were very limited. It was the fashion 
in Forrest's time, and it is still the fashion, to call Mr. For- 
rest a physical actor. The reason is obvious. It was be- 
cause he possessed more of the physical than any other 
actor of his time. The wonderful intellectuality Forrest 
put into his acting was not appreciated by one in a thousand 
of even his more cultured auditors. What percentage of 
our most cultured theatergoers ever notice whether or not 
an actor reads intelligently ? One in a hundred ? Hardly ! 

Such a believer was Mr. Forrest in study that he did not 
admit that his wonderful voice was a gift of Nature. " The 
world thinks," said he to me, " that my voice is God-given. 
Not at all. It's the product of culture, of practice. When 
I went on the stage, I got Dr. Rush's book and I studied 
it, and when I didn't understand anything I went to Dr. 
Rush and got him to explain it. Then I practiced. That's 
the way I came by my voice." 

Then how did he acquire his extraordinary knowledge 
of and skill in the art of delivery, and his absolute mastery 
of the orthoepy of our arbitrary English? Does Mr. 
Wheeler think, perhaps, that Mr. Forrest absorbed these 
things when he went swimming in the Schuylkill ? 

When Mr. Forrest went on the stage he took lessons of 
one Lemuel G. White, who was a pupil of James Fennell, 
an Englishman that came to this country about 1785 and 
died in Philadelphia in 181 5. Fennell was one of the most 
accomplished men of his time, and was a tragedian of very 
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nearly the first rank. White, like Forrest, was a precision- 
ist. In using the word precisionist I would be understood 
to mean one that is not satisfied with the approximative ; 
one that would be absolutely correct ; one that, for example, 
in reading is contenf to work at a passage just as long as 
any betterment in the delivery seems possible. There was 
nothing slapdash, haphazard, or chaotic about anything Mr. 
Forrest ever did. No, nor is there about what anybody 
does that is worthy to be called a dramatic artist. There 
are some slapdashers that are quite successful entertainers, 
but they are not artists. Their fuss and fury stir the igno- 
rant, but with the ignorant the stirring stops. 

Mr. Edwin Forrest's greatest triumphs — like the greatest 
triumphs of all great actors — were the result of study, of 
mental application, of intellectual prevision, of cut-and- 
dried, prepared-beforehand brain effort. 

In great histrionic personations there is no more of the 
slapdash, of the haphazard, and but little more of chance 
than there is in the successful representation of the human 
figure in marble. 

Great actors are artists, not slapdashers ; their doing is 
directed by their brains, not by their nerve centers. 

The topography of Mr. Wheeler's art-empyrean, of his 
art-heaven, of that mysterious — and misty — sphere he talks 
about, to ascend to which the actor, he says, takes leave — 
sensually— of mundane things and surrenders his " develop- 
ing soul," if not his maggot-breeding flesh, to his uncon- 
scious nerve centers — I say the topography of that realm 
where, and where only, according to Mr. Wheeler, the fires 
^n art's altars bum with their very brightest brilliancy, is as 
little known to the actor as it is to the painter, to the poet, 
to the sculptor, or to the architect. 

The actor, the dramatic artist, proceeds with his work 
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step by step as much as does either painter, poet, or sculp- 
tor. But, unlike them, he never ceases here to heighten, 
there to soften, and everywhere to tone, to refine, and to 
embellish. The characters he personates ever o£fer some< 
thing on which to exercise his intelligence. So, at least, I 
have ever thought and still think, despite Mr. Wheeler's 
eloquent plea for nerve centers, unconscious cerebration, 
an^ composite mysteries. Alfred Ayres. 



SUPPLEMENT TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

NoTB. — The following article was written for Werner's Magazine, 
but, for some reason that I have been unable to divine, Werner's 
Magazine refused to print it. 

If I understood them, two writers in Werner's Maga- 
zine for September, 1893, told us that voice is the great 
essential of good reading. 

One said : *' There is a psychical and dynamic side of 
voice-culture of which little is generally known. Our great- 
est actors owe more than they care to admit to their knowl- 
edge of this secret, though there may be times when they 
are not always able to produce it " — (the secret ?). 

Another told us that " The motive-power of voice is the 
breath of God," and that to read well we should " train the 
voice and cultivate the ear and the sense of rhythm and 
measure." This writer seemed to think that his way is 
the way *' to express the truth of the world to our fellow- 
men." 

The third writer had less to say about the value of 
voice, but gave us to know that *' the fires of an imagina- 
tion which create the flashing earnestness of a living spirit 
must be present if we would persuade, guide, and finally 
command the S3rmpathetic oversoul." 

I didn't think as any one of the three thought, and wrote 
a little article that was published in December, in which I 
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intimated as much. The article was headed " Three Requi- 
sites of Good Reading." Not the three, but three. In the 
article I said that he that is right with his emphases, his in- 
flections, and his pauses is a good reader, that he does all it 
is necessary to do to read intelligently — ^no matter what sort 
of a voice he has. Now, if there is a being on this globe, 
or on any other globe that swings in limitless space, that 
does not think so, too, I should like to know it 

It would seem that I have been misunderstood, and 
that's the reason I write this. I have, it would seem, been 
construed to mean that if one will do these three things 
one will get out of whatever one may read all the effect 
that can be gotten out of it. I should, I now see, have ex- 
plained what I meant to convey with the word intelligently, 
I should have told certain of my readers that I meant in- 
telligently. Of course, I'm sorry I didn't. I don't like to 
be misunderstood — none of us do. Any dunderhead can 
write so as not to be understood. 

That I do not think that " if emphases, inflections, and 
pauses are right all else is likely to be right," one has only 
to read page 221 of my Acting and Actors. There I say : 
*' The first thing to be attended to in deciding how lan- 
guage should be spoken is to determine what spirit, or 
general tone, it should be spoken in." By this I mean, 
for example, whether the tone should be cheerful or sad, 
conciliatory or defiant, declamatory or colloquial, and so 
on. 

I have said that the doing of three things makes a good 
reader. I have also said (page 207) that " two things only 
are necessary to make a good reader : " Comprehension of 
the thought, and perception of the natural in the utterance" 
and this I say still. To be eflective we must add one thing 
more : Voice, the more the better, which is the thing very 
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many, it clearly appears, begin with, continue with, and 
end with. 

As for modulation, it must be — ^mainly — the natural, the 
spontaneous outcome of endeavor in another direction ; it 
must come of itself. It is only when it comes of itself that 
it is true to Nature. The modulation of the reader that oc- 
cupies himself with modulation — i. e., that thinks of the 
tones he is making — is always artificial. 

The reader's mind should be on the thought, not on the 
tones of his voice, and in proportion as he is successful in 
making the thought clear and effective the modulation will, 
must, appear. This is the only elocution that is worth cul- 
tivating ; this is Nature's elocution ; this is the only elocu- 
tion that does not weary ; this is intellectual elocution. 
And this elocution, let me add with emphasis, is the elocu- 
tion that produces a greater variety of tone and of tone- 
color than any other sort of elocution produces. True, 
this is difficult elocution, but, unlike all other elocution, it's 
worth having. 

The sun has begun to set on the day for firing orotunds, 
sostenutos, monotones, basilar tones, or any other tones at 
words and calling it reading. ** What harm," asks one of 
my critics, '* in calling one tone orotund^ znoiher gutturaif 
and so on ? " None in the world ; nothing could ])e less 
harmful. We make all the long list of tones when we read, 
and the better we read, the more of them we make. The 
harm comes of thinking of them when we make them. If 
one's instinct — dramatic instinct — does not enable one to 
hit upon the peculiar tone that will render the spirit of the 
text, a knowledge of sostenutos, monotones, orotunds, etc., 
will help him not a whit. The question one should always 
ask one's self is not. Should this be spoken in an orotund or 
a guttural tone ? but, What would Nature do ? This is a 
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question for the imagination to solve, and is the thing in 
elocution that can be taught with least success. 

It's hard for most elocutionists to cut loose from the 
old paraphernalia, the criteria of the Philistines; doubly 
hard for those who realize that if shorn of these their names 
would be naught 

Simplicity ! simplicity ! Simplicity b what we want ! 
The reader need seldom, if ever, ask himself any other 
question than this : What would the utterance be of one 
who could extemporize what is here set down ? 

Elocution — so-called — is in disrepute well-nigh every- 
where, and justly so, too. What's the cause ? Is it the 
fault of the art ? Certainly not ! 

The point I wished to make and to emphasize in the 
article headed '* Three Requisites of Good Reading" was 
this : That one may be a good reader, an intelligent reader, 
though one have but little voice, and though that little be 
of indifferent quality. As for modulation, it is really an 
element of emphasis. Emphasis must have something in it 
besides simple stress to be correct, and that something we 
call modulation, or color. 

Modulation, I say again, in great variety and of excel- 
lent quality, will come of itself in proportion as we are suc- 
cessful in doing justice to our author. If it comes in any 
other way than by being the outcome of our efforts in an- 
other direction, it were better it stayed away. The mo- 
ment a reader begins to think of the tones he is making, 
begins to think of varying his tones in order not to be mo- 
notonous, that moment he begins to be unnatural. A read- 
er can, without danger, guard against using one part of his 
register to the exclusion of the rest — running on his high 
notes, for example — ^but he can not without danger give his 
attention to individual tones. He must leave these to take 
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care of themselves, and allow the thought to engross his* 
entire attention. In a word, the reader, or reciter, must 
never allow his mind to wander from the matter. Think 
of the tones he is making, of his modulation ! Never ! 

To abridge : 

I would have all that any of my critics would have, and 
I leave nothing to chance any more than they. 

The di£ference, the only di£ference, between them and 
me may be found in the way we go about getting what we 
would have. 

Their way produces artificiality ; my way produces nat- 
uralness. 

I start with the thought and continue with the thought, 
and evolve the action and the modulation as they are needed 
— incidentally, if you please. 

They — many of them at least — start with the modula- 
tion and the action, and — very often they do not get be- 
yond the modulation and the action. 

They, many of them, let the thought take care of itself ; 
I, in great measure, let the modulation and the action take 
care of themselves. 

Their elocution is brawn elocution ; my elocution is 
brain elocution. 

They are occupied with the tones they make ; I am oc- 
cupied with the thoughts I utter. 

I have more modulation than they because I have use 
for more. 

They modulate in order not to be monotonous ; I modu- 
late in order to be understood. 

As for action, I am as careful as they — any of them — to 
have it graceful, natural, appropriate, and effective. 

It's in the mode of procedure that we differ ; it's only 
in this, in nothing more. 
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Their mode has been tried and has been found want- 
ing ; my mode has been tried and has not been found 
wanting. 

Their mode is the easy mode, hence the reason it is so 
generally cultivated ; my mode is the difficult mode, hence 
the reason it is so rarely cultivated. 

My mode yields something it is better to have ; their 
mode yields something it is better not to have. 

If Mr. Ayres had taken the broad ground that nothing 
the actor has to do on the stage should be left to chance, 
he would have made one of the most effective pleas for 
careful instruction that has ever been written, for his Ic^c 
is inexorable. — Werner's Magazine^ jMte^ i8g4. 

In great histrionic personations there is no more of the 
slapdash, of the haphazard, and but little more of chance 
than there is in the successful representation of the human 
figure in marble. (See page 274.) 
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Acting an intellectual art, 40 ; 
and actors, 17; can never 
be spontaneous, 354; is all 
make-believe, 271 ; practiced 
as a trade, 48; the product 
of brain, 203. 

Action the refuge of impotency, 

38. 
Actor and his art, Chapter on, 

134- 
Actors and singers, 22 ; paired 

as emotional and unemo- 
tional, 264; associated with 
classic characters, 43 ; emo- 
tions simulated, 245; play 
parts beyond them, 42. 

Adams, Augustus, the peer of 
Booth, 235. 

Ahrendt, Carl, 126. 

Alger, William R., on Forrest, 

73. 
Allen, Viola, in The Merchant, 

207. 
Amaranth Dramatic Society, 

189. 
Amateurs may be accomplished 

artists, 191. 



America has no first-class play- 
er of serious drama to-day, 

•45. 

American actors overempha- 
size indefinite article, 164. 

Anderson, Mary, 58 ; has 
brought Shakespeare into 
disrepute, 119 ; in The 
Hunchback, 59. 

Andrews, Mr., in Merchant of 
Venice, 223. 

Art defined by Nym Crinkle, 
252. 

Articulation, Definition of, 86. 

Artificiality within range of all, 

133. 
Artists, 20. 

Ayres, AUred, appeals to Mil- 
ton, 250; his methods and 
fitness as critic (Preface), 5 ; 
commended by Atlanta Con- 
stitution, 51 ; his pessimism, 
54; judged by Boston papers, 
49-51 ; originality of, 14 ; 
reading of "What dreams 
may come," 161 ; replies to 
Nym Crinkle, 257; analyt- 
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ical thinker, 14; author, 
dramatist, actor, 14 ; knowl- 
edge of languages, 14 ; how 
Nym Crinkle thinks Ayres 
would make love, 268 ; ortho- 
epist, rhetorician, critic, 14 ; 

Bacon, Lord, A quotation 

from, 64. 
Baradas and Gratiano in the 

Barrett organization (1886), 

94. 

Barrett, Lawrence, 36; esti- 
mate of, 55 ; chapter on, 87 ; 
on Forrest, 73 ; in Richelieu, 
89; in Shylock, 89; master 
of " vocal pyrotechnics," 
334; manner of breathing, 
88 ; unnatural delivery, 234. 

Barrett, Wilson, as Hamlet, 

193- 

Barrymore, Maurice, 230. 

Barton, H. C, as Malcolm, in 
Macbeth, 117. 

Barry Cornwall on Kean, 24. 

Beach, Mr., 123. 

Behrens, Charlotte, in Veiled 
Picture, 208 ; in Zitka, 194. 

Belgarde, Addle, 148. 

Bellew, Kyrle, 187. 

Bernard, Mr., of Morris's com- 
pany, 184 ; stage manager in 
Morris's company, 1^4. 

Berold's (Miss) false readings 
from Leah, 173 ; pronun- 
ciation, 172. 



Bert, Mabel. False readings, 
112 ; as Lady Macbeth, ic6. 

Betterton as Hamlet, 43. 

Blair's (Eugenia) false read- 
ings, 138; Julia, in Riche- 
lieu, 95. 

Block, Sheridan, criticises Al- 
fred Ayres, 205. 

Bonelli, William, as Bassanio, 
192. 

Booth, Edwin, 35 ; as lago, 55 ; 
never a scholarly player, 235 ; 
not a good reader, 236 ;. not 
a tragedian of the first class, 
45 ; compared to Forrest, 45 ; 
charming character, 236 ; 
pleasing personality, 234. 

Boston Herald commends Al- 
fred Ayres, 49. 

Boston Post's notice of Alfred 
Ayres, 51. 

Boucicault, Dion, 142; makes 
actors speak, 26 ; directs elo- 
cution, 27. 

Bourchier, Arthur, in The 
Hunchback, 217. 

Bowers, Mrs. D. P., 119; de- 
pends for efifect on sound, 
121. 

Brain rather than brawn, 39. 

Brains the most necessary fac- 
tor, II. 

Bulwer's Richelieu, 40. 

Burleigh as Macbeth, 107 ; as 
Banquo in Macbeth, 106. 

Burlew, N. S., in Othello, 225. 
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Cameron, Beatrice, as Portia, 
224. 

Canfield's (Mr.) pronunciation, 
172. 

Carida in Merchant of Venice, 
192. 

Clarke, Creston, in The Hunch- 
back, 215. 

Classic drama said not to pay, 
40 ; will not draw, 32. 

Claxton, Kate, 148. 

Cobb, John, manager for Wil- 
son Barrett, 193. 

Coghlan, Rose, 59; in Masks 
and Faces, 160. 

Cognition a factor in cerebra- 
tion, 9. 

Collier, Edmund, in Jack Cade, 
179. 

Collins, O. B., 181. 

Comedy of Errors, 20. 

Cooke as Richard HI, 43. 

Cooper the peer of Booth, 235. 

Cornwall, Barry, on Kean, 24. 

Couldock, 100 ; artistic, 58 ; as 
Brabantio, 58. 

Crolius, Miss, in Zitka, 194. 

Crumpett-Lee, Helen, 37. 

Cushman, Charlotte, 32, 35; 
as Queen Catherine, 43; 
chapter on, 166; a wonder- 
ful reader, 81 ; as elocution- 
ist, 148; in male parts, 170; 
more scholarly than Fanny 
Kemble, 171 ; first public 
resuling;, 171 ; style said to 



be out of date, 46; spon- 
taneity, 258. 

Dacre, Miss, of Vokes's com- 
pany, 200. 

Daly, Augustin, and the play- 
er's art, 218. 

Daly's company can not play 
classic drama, 214; in As 
You Like It, 209. 

Dauvray, Helen, 128 ; in Dra- 
matic Review, 21 ; pronun- 
ciation, 200 ; range of char- 
acters, 132 ; reading, 137 ; 
company, 132. 

Davenport, E. L., possessed 
power that Ekiwin Booth 
lacked, 236. 

Dean, Julia, taught by her 
father, 148. 

Degeneration of the stage, 21. 

Delaunay, of the Th6dtre Fran- 
9ais, 21. 

Deliberation of Clara Morris, 
197. 

De Vere, as Ross, in Macbeth, 

"5. 
Dolman, Robert, 181. 

Downing's (Robert) Spartacus, 
182. 

Drew, John, as Orlando, 209. 

Drew, Mrs. John, 142 ; Amer- 
ica's most accomplished ac- 
tress, 197 ; exerts herself 
very little in speaking, 204 ; 
and Miss Morris, 196. 
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Dromios, The, at the Union 

Square, ao. 
Duffield, H. S., in Taken From 

Life, 15a. 

Earnestness hides many sins, 6. 
Edgar, George, Estimate of, 

57. 
Ellis, Mr., in Taken From 

Life, 152. 

Elocution best in courts of law, 
80 ; can be taught, 84 ; com- 
parison of Methodist and 
Episcopal, 83; in the Love 
Chase, 126; must convey 
thought, 10; of Amaranth 
Dramatic Society, 190; of 
New York School of Acting, 
173; well-nigh a lost art, 
140 ; what it is, 17 ; what it 
is, 13 ; Worcester's definition 
of, 8a. 

Elocutionist, Definition of, 11. 

Emotion created by mastering 
thought, 147. 

Emphases of Dauvray com- 
pany, 132. 

Emphasis in reading '*What 
dreams may come," 161 ; of 
certain words, 62 ; question 
of, 63. 

English accent better than 
American, 175. 

Episcopal pulpit elocution, 80. 

Evans, Mr., as Macduff in 
Macbeth, 106. 



Fairbrother, Miss, in Clarice, 
125; wrong emphasis, 124. 

False readings, Bowers's, Mrs., 
122; in Theodora, 196; of 
John Drew, 21a; of the 
Langtry company, 176; of 
Richard Mansfield, 223; of 
Robert Downing in Sparta- 
cus, 182. 

Fennell, James, 31. 

Fetter, Miss, 60. 

Field, Kate, on elocution, 
18. 

Fiske, Harrison Grey (Preface), 

5. 

Forbes, Mr., as Gratiano in 
Merchant of Venice, 222. 

Forrest, Edwin, 32; chapter 
on, 68 ; as elocutionist, 148 ; 
in a dramatic school, 144; 
studied under Dr. Rush, 31 ; 
writings about, 73 ; as King 
Lear, 43 ; a wonderful reader, 
81 ; in Othello's farewell, 
119; failure owing to loca- 
tion of theater, 41 ; in the 
Soliloquy, loi ; judged by 
Marie Prescott, 204 ; in Mer- 
chant of Venice, 223; and 
Cushman in Macbeth, 116; 
last engagement in New 
York, 41 ; prkise of Kean, 
23 ; reading of To Be or Not 
To Be, 46 ; spontaneity, 258 ; 
voice the product of culture, 

373. 
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Foster, Eval3m, as Camille, 
134 ; pathetic scenes, 134. 

Foster's (Mrs. Augusta) Portia, 
80 ; false readings, 139. 

Frances, Edwin, in Taken 
From Life, 154. 

French actors' methods, 28. 

Gale, Minna K., 91 ; false read- 
ings, 92. 

Garrick, Thomas E., 96. 

Garth, Lila, as Player Queen, 
in Hamlet, 193. 

Gesture and tone spontaneous, 

37. 

Gilbert and Sullivan's Gon- 
doliers, 40. 

Gilbert, John, in Jesse Rural, 

85. 
Glenn, S. W., 201. 

Grondoliers. Why it does not 
pay, 40. 

Good reading. Three requisites 
of, 328. 

Gotthold, Mr., in The Rivals, 
226. 

Great actors are great elocu- 
tionists, 47. 

Hading, Jane, as an artist, 243. 

Hamlet can be learned off the 
stage, 37. 

Hanley, Lawrence, 230. 

Handyside, Clarence, 140. 

Harkins, D. H. Fcilse read- 
ings, 102, 103; in Gloster, 
19 



100; as Antonio, in Mer- 
chant of Venice, 221. 

Harris, Mr., in Spartacus, 183. 

Hart, W. S., 230. 

Hastings, Miss, 201. 

Heath, George, in Jack Cade, 
180. 

Heroic realism, iii. 

Hints to students, 35. 

How to become an actor, 28. 

Hunchback, The, at Daly's, 
214. 

Hyman, Mr., as Shylock, 192. 

Hypocrite, The, 186. 

Intellectual pleasure the keen- 
est, lO. 

Intellectuality in elocution, 13. 

Irving, Miss, of Daly's com- 
pany, 218. 

Irving, Henry, draws a house, 
22 ; disadvanteiges, 27 ; lack 
of good voice, 145. 

Italics in literature mark pov- 
erty, 9. 

Jack Cade as played by Ed- 
mund Collier, 179. 

James, Mr., as Othello, 188. 

Jefferson, Joseph, 35, 142; 
speaks very quietly, 204. 

Jewett, Sara, 148. 

Jim the Penman 'company, 
227. 

Johnson, Robert, as Duncan, 
in Macbeth, 115. 
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Kean, Edmund, 33 ; as Rich- 
ard III, 43; Othello's fare- 
well, 34 ; praised by Forrest, 
23 ; voice poor, 203 ; the 
son of a strolling actress, 

35. 

Kelcey, Herbert, in The Hypo- 
crite, 187. 

Kelley's (Mr.) mispronuncia- 
tions, 184. 

Kellogg, Gertrude, in The 
Queen's Favorite, 151. 

Kemble, Fannie, daughter of 
an actor, 35. 

Kemble, John Philip, as Corio- 
lanus, 43. 

Kidder, Miss, 60. 

Kramer, Rev. Dr., on orators 
and actors, 18. 

Lane, John A., in Lady Aud- 

ley, 224. 
Langtry and her company, 

175 ; in Lady Clancarty, 

176 ; false readings, 176. 
LangUcige, pantomimic and 

vocal, 12. 

Leciding men very scarce, 230. 

Legouv6's art of reading, 25. 

Lennon, Lester, in Jack Cade, 
180. 

Lessing says to artist, 33. 

Lipman, A. S., in Masks and 
Faces, 160. 

Listener needs time to compre- 
hend, 14. 



Liston's(Mr.) false reading, 196^ 

Lombard's (Miss) pronuncia- 
tion, 173. 

Louise de LigneroUes rehears- 
ed, 35. 

Love Chase, The, 136. 

McAllister, Phosa, in Taken 
From Life, 153. 

Macbeth, Rankin and Burleigh 
in, 104. 

McCulIough, John, Estimate 
of, 56. 

McDonald, John G., in Masks 
and Faces, 160. 

Macdonald playing with Rose 
Coghlan, 304. 

McDowell, Mr., of Morris's 
company, 184. 

Mackay, F. F., 148. 

Macklin as Shylock, 43. 

Macready, Charles, the son of 
an actor-manager, 35 ; as 
Macbeth, 43; supported by 
Miss Cushman, 168; voice 
poor, 202. 

Maloney, Kate, as Lady Mac- 
duff, 118. 

Manley, J. H., as Lennox, in 
Macbeth, 118. 

Mannerisms of leading men, 
230. 

Mansfield, Richard, in Mer- 
chant of Venice, 220; com- 
pany at Herrmann's Thea- 
ter, 220, 
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Marlowe, Julia, as Juliet, Vi- 
ola, Parthenia, 155. 

Mars, Mile., 25 ; taught by her 
father, 148. 

Masks and Faces by amateurs, 
189. 

Mason, Charles Kemble, on 
Kean, 24. 

Mather, Margaret, 60, 148. 

Mechanics of elocution, la. 

Meg Merrilies suitable charac- 
ter for Clara Morris, 199. 

Memorizing not real study, 37 ; 
with ease, 37. 

Mental cecity of average actor, 
44. 

Merchant of Venice by ama- 
teurs, 192. 

Meredith, Mr., in Spartacus, 
183. 

Methodist pulpit elocution, 
80. 

Midriff-and-larynx style of de- 
livery, 174. 

Miller, Agnes, in Vokes com- 
pany, 200. 

Millet, Mabel, as Mrs. Lark- 
spur, 200; of Vokes com- 
pany, 200. 

Million, The, know nothing of 
reading, 58. 

Mind compels body, 12. 

Mispronunciation becoming 
less frequent on the stage, 
176; of Miss Morris's com- 
pany, 184. 



Modulation, 229 ; bom of cor- 
rect reading, 39. 

M0I6 on self-control, 258. 

Morris, Clara, America's great- 
est actress, 196 ; elocution 
admirable, 197 ; is an artist, 
242 ; company, 183. 

Morton's (Miss) American play, 
The Merchant, 207. 

Mosley, Mr., as lago, 135. 

Murdock, James E., on For- 
rest, 73 ; same teacher as 
Forrest, 148. 

Music, Classic, well played, 22. 

Natural emphasis, 19. 
Naturalness not commonplace- 

ness, 146. 
Nelson, Mrs., as Peg Woffing- 

ton, 191. 
Nerve gymnastics needed, 10. 
Never! Hints to actors to 

avoid mannerisms, 34. 
New critic, The, Nym Crinkle. 

Poem, 239. 
New York Mirror, 20. 
New York School of Acting. 

Students' matinee, 172. 
Newman, May, as Lisa, in 

White Slave, 179. 
Nym Crinkle criticises Alfred 

Ayres, 250; the new critic, 

239. 

Olcott, Lilian, as Theodora, 
195- 
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♦♦Old School" reading, 181. 
Oral expression of thought, 12. 
Orators in pulpit, on stage, etc. , 

18. 
Originality of Alfred Ayres, 

14. 
Orthoepy, 164 ; belongs to the 

rudiments, 21 ; in France 

and Germany, 29. 
Orthoepic errors of American 

actors, 175. 
Othello, 40. 
Owens's (Garrett W.) company 

in Othello, 225. 

Palmer-Boudcault School of 

Acting, 142. 
Payson, Mr., 132. 
Pedagogy gives value to words, 

9- 
People's speech in real life, 14. 

Physical gymnastics and brain 
gymnastics, 10 ; training and 
deportment, 40. 

Pinkley, Prof. Virgil A., on 
Portia's speech, 74; on pro- 
nouns, 85. 

Pomeroy, LOuise, 148. 

Portia's speech. Criticism of 
Prof. Pinkley's analysis, 74 ; 
in Werner's Magazine, 75. 

Posssut, Ernst, 42. 

♦♦ Practical" method of study, 
29. 

Prescott, Marie, 36 ; criticised, 
202. 



Pronouns as pronounced by 
English actors, 175 ; con- 
sidered from orthoepic stand- 
point, 165. 

Pronunciation, 20; in New 
York School of Acting, 172 ; 
of Vokes company, 199. 

Public helps to make players, 

SO. 
Pulpit elocution, 80. 

Pupils' primary education, 10. 

Queen Catherine and Meg Mer- 
rilies greatest female charac- 
ters in English drama, 199. 

Queen's Favorite, The, at the 
Star, 150. 

Quotation from Bacon, 64. 

Rachel, 32; a waif, 35; as 
Phaedre, 43 ; taught at Paris 
Conservatory, 148 ; on ut- 
terance, 26. 

Rachel's and Mrs. Langtry's 
experience, 178. 

Rankin, McKee, as Macbeth, 
105 ; as Macduff, 112. 

Rant gets applause from 
groundlings, 173. 

Readers occupied with their 
own voices, 17. 

Reading, Art of, 38 ; three req- 
uisites of good, 228; of 
quotation from Bacon, 64 ; 
Warman's Principles of 
Reading, 61. 
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Regeneration of the stage, 21. 

Rehan, Ada, as Julia, in The 
Hunchback, 215 ; as Rosa- 
lind, 211 ; compared with 
Charlotte Cushman, Fanny 
Kemble, Helen Faucit, Lily 
Langtry, 210 ; pronuncia- 
tion, 214 ; worst fault ortho- 
epic, 213. 

Reed, Roland, 201. 

Repose one great essential, 21. 

Reynolds, Miss, in Zitka, 194. 

Rhetorical or sense pause, 14. 

Rich, Harry, 176. 

Rivals, The, in Merchant of 
Venice, 192. 

Robe, Annie, as Lady Teazle, 
187 ; cleverest all-round ac- 
tress in America, 186 ; in The 
Hypocrite, 186. 

Robinson, Frederic, as Jim the 
Penman, 227. 

Rodney, Mr., 129; played 
havoc with author, 132. 

Romeo and Juliet at Union 
Square Theater, 19. 

Rossi as Romeo, 43. 

Rudiments, The, of orthoSpy, 
183. 

Rush, Cecile, 148. 

Russell, Tommie, as Macduffs 
son, 118. 

Salvini as Othello, 43. 
Sargent's (Mr.) pupils have ac- 
quired repose, 174. 



Scott, John R., estimates Law- 
rence Barrett, 233 ; estimates 
of actors, 237 ; analytical 
estimate of Barrett, 234. 

Sense pause, 13. 

Shakespeare, Does he pay ? 40 ; 
modern staging of, 47. 

Shine, Mr., of Morris com- 
pany, 184. 

Shylock learned in a week, 56 ; 
personated by Possart, 42. 

Singers and actors, 22. 

Skinner, Otis, 230. 

Slurring pronouns, 84. 

Sothem, Mr., 128; intelligence, 

131. 

Speaking the language of an- 
other, 19. 

Speech in real life, 14. 

Stage deportment, 30; emo- 
tion, 245. 

Stanhope, Miss, 128. 

Stebbins, Emma. Biography 
of Miss Cushman, 171. 

Swanston's (Miss) pronuncia- 
tion, 172. 

Sweeny's (Helen) Portia, 192. 

Sylvester, Ed., in Taken From 
Life, 152. 

Talma calculated every mo- 
tion, 258. 

Taste of theater public, 22. 

Teachers to be shunned, 19. 

Tearle, Mr., in The Hypocrite, 
187. 
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Thalberg, T. B., 230. 

Think for yourself, Reading 

of, 39. 
Thompson, Louise, criticises 

Alfred Ayres's reading of 

Soliloquy in Hamlet, 205. 

Thome, Charles R., in Led 
Astray, 27. 

Thorpe, Mr., of Yokes com- 
pany, 2oa 

Thought versus emotion, 242. 

Thought the central idea of 
Ayres's method, 10. 

Tighe, Mr., in the White Slave, 
179. 

Time, Proper distribution of, 

lOI. 

Tone, Production of good, 13. 

Torrence, Mr., of the Mansfield 
C(»npany, 224. 

Tyndale, Miss Eleanor, as Abi- 
gail, in The Queen's Favor- 
ite, 151. 

Union Square Theater. Ro- 
meo and Juliet, 19. 

Utterance, 23 ; fixes position 
as artist, 39 ; of Mr. Whit- 
ing, 129. 

Vanderfelt, Mr., in Jim the 
Penman, 228. 

Vane, Miss, of the Morris com- 
pany, 185. 

Veiled Picture, Performance 
of, 208. 



Verbal expression demands 
culture, 12 ; highest point 
of culture, 9. 

Vernon, Miss, 13a 

Vernon's (Mr.) Bolingbroke, in 
The Queen's Favorite, 150. 

Versatility not greatness, 37. 

Vinton, Horace, in Theodora, 

195. 
Vocal acrobatics, 18. 

Voice the product of brawn, 

303. 

Vokes's (Miss) company, 199. 

Wainwright, Miss, as Desde- 
mona, 58. 

Waldron, James A. Prologue 
(poem), 15. 

Wallack, James W., Jr., 236. 

Ward, Genevieve, 58 ; and her 
company, in The Queen's 
Favorite, 149. 

Warde, Frederick. His ad- 
vantages, 27 ; Richelieu, 94 ; 
false readings, 98, 99; as 
Galba, the Gladiator, 137; 
as Shylock, 226. 

Warman's (E. B.) directions 
to actors, 61. 

Weaver, Mr., of Langtry com- 
pany, 177. 

Webster, Noah. Definition of 
elocution, 17. 

Weed, Thurlow, on Kean, 24. 

Werner, Edgar S. Introduc- 
tion, 9. 
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Werner*s Magazine, 63; on 

Portia's speech, 75. 
Western, Lucille, a histrionic 

Walt Whitman, 265. 
What constitutes a good play ? 

41. 
Wheatcroft, Nelson, 39. 
Wheatleigh's (Mr.) elocution, 

131. 
Wheeler, A. C, 247 ; see Nym 

Crinkle, 270. 

Where shall an actor begin ? 
120. 

White, Lemuel G., 31 ; teacher 
of B^win Forrest, Murdock, 
148. 

White Slave presented by Man- 
ager Henry Kennedy, 179. 



Whiting, Mr., 128; in The 
Love Chase, 226. 

Whiteside, Walker, 230. 

Wildcat plays demanded, 44. 

Willett, Miss, 125. 

Williams, Barney, agrees with 
Boucicault, 144. 

Wood, Mary Anne, persuaded 
Charlotte Cushman to be- 
come an actress instead of a 
singer, 167. 

Wood, Miss Mattie, as Marion 
De Lorme, 96. 

Words are tools, 9. 

Worcester's definition of elo- 
cution, 82. 

Zitka at People's Theater, 194. 
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THE END. 
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upon the risibilities of the reader that one almost loses consciousness of 
the printed page, and fancies it is the voice of the lovable old darky 
himself that steals across the senses and brings mirth inextinguishable 
as it comes." — New York Tribune. 

" Nobody could possibly have done this work better than Mr. Frost, 
whose appreciation of neero life fitted him especially to be the inter- 
preter of Uncle Remus, and whose sense of the humor in animal life 
makes these drawings really illustrations in the fullest sense. Mr. 
Harris's well-known work has become in a sense a classic, and this may 
be accepted as the standard edition." — Philadelphia Times. 

On the Plantation. 

With 23 Illustrations by E. W. Kemble, and 
Portrait of the Author. i2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

" The book is in the characteristic vein which has made the author 
so famous and popular as an interpreter of plantation character." — 
Rochester Union and Advertiser. 

**A charming little book, tastefully gotten up. ... Its simplicity, 
humor, and individuality would be very welcome to any one wno was 
weary of the pretentiousness and the dull obviousness of the average 
three-volume novel," — London Chromdt. 

'* Really a valuable, if modest, contribution to the history of the civil 
war within the Confederate lines, particularly on the eve of the catas- 
trophe. Two or three new animal fables are introduced with effect; 
but the history of the plantation, the printing-office, the black run- 
aways, and white deserters, of whom the impending break-up made the 
community tolerant, the coon and fox hunting, forms the serious pur- 
pose of the book, and holds the reader's interest from beginning to 
end." — New York Evening Post. 
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By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTR 

Uniform Edition* Eacii» )2mo« Goth* 



In tbe Days of Audubon* 
A Tale of the " Protector of Birds." Illustrated by B. West 
Clinedinst and Others. $1.20 net ; postage, 14 cents additionaL 

In tbe Days of Jefferson; 
Or, The Six Golden Horseshoes, A Tale of Republican Sim- 
plicity. Illustrated by F. T. MerriU. $1.50. 

The Story of Magellan* 
A Tale of the Discovery of the Philippines. Illustrated by F. T. 
Merrill and Others. $1.50. 

The Treasure Ship* 
A Story of Sir William Phipps and the teter-Charter Period in 
Massachusetts. Illustrated by B. W. Clinedinst and Others. $i.5a 

The Pilot of the Mayflower* 
Illustrated by H. Winthrop Peirce and Others. $1.50. 

True to his Home* 
A Tale of the Boyhood of Franklin. Illustrated by H. WintSirop 
Peirce. $i.5a 

The Wampum Belt; 
Or, The Fairest Page of History. A Tale of William Penn's 
Treaty with the Indians. With 6 full-page Illustrations. $i.5a 

The Knight of Liberty* 
A Tale of the Fortunes of Lafayette. With 6 full-page Illustra- 
tions. $1.50, 

The Patriot Schoolmaster* 
A Tale of the Minutemen and the Sons of Liberty. With 6 full- 
page Illustrations by H. Winthrop Peirce. $1.50. 

In the Boyhood of Lincoln* 
A Story of the Black Hawk War and the Tunker Schoolmaster. 
With 12 Illustrations and Colored Frontispiece. $1.50. 

The Boys of Greenway Court* 
A Story of the Early Years of Washington. With 10 full-page 
Illustrations. $1.50 

The Log School-House on the G)lumbia* 
With 13 full-page Illustrations by J. Carter Beard, E. J. Austen, 
and Others. $1.50. 
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BY R SCHUYLER MATHEV& 
Familiar Flowers of Field and Garden. 

New edition. With 12 orthochromatic photographs of char- 
acteristic flowers by L. W. Brownell, and over 200 drawings 
by the Author. i2mo. Cloth, $1.40 net ; postage, 18 cents 
additional. 

The new photography's reyelations of nature have found perfect 
ex{»ession in Mr. Brownell's remarkable pictures, llie beautiful series 
included in this new edition will be appreciated by every one, and prized 
by students and nature-lovers. 

Familiar Trees and their Leaves. 

New edition. With pictures of representative trees in colors, 
and over 200 drawings from nature by the Author. With 
the botanical name and habitat of each tree and a record of 
the precise character and color of its leafage. 8vo. Cloth, 
$1.75 net ; postage, 18 cents additional. 

Mr. Mathews has executed careful and truthful paintings of char- 
acteristic trees, which _ have been admirably reproduced in colors. ^ The 
great popularity of his finely illustrated and useful book is familiar to 
nature-lovers. The new edition in colors forms a beautiful and indispen- 
sable g^de to a knowledge of foliage and of trees. 

Familiar Life in Field and Forest. 

With many Illustrations. i2mo. Cloth, $1.75. 

"The book is one that is apt to please the young naturalist, as it 
is not overcrowded with scientific words of such dimensions as are usually 
a bugbear to the young student The information is given in a pleasant 
way that is attractive as well as instructive." — Minneapolis Tribune, 

Familiar Features of the Roadside. 

With 130 Illustrations by the Author. i2mo. Cloth, $1.75. 

''Which one of us, whether afoot, awheel, on horseback, or in com- 
fortable carriage, has not whiled away the time by glancine about T How 
many of us, however, have taken in the details of what charms us? We 
see the flowering fields and budding woods, listen to the notes of birds 
and frogs, the hum of some big bumblebee, but how much do we know of 
what we sense ? These questions, these doubts have occurred to all of us, 
and it is to answer them VaaX Mr. Mathews sets forth. It is to his credit 
that he succeeds so well. He puts before us in chronological order the 
flowers, birds, and beasts we meet on our highway and bsrway travels, 
tells us how to recognize them, what they are really like, and gives us 
at once charming drawings in words and lines, for Mr. Mathews is his 
own illustrator."— 5<?j/<7« yournal. 
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A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE WAR WITH SPAIN. 

CANNON AND CAMERA, Sea and Land Battles 
of the Spanish-American War in Cuba, Camp Life, and 
Return of the Soldiers. Described and illustrated by J. C. 
Hemment, War Artist at the Front. With over one hun- 
dred full-page Pictures taken by the author, and an Index. 
Lai^ i2mo. Cloth, $2.00. 

"The most interesting book about the war so fax is 'Cannon and 
Camera.' It is also the best, considered purely as a narrative. Mr. Hem- 
ment was at the right places at the right times. . . . No series of pictures 
as good as this on the scenes and events of the war has been made by any 
other taasi**— Boston Herald. 



" Clever and picturesque. . . . Over one hundred capital instantaneous 
photographs illustrate Mr. Hemment's well-written record, and not the least 
of the book's recommendations is the outspoken simplicity of its s^e and 
the strong impression it makes upon the reader of being the uninfluenced 
evidence of an eye-witness who ' draws the thing as he sees it,' and wi^out 
exaggeration or prejudice." — Sunday -School Ttmes. 

"Will have a permanent value and a popularity which doubtless the 
more technical books will lack. " — A rtny and Navy Register. 

" Accurate as well as picturesque. . . . Mr. Hemment has done his 
work well. In point of faithful realism there has thus far been nothing 
better in the whole war literature."— ^m/^« journal. 

** The pictures comprise the best set of war views that we have seen."— 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 

" He is able to ^ive us consecutive pictures of the war, possessing the 
great value of viewing it from beginning to end." — Baltimore Sun, 

r> ECOLLECTIONS OF THE CIVIL WAR, By 
J\ Charles A. Dana. With Portrait. Large i2mo. Cloth, 
gilt top, uncut, $2.00. 

"Out of his rich material Mr. Dana has woven a marvelous narrative. 
. . . Written, as the book is, in Mr. Dana's inimitable English, it is worthy 
to rank with the autobiography uf Grant in the list of the really great worlcs 
which will bear down to posterity the true story of the great war for freedom 
and for the Union"— Boston Journal. 

"It is a book filled with vitality and warm with strong life. It tells 
history in the strongest and most impressive manner, and the personality 
of the writer gives it an additional interest. 1 1 is one of the valuable boolcs 
of the year. ... It is sincere even in its prejudices ; the most original and 
enduring work of a strong thinker. The book is a most important contri- 
bution to the history of the civil war ; it is readable from first page to last, 
and its vitality will outlast that of more elaborate works on the same 
subject." — Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 

** The book will rank among the trustworthy sources of knowledge of 
the civil wax."— New York Evening Post. 

"The book is one of absorbing interest" — Providence yonmul. 
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THE STORY OF THE WEST SERIES* 

Edited by RIPLEY HITCHCOCX. 



Eauchf mustratedt ITmop dofbf $L50* 

The Story of the Soldier. 

By General G. A. Forsyth, U. S. Army (retired). Illus- 
trated by R. F. Zogbaum. 

" A very complete and vivid picture of the development of the West 
from a mifitaiy point of view, with side-lights on the civil war/' — TAt 
CAurckman. 

The Story of the Railroad. 

By Cy Warman, author of " The Express Messenger," etc 

With Maps and many Illustrations by B. West Clinedinst 

and from photographs. 

" In Mr. Warman's book we are kept constantly renunded <^ the 
fortitude, the suffering, the enterprise, and the endurance of the pioneers '* 
^TA* Railroad Gazette. 

The Story of the Cowboy. 

By E. Hough, author of " The Singing Mouse Stories," etc. 
Illustrated by William L. Wells and C. M. Russell. 

*' Mr. Hough b to be thanked for having written so excellent a book. 
The cowboy stoiy^ as this author has told it, will be the cowboy's fitting 
eulogy." — New York Times. 

The Story of the Mine. 

As illustrated by the Great Comstock Lode of Nevada. By 
Charles Howard Shinn. 

" I'he author has written a book not alone full of information, but re- 
plete with the true romance of the American mine." — New York Times, 

The Story of the Indian. 

By George Bird Grinnell, author of "Pawnee Hero 

Stories,*' '* Blackfoot Lodge Tales," etc 

''Only an author qualified by personal experience could o£fer us a 
profitable study of a race so alien from our own as is the Indian in thought, 
feeling, and culture. Only long association with Indians can enable a 
white man measurably to comprehend their thoughts and enter into their 
feelings. Such association has been Mr. Grinnell's." — New York Sum. 
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APPLETONS' HOME-READING BOOKa 

UtUi hy W.T.HARRIS, A At, LL.OmU.S. CoomlMioMr of EdacatlM. 

The purpose of the Home- Reading Bcx>ks is to provide whole- 
some, instructive, and entertaining reading for young people dur- 
ing the early educative period, and more especially through such 
means to bring the home and the school into closer relations and 
into more thorough cooperation. They furnish a great variety of 
recreative reading for the home, stimulating a desire in the young 
pupil for further knowledge and research, and cultivating a taste 
for good literature that wiU be of permanent benefit to him. 

Nei 
The Story of the Birds. J. N. Baskbtt .... $0.65 

The Story of the Pishes. J. N. Baskstt 75 

The Plant World. Frank Vincent 60 

The Animal World. Frank Vincent 60 

The Insect World. C. M. Weed 60 

The Story of Oliver Twist. Ella B. Kirk 60 

The Story of Rob Roy. Edith T. Harris 60 

In Brook and Bayou. Clara Kern Bayliss 60 

Curious Homes and their Tenants. James Carter Beard. .65 

Crusoe's Island. F. A. Ober 65 

Uncle Sam's Secrets. O. P. Austin 75 

The Hall of Shells. Mrs. A. S. Hardy 60 

Nature Study Readers. J. W. Trcegrr 

Harold's Pirst Discoveries. Book I 35 

Harold's Rambles. Book II 40 

Harold's Quests. Book III 50 

Harold's Explorations. Book IV 60 

Harold's Discussions. Book V 73 

Uncle Robert's Geography. Fkanqs W. Parker and 
Nblub L. Helm. 
Playtime and Seedtime. Book I . . . . 

On the Parm. Book II 

Uncle Robert's Visit. Book III ... . 

News from the Birds. Leander S. Kevsbr 

Historic Boston and its Neighborhood. Edward E. Hale 

The Earth and Sky. Edward S. Holden 

The Family of the Sun. Edward S. Holdkn 

Stories of the Great Astrononfers. Edward S. Holden 

About the Weather. Mark W. Harrington . 

Stories from the Arabian Nights. Adam Singibton . 

Our Country's Flag and the Flags of Foreign Countries. 

Edwards. Holden 

Our Navy in Time of War. Franklin Matthews 
The Chronicles of Sir John Froissart. Adam Singleton 
The Storied West Indies. F. A. Ober .... 
Uncle Sam's Soldiers. O. P. Austin .... 
Marco Polo, the Great Traveler. Edward Atherton 

Others in Reparation. 
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THE LIBRARY OF USEFUL STORIES. 

Ultistrated. l6mo* Qotlit 35 cents net per voltime; 
postage^ 4 cents per volume addttiofiaL 

The Story of Alchemy. By M. M. Pattison Muir. 

The Story of Animal Life. By B. Lindsay. 

The Story of the Art of Music. By F. J. Crowest. 

The Story of the Art of Building. By P. L. Water- 
house. 

The Story of King Alfred. By Sir Walter Besant. 

The Story of Books. By Gertrude B. Rawlings. 

The Story of the Alphabet. By Edward Clodd. 

The Story of Eclipses. By G. F. Chambers, F.R. A.S. 

The Story of the Living Machine. By H. W. Conn. 

The Story of the British Race. By John Munro, C. £. 

The Story of Geographical Discovery. By Joseph 
Jacobs. 

The Story of the Cotton Plant. By F.Wilkinson, F.G.S. 

The Story of the Mind. By Prof. J. Mark Baldwin. 

The Story of Photography. By Alfred T. Story. 

The Story of Life in the Seas. By Sydney J. Hickson. 

The Story of Germ Life. By Prof. H. W. Conn. 

The Story of the Earth's Atmosphere. By Douglas 
Archibald. 

The Story of Extinct Civilizations of the East. By 
Robert Anderson, M. A, F. A S. 

The Story of Electricity. By John Munro, C. E. 

The Story of a Piece of Cdal. By E. A. Martin, F. G, S. 

The Story of the Solar System. By G. F. Chambers, 
F.R.A.S. 

The Story of the Earth. By H. G. Seeley. F. R. S. 

The Story of the Plants. By Grant Allen. 

The Story of " Primitive " Man. By Edward Clodd. 

The Story of the Stars. By G. F. Chambers, F. R. A. S 

others in preparation. 
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